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Art. 1.—Tue Docrrine or a Particuctar PRovIDENCE. 


To a thoughtful, and especially to a thoughtful and serious 
mind, the world in which we live is one of deep and solemn in- 
terest. Like a bright and beautiful abode, into which, for the 
first time, we have just entered, every thing i in it Is fitted to re- 
mind us of some invisible agent, who has produced the effects 
that we witness, and to impress us with the presence of some 
mighty but unseen power, which is every where acting around us. 
Above are the hosts of heaven, walking in majesty and splendor, 
or fixed as radiant points of the glory of Him who made them, 
kindling up the day, adorning the might, and ever rolling onward 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest. Around us are the 
varied aspects of animal and physical being; the mineral king- 
dom, with its forms of beauty and its fitness for use; the brute 
creation, in air, and earth, and seas, sporting in conscious enjoy- 
ment, or providing for their various wants; the fruits of the earth, 
supplying us with our daily food, and the flowers of the field, 
robed in their garments of brightness and beauty, to perpetuate 
their kinds and minister to our delight. In all these departments 
of nature,—in ourselves, in every thing, changes are ever going 
forward, which no created power could produce, and in which no 
visible hand is seen; and on every side, events are constantly 
transpiring, which set at nought our calculations, defeat our plans, 
and defy our control. And what is the power which is thus at 
work around us? whose the hand that rolls onward these 
changes, and guides them all to the best final results? Tle 
atheist, (if there be such an unthinking monster,) may talk of 
chance, and the fatalist, of the necessities of things; but they 
both prate in unmeaning language. Infidel science may tell us of 
physical causes; but the last possible causes which the analysis 
of science can reach, are themselves effects of some antecedent 
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cause,—a cause which cannot be physical. Philosophy may con- 
jecture, and tradition allude to, an over-ruling providence ; but the 
experience of heathen antiquity shows us, that they could never 
inspire the assurance of its certainty. ‘Tradition and philosophy 
do indeed afford a very strong presumptive argument of its truth. 
Sat it is only from revelation, that we know, with the clearness of 
demonstration and the confidence of faith, that Gop is present in 
ail his works, administering with perfect wisdom and goodness all 
the affairs of his wide dominion ; ; extending his watchful care to 
every being and every event, from the rolling of worlds through 
space, to the falling of the sparrow on earth,—from the glorious 
scheine of : edeeming grace, to the numbering of the very hairs of 
our heads. 

This is the doctrine of Gop’s PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE 3 some 
evidences and tllustrations of which, it is our design to present. 
And, 

I. That God exercises a PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE in all the 
affairs of the world, is evident from his GENERAL providence. 
That God exercises a general providence over all his works, is not 
denied even by infidels and deists, or by the writer (see Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xi. pp. 356, 357,) who has been bold enough to 
declare the doctrine of a particular providence “ untrue,” “ ridi- 
culous,” “ degrading,”’ and even dangerous. And if it were de- 
nied by them, their denial would be useless. For, laying aside 
the declarations of scripture, and meeting them on their own 
grounds, the truth of the doctrine may be proved by the same 
arguments that prove the divine existence. It is necessari- 
ly implied in the very idea of an infinitely perfect being ; for no- 
thing is plainer than that such a being cannot, will not be, indifferent 
to what is going on in a world of his own creation. And as his 
wisdom and power enable him to conduct all things to the best 
ends, so his goodness is an unchanging pledge that he will do it. 
The most heedless and wicked man will usually take some care 
of his property; and is it possible, or even supposable, that a 
being, whose wisdom and goodness are infinite, will take no care 
of his? Never! A God without some kind of providence, is a 
contradiction in terms; for nothing is more evident than that the 
very character of God requires that he care for his works. But 
precisely the same reasons that influence the Deity to exercise 
any providence whatever, are also reasons for extending that provi- 
dence to all beings and all events; for, so far as it overlooks any 
being or event, so far it is incomplete, and of course inconsistent 
with the idea of an infinitely perfect being. Indeed, the very idea 
of a general providence, which is not at the same time particular, 
is absurd, or rather, impossible. ‘That an individual in general is 
an extensive reader, while in particular he never opens a book ; 
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that in general he is a lawyer or a physician of extensive prac- 
tice, while he never attends to a single particular cause, or pre- 
scribes for any particular patient ; that in general he is immense- 
ly rich, while in particular he is not the owner of a single farthing ; 
any or all of these things we may as well assert, as to admit the 
general providence of God, while we deny its extension to every 
being and event of the universe. A general providence, in fact, 
is constituted only by a ries of particular acts on the part of 
the providential power. As, when we say of the law of gravita- 
tion, that it is unzversal and general, we intend to assert, that it ex- 
tends to every particle of matter, so that every body tends inva- 
riably to its own proper center of gravity ; so when we speak of a 
general providence, we mean, (if we have any meaning,) that it 
extends to every being and every event ; that is, that it is a par- 
ticular providence. 

II. That God exercises a PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE over all 
his works, is also evident from the plain declarations of his word. 
There is this remarkable difference between the sacred history and 
all others, that while they seldom go for their causes higher than 
the passions of men and the powers of nature, this always carries 
our thoughts up to the first great cause, and points us to God, as 
the author and governor of all things. The entire history of the 
bible is one continued display of the superintending providence of 
God. ‘The sword, the pestilence, and the famine, are spoken of 
as sent by him. ‘The winds and the lightnings go forth at his 
bidding, and the stars are guided by his hand. The Psalmist 
abounds with references to God’s particular providence. ‘ The 
eyes of all wait on thee, and thou givest them their meat in due 
season. ‘Thou satisfiest the wants of every living thing. The 
Lord prepareth rain for the earth; be causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herbs for the use of man. He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys; he watereth the hills from his chambers. 
He appointeth the moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down.” In Proverbs it is said: ‘* The Jot is cast into the 
lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord ;” and that 
though ‘*a man’s heart deviseth his way, the Lord directeth his 
steps.” Paul tells us, that “ he hath made of one blood all the na- 
tions of the earth, and hath appointed beforehand the bounds of 
their habitations ;” and that “in him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” In “the evangelists we are explicitly taught, that he 
clothes the lilies of the field with their garments of beauty, and 
feeds the ravens when they cry ; that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his notice; that even the hairs of our heads are all 
numbered by him ; and that by him our lives are continued, and all 
our wants are constantly supplied. ‘These are but a few of the 
many passages and assertions by which we are clearly taught, that 
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the doctrine of a particular providence, (a providence extending 
alike to the actions of voluntary beings, and to contingent events,) 
is the doctrine of God’s word, on every page of which, it 18, More 
or less, plainly revealed. But further, 

It. The view thus given of providence by the declarations of 
scripture, is strikingly confirmed and _ illustrated by HISTORY,—by 
the history of revealed religion, by the civil history of nations, 
and by the history of incidents and events in common life. 

The history of revealed religion is, in fact, the history of a 
particular providence. In the establishment of a church on earth, 
and in the means used by God in every age to sustain, and guard, 
~ and purify it; in Noah’s salvation; in the destruction of the world 
by the deluge, and of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from heaven ; 
in the plagues of Egypt, the division of the Red Sea, the jour- 
neys of the children of Israel, and their supply of food by showers 
from heaven; in the moon standing still on Gibeon, and the sun go- 
ing backw ard ten degrees ; in the ravens feeding Elijah ; in the fiery 
furnace, scorching not God’s faithful servants ; and in the lions, 
whose mouths were closed for the safety of his prophet Daniel ; 
in all these, and thousands of similar things, we may see the hand 
of Gal, sctine for his own glory and his people’s good. If we 
trace more minutely the history of Joseph or David, how easily 

may we perceive the movements and influence of the same divine 
providence! Men usually assign no other reason for Joseph’s be- 
ing sold into Egypt, than the envy and hatred of his brethren ; or 
for David's success against Goliah, than his skill in using the sling: 
but if we look beyond the surface, we shall find that these events 
were not only foreseen, but that they were projected, as it were, 
into their respective places, and that for the most important ends. 
Joseph was sent into Egypt, that he might save the lives of his 
father’s family, and perpetuate the existence of the Jewish nation. 
As to David, it was God’s intention to place him on the throne of - 
Israel ; and now notice the means by which that end is accomplish- 
ed. ‘The country is invaded by a foreign enemy, and while the 
hostile armies are encaniped against each other, the champion of 
the invaders comes forth and defies any one of the Hebrew host to 
meet him in single combat. When no one else dares to risk the 
unequal contest, the youthful David, who has been sent to the 

camp with provisions, resolves to accept the challenge. In defense 
of his flock, he had killed some wild beasts in the wilderness ; ; and 
he thinks it may be as easy to kill a man as a wild beast. Atal 
events, he knows, that a stone well-directed from his sling, will be 
as fatal to a viant as to a dwarf; and, in God’s name, he resolves 
to meet the enemy of his Maker and his country. He does it, 
and with complete success. ‘The boaster is slain, and Israel is 
free. Here no one’s free agency is interrupted, and no miracle is 
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erformed ; and yet, by this train of circumstances, thus made to 
meet together, a foundation is laid for the future greatness of David 
and of his country, and for the fulfillment of all God’s designs in 
reference to both. The same train of remark might be extended 
to the times of Christ and his apostles, and to the history of the 
progress of religion down to the present day. But we pass on, 
to glance briefly at 
Civil history, and some of the events and incidents of common 
life. In these we may trace the dependence of the most impor- 
tant concerns upon what seem to us the merest trifles, and may 
see the most marked displays of providential influence. The 
mere sight of a fig, shown in the senate-house at Rome, occasion- 
ed the destruction of Carthage. The accidental loss of a letter, 
Jed to the discovery of the famous gun-powder plot, and saved 
the lives perhaps of hundreds, That one act of Napoleon’s life, 
(his second marriage,) by which, more than all others, he 
thought he should surely increase and confirm his power, pro- 
bably did more than all others to insure his overthrow and ruin. 
Voltaire boasted that he would exterminate christianity, and 
‘crush the wretch,” (as he impiously termed its author ;) but 
now, a protestant church stands near or on his grave, and the re- 
ligion of Christ is preached over his ashes ; while the very same 
printing-press from which he once sent forth his infidel tracts and 
books, is now used in printing the bible, and in publishing the offers 
of that gospel which he Jabored to destroy. When the apostate 
Julian, i in defiance of divine prophecy, and that he might prove 
it false, undertook to rebuild Jerusalem, his building materials were 
dispersed by astorm, attended by an earthquake ; and when he 
repeated the impious attempt, streams of fire, (according even to 
Gibbon, who records and admits the account,) rushed forth from the 
earth upon his workmen, scorching some and destroying others. 
An insult offered to a hot-headed monk, while on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, roused him to preach up the crusades, which changed 
the whole aspect of Europe, we had almost said of the world. 
The simple circumstance of cutting a few letters on the bark of 
a tree, and then impressing them on paper, suggested the art of 
printing. The discovery of a boy, who was amusing himself with 
two spectacle-glasses, Jed to the invention of the telescope, that 
magnifier of God’s glory as seen in the planetary heavens. And 
to the simple falling of an apple, are we indebted for the discove- 
ry of the law of gravitation, by which thousands and millions of 
rolling worlds are guided in their ceaseless course through space. 
The son of a humble tradesman in London, at his birth was laid 
aside as dead ; but by the efforts of a faithful nurse, his life was 
happily preserved, and he afterward became known to the world 
as Philip Doddridge,—a man whose usefulness will ever be re- 
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membered with joy on earth and in heaven. A single sermon 
from John Newton, excited the first serious impressions in the 
mind of a youth who incidentally entered the house where he was 
preaching. That youth was Claudius Buchanan, whose name 
will ever be dear to the friends of missions, and whose efforts 
will rouse up multitudes to plead for and preach to the heathen, 
long after his own voice shall have been for ages silent in the grave, 
—we should rather say, vocal with the praises of heaven! The 
lives of John Newton and Col. Gardiner, abound in the most 
striking displays of the providence of God; in fact, that of the 
former is one continued series of providential interventions. The 
history of our ‘ revolution” affords several instances in which the 
finger of providence is clearly visible,* and the same is true of 
that of the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” And to mention but two addi- 
tional cases, most of our readers will remember, that when a day 
of fasting and prayer was first observed throughout the country, 
“ for the conversion of the world,” a missionary wrote from hea- 
then lands, that on that very day the influence of the Holy Spirit 
was manifestly poured out upon his pagan audience ; and last 
year, within less than five weeks after the day of special supplica- 
tion “ for colleges and literary institutions,” we had heard of the 
presence of God’s converting Spirit in no less than six of those in- 
stitutions. These are but a few of the almost numberless facts 
which might be adduced, both from history and common life, in 
illustration ef the doctrine before us. ‘Taken separately, no one 
of them would seem of sufficient weight to convince us of the 
truth of the doctrine ; but viewed unitedly, (as the different parts 
of a cumulative argument,) do they not speak loudly of the con- 











*In illustration of this remark, one incident may be mentioned, connected 
with the withdrawment of the American troops from Long-Island, which (if true, 
as it has often, without contradiction, been asserted to be,) is almost a counter- 
part to the miraculous interposition of the cloud and pillar of fire between the 
Israelites and Egyptians. Safely to withdraw the American troops before the su- 
perior forces of the British, flushed as they were with victory, the most profound 
secresy was essential. The boats from Brookiyn to New-York were passing and 
repassing through the whole night; but notwithstanding the utmost diligence, 
morning dawned before an entire evacuation had been effected. It now seemed 
as if a discovery of the movements of the Americans must be inevitable. But 
a dense fug arising and spreading between them and the British camp, so conceal- 
ed their movements, that they could not be seen. ‘The drums beat, to call the 
British, who were in high spirits, to the attack of Brooklyn, when suddenly the 
fog rolled away, and discovered to Sir Henry Clinton, (the English commander,) 
the last boats ofthe Americans crossing the river, beyond his reach. What adds 
to the interest ofthe incident, is the fact, (as asserted,) that a similar fog has nev- 
er been witnessed there since that morning of glorious deliverance. The writer 
from whoin this anecdote is taken, very properly suggests the wish, * that some 
historian, with suitable literary qualifications, added to a pious heart, would write 
the history of our country with direct reference to the exhibition” of God’s proev- 
idential goodness toward us a nation, in times alike of prosperity and of trial, 
especially in our early existence as a people, and in the war of the revolution. 
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stant presence of some superintending power, which is ever ac- 
tive in all the affairs of the world, bringing great events from lit- 
tle causes, and guiding all things ‘according to the schemes of in- 
finite wisdom? Do they not confirm, in a striking manner, the 
doctrine of God’s particular providence, which, as we have seen, 
is so plainly and fully asserted in the sacred scriptures ? 

There are multitudes of other and of similar arguments, abun- 
dantly confirming this doctrine. The formation and adjustment 
of our physical frame; the surprising and unexpected turns often 
given to the revolutions and changes of states and empires, which 
are frequently such as to astonish, and confound, and baffle, the 
wisest statesmen; the strange and unexpected discoveries of long- 
hidden crimes; the visible judgments of heaven sometimes over- 
taking the guilty even in this world ; the whole history of discove- 
ries and inventions; the numberless and striking fulfillments of 
prophecy ® every age; and the private experience of many an 
individual: these are but afew of the many sources of argument 
for a particular providence,—but a few of the many things in which 
we may discern the presence of an almighty, and uncreated, and 
unseen hand. ‘They all furnish, in a greater or Jess deyree, evi- 
dence of the reality and the nature of ‘the ceaseless and universal 
providence of God. ‘That providence is concerned with all the 
affairs of the universe, and is ever conversant with all their chan- 
ges. From the tremblings of the earthquake that ingulfs king- 
doms, to the tremblings of the leaf which 1s fanned by the breeze ; 
from the falling of a world to the falling of a sparrow; from the 
flight of an angel to the creeping of an insect; in all things its 
power is ever present, upholding all by its sustaining influence, 
and guiding all to the best and most glorious final results. 

Such is the doctrine of scripture, and of enlightened reason,— 
a doctrine partially received by some few of the heathen sages, but 
which is fully unfolded and abundantly sustained only by the re- 
vealed word of God,—its truth being entirely confirmed by his- 
tory, and by the otherwise inexplicable incidents of common life. 

One or two oljecttons to the doctrine before us, may be worthy 
of a passing notice. And, 

(1.) It has been objected to the doctrine of a particular provi- 
dence, that it must be troublesome and perplexing to the Deity 
to superintend and direct all the immense variety of concerns 
which take place in the universe. ‘This objection, however, is 
founded in low and inadequate views of the character of God ; and 
it is at once and completely overthrown by the consideration, that 
HE is a being of infinite perfections. ‘To sucha being, (and such 
a being ts God,) the utmost that is conceivable, is as completely 
easy of performance as the merest trifle ; and to suppose, that he 
can be perplexed,.or troubled, or wearied, by excessive care or 
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watchfulness, is unphilosophical and absurd. ‘The same remarks 
apply with equal force to the objection urged with so much labor- 
ed sophistry by Mr. Hume, viz: that God is not able to exercise 
a particular providence. ‘T’o this, and all kindred objections, it is 
sufficient to reply, that God is infinite. 

(2.) It has also been objected to the doctrine before us, that it 
is derogatory to the majesty of God, and degrading to his dig- 
nity, thus to be constantly occupied with the most trivial affairs 
of the world. From the days of Epicurus until now, this objec- 
tion has had its advocates ; and it will often start up in one form 
or another, among the practical sentiments of those who would 
hardly dare to reduce it toa definite shape in their own minds, mucl: 
less formally to own or defend it. Like the objection previously 
mentioned, however, it has its origin in the imperfection of our 
own natures, and in the presumptuous fallacy of reasoning analogi- 
cally from ourselves to the infinite God. We feel, tha¥ it is wrong 
and disyraceful for a man to be occupied with trifling concerns. 
And why ? Because we know, that when thus occupied, he must, 
from the imperfection of his nature, be obliged to neglect matters 
which are more important. But it derogates nothing from the 
dignity of a man, to be engaged in any affairs, however trivial they 
may seem, if they do not call him off from more important pur- 
suits, and especially if they form a necessary part of some greater 
scheme. Now, unless we can prove that the Deity, like ourselves, 
is imperfect, we have no right to suppose, that he can be dis- 
tracted or perplexed by any conceivable number of calls upon his 
agency or care. He can notice the falling of a sparrow, or can clothe 
the lily with beauty, while at the same time he is rolling every 
planet in its pathway of light, and administering with undistracted 
mind, the most momentous affairs of his wide- -spread dominion. 
The smallest events, too, form the necessary part of one great 
comprehensive whole; for, as we have already seen, the most 
trivial incidents often lead to the most important results. In this 
view, no event, if traced to its possible consequences, as seen by 
omniscience, can be too trivial for the notice and directive agency 
of the Almighty; for it may be so woven into the chain of causes 
and effects, as to involve the fate of kingdoms, or what is far more, 
the destiny of souls!’ The objection, then, under the pretense of 
honoring God, would, if well-founded, plainly dishonor him ; for 
what would be degrading to him, is, not to watch over and care 
Jor, but to neglect any event connected with the welfare of his 
dependent creatures. And to suppose him above the notice of 
any such event, isto suppose him above acting up to the full ex- 
tent of his rectitude and goodness. Besides, it cannot be incon- 
sistent with his dignity as a God, to care for that which it was not 
inconsistent with his dignity to create; and as he is infinite, all be- 
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ings and things are equally because infinitely below him, and all 
distinctions of high and low are of no account in his sight. 

It is further to be noticed, that the objection before us does 
not attempt a formal reply to any of the arguments by which a 
particular providence is proved. It merely treats the doctrine 
as if it were absurd, because an abhorrent consequence seems 
to flow from its admission. But this very consequence we embrace 
in all its length and breadth, and for it we contend, as in the 
highest degree glorious to the character of God. For it exalts 
our conceptions, and magnifies the glory of his infinite perfections, 
to know, that their care is extended to every being and event,— 
that his guardianship embraces the vast extent of his wide-spread 
creation, while its lowest object is not overlooked,—tbat he is 
every where present, ever active but never weary; living in all 
life, and moving in all motion ; guiding at the same time the stars 
in their courses, and the flight of the meanest insect that floats up- 
on the breeze ; penciling the humblest flower with beauty, and 
clothing with eternal freshness and verdure the tree of the waters 
of life, around which the sons of heaven are gathered to study 
his works and hymn his praise. Once more, 

(3.) It has further been objected, that this view of providence 
makes wt a continued series of miracles. If by this is meant, that 
all the exertions and displays of providential power are to to be 
considered as miraculous in the sense that they are wonderful, 
then the objection ceases to be an objection ; for this is not only 
admitted, but is asserted in the broadest terms. If by it, how- 
ever, be meant, that every manifestation of providence is of the 
same nature with what are called miracles, then the assertion is 
unfounded ; for there is this wide difference between the two, that 
the former is of common or rather constant occurrence, while the 
latter is the obvious, visible display of divine power, in attestation 
of the truth of some particular assertion or claim. Every miracle 
is providential; but every act of providence is by no means mi- 
raculous. The recovery of a person from a common disease is not 
miraculous ; though if we were not familiar with such recoveries, 
every one would regard them as most wonderful. But where an 
apostle declares that he is sent by God, and in proof of the truth of 
his assertion, instantly, and with a word, cures the sick or casts 
out devils,—this is properly a miracle. 

These are the only objections to a particular providence that 
are worthy of notice; for as to the objection, that such a_provi- 
dence is inconsistent with the liberty of free-agents, it is complete- 
ly refuted by consciousness, by which we are all compelled to feel, 
that we are entirely at liberty, and free to do, or not to do, what- 
soever we will, and this with no other restraint than that imposed 
by the moral laws of God ; and as to the inconsistency (sometimes 
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alledged) of providence with the general laws of nature, it can 
have no existence ; for the expression, “laws of nature,” is but 
another name for she mode in which God is ever acting eteiiel us: 
they are but a part of his system of providence, or rather the 
method in which, to some extent, it operates. 

With a brief glance at some of the practical bearings of the 
subject before us, we conclude. And, 

If a constant and particular providence is exercised over the 
world. by the infinitely wise and benevolent God, then we should 
never be dissatisfied with any of his dealings. We are some- 
times prone to complain of the bards hips of our earthly lot, or 
to murmur against what seem to be, an reference to ourselves, 
“ mysterious ‘dispensations of providence.” But if we make a 
proper practical improve ement of the doctrine before us, we shal 
rejoice that a God of infinite wisdom and goodness is on the 
throne, and that all things are ordered by him with the wisest coun 
sel, and for the best ultimate ends. Whatever be our condition, we 
shall recognize in its allotment, the hand of our heavenly Father: 
and if others are more favored than ourselves, we shall be salisfied 
that it is for the wisest and best reasons. Whatever be our station in 
life, we shall feel, that it is for us the station of honor, and fitness, 
and duty, and that our estimation in God’s sight, depends not 
upon the elevation of our sphere, but on the manner in which we 
fill it. 

The same train of remark is equally applicable to the inequality 
of the dealings of providence, as manifest ‘nd us, against which 
we are sometimes disposed to murmur, as uijust or severe. We 
refer not to the theoretical objections of the infidel, which are 
easily answered, but rather to that want of entire practical con- 
fidence in God, in reference to the dark dispensations of his provi- 
dence, which sometimes leads even christians to be dissatisfied 
with its allotments, as if they could have advised for the better. 
With regard to all such dispensations, every rising murmur should 
at once be hushed by the thought, that God is infinitely perfect; 
and that if many of his providential movements now appear unjust 
or unwise, it is merely because they are not seen in all their relo- 
tions, and as they will be seen in the light of eternity. So far, 
then, from dishonoring the providence of Jehovah, by assuming 
to sit in judgment on its operations, we should ever cherish an im- 
plicit and child-like faith in the rectitude of all his dealings, knowing 
that they are all conducted not only by infinite wisdom, but by in- 
finite goodness. ‘There is a Jewish tradition concerning Moses, 
which so beautifully illustrates the point before us, that it Is wor- 
thy of being mentioned ; for though a mere fable, it isnot on that 
account the less instructive. ‘That great prophet, says one of the 
Rabbins, was called by God to the top of a high mountain, where 
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he was permitted to to propose any questions that he pleased con- 
cerning the government of the universe. In the midst of one of 
his inquiries, he was commanded to look down upon the plain be- 
low, where was a clear spring of water. At this spring, a soldier 
had alighted a moment from his horse to drink. No sooner had 
he gone, than a little boy came to the same place, and finding ‘a 
purse, that the soldier had dropped, took it up and went away. 
Soon after, there came an infirm old man, with hoary hairs, and 
weary with age and traveling, who, having quenched his thirst, sat 
down, for rest and refreshment, by the side of the spring. The 
soldier by this time had missed his purse, and returning, he de- 
mands it of the old man, who affirms that he had not seen it, and 
appeals to heaven to attest his innocence and the truth of his as- 
sertions. ‘The soldier, not believing his declarations, kills him on 
the spot! Moses falls on his face, in horror and amazement, that 
such an event should be permitted by God; when the divine voice 
thus prevents his ex postulation : *¢ Be not surprised, Moses, that the 
Judge of all the earth should have suffered this to come to pass. 
To you there seeins to be no reason why that child should be the 
occasion of the old man’s blood being spilled; but know, that the 
same old man, years ago, was the ‘murderer of that child’s fa- 
ther!” In every dispensation of providence, there is some wise 
design ; and in every one, the Judge of all the earth will do right. 
Again : 

2. In the doctrine of a_ particular providence, the christian 
should find an unfailing source of consolation in all the afflic- 
tions and trials of life. This world is a world of sorrow and 
trial, in which all must expect their portion of calamity. A fflic- 
tions beset the whole length of our pathw ay through life, and the 

sonies of death hold their watch over its close. But though we 
we “born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward,” yet we are taught 
by the doctrine ‘ey “te us, that afflictions do not spring from the dust, 
—that troubles do not come from the ground, but that all things are 
ordered by one who loves us too w ell not to mingle trials with our 
joys. Without his permission, no power can harm, no ill can be- 
fall us; and every afflicting stroke is meant for our good,—to cul- 
livate our graces, to mortify our passions, to elevate and purify 
our affections, and so to discipline our spirits, as to work out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of happiness and glory 
inthe heavens. Let the atheist, who believes that chance dashed 
the fragments of chaos into a world, believe, if he ean, that the 
same chance directs (or rather leaves at random,) ) every event. It 
is the consolation, the joy of the christian, to know, that God is 
the God of individuals, and of individual events, and that every 
thing which transpires is ordered by him; that every dispensation, 
whether joyous or grievous, is sent with some definite purpose of 
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mercy,—that even the evils of life are intended to instruct us in 
patience and virtue, and its very tribulations to be the ministers of 
7 Ay 0% joy. 

. ‘This doctrine of a particular providence, should also teach us 
ever - be watchful of our conduct. The thought, that God js 
ever. round about us, moving in every motion, and acting in every 
event, makes this world a serious world, and should lead us 
to walk through it with serious steps, with our hearts bent upon 
duty and our eyes fixed upon heaven. It should indeed increase 
our cheerfulness, and sweeten our enjoyments, to think, that 
our Father is beside us ; but it should also fill us with a holy 
jealousy of ourselves, and with anxious watchfulness against every 
thing, whether in spirit or conduct, which may be displeasing to 
him. An ancient philosopher advised the magistrate, as a restraint 
to the wicked, to write at the corner of every stzeet, “ God sees 
thee, O sinner!’ But to us, who believe in a particular provi- 
dence, the inseription, ‘“* God sees thee,” is not only in every 
street, but upon every object, above, around, within, and beneath 
us. If we would but open our hearts to its reception, every thing 
would proclaim to us the obvious presence of that God, 

*“ Who gives its luster to the insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling winds.” 

We might see it in our own existence and enjoyment,—in the 
revolving year and the changing seasons. We might read it in 
the stars, the alphabet of heaven, in which he has stereotyped bis 
own glory , and in the planets w hich are rolled by his hand through 
trackless space. We might hear it in the thunder’s voice, and see 
it gleaming in the lightning’s flash. Every insect would sing to 
our ears of the hand that sustains it. Every breeze would mur- 
mur of his presence. Every leaf would whisper, ‘* God ts here " 
And if the z imaginary presence of some great and good man could 
restrain impropriety, and prompt to nobleness of conduct on the 
part of a pagan, then surely the known presence of the heart- 
searching Gop, the greatest and best of all beings, should make 
us watchful of all our actions,—should check the first risings of 
folly and sin,—should give purity to our motives, and humility to 
our hearts, wif holiness to our lives,—should lead us ever to live 
as under Jehoval’s eye, in such a manner as to secure his appre- 
bation, both here and hereafter. 
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Art. Il.—Is Curistianiry a part oF THE Common-Law or 
ENGLAND ? 


As christian spectators, we feel bound to notice the various at- 
tacks made upon religion, from whatever quarter they may come. 
It may not, however, be evident to every one, what connection 
the question at the head of this article has with religion, at least 
in this country. ‘To such, it may be sufficient to say, that the 
common-law of England has been adopted in this country, with 
such modifications as our situation and circumstances require; in 
some states, by an express provision of their constitutions, and in 
others, by the uniform usage of the courts, with the approbation 
of their different legislatures.* Now, inasmuch as the free exer- 
cise of all religions are guaranteed to the people of this country, 
it is claimed, (with how much truth we stop not to inquire,) by those 
who deny that christianity is part of, or sanctioned, by the com- 
mon-law, that all legislation, having for its object the punishment 
of offenses against the christian religion, is unconstitutional, and 
al] adjudications of our courts of justice on this subject, “ legisla- 
tive usurpation.” ‘The attempt to disprove this maxim, 1s an ef- 
fort on the part of those who deny or reject the gospel, indirectly 
to undermine the principles of religion and virtue, and to break 
down those barriers which have been erected by the gospel against 
irreligion and infidelity. It is possible, indeed, that some who deny 
the truth of the maxim, that christianity is sanctioned by the com- 
mon-law, may not desire the effects which the course pursued by 
their coadjutors tends directly to produce. 

At the head of those who, in this country, have denied the 
truth of the foregoing principle, we are sorry to be obliged to 
place the name of a writer and statesman of celebrity, Thomas 
Jefferson. We are the more sorry for this, because we are 
aware of the extensive influence which the opinion of Mr. J. will 
exert upon his and our countrymen. 

But we are unwilling that error should at any time go uncontro- 
verted, and more especially when sanctioned by the authority of 
great names, and are fully called upon to expose every attack 
upon religion, though it be at the expense of those who make the 
charge. 

We learn from Mr. Jefferson, that Major John Cartwright, an 
Englishman, had written a work on the British Constitution, in 
which he undertook to prove, ‘ that christianity could not be part 





* 1. Kent’s Com. Am. Law. p. 472. 1. Swift's Dig. p. 9. Knowles vs. the 
State. 3. Day’s Rep. 103. State vs. Danforth, 3. Comes, 112. Commonwealth 
vs. Knowlton, 2 Mass. Rep. 530. U. 8. vs. Williams, 2. Cranch. 182. Const. 
Mass. N. Y. N. J. and Maryland. 
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of the common-law, inasmuch as the common-law existed among 
the Anglo-Saxons, while they were pagans, before they had heard 
the name of Christ op oe or knew that such a character 
had ever existed ;” and Mr. J. pronounces this proof incontrover- 
tible. He then proceeds to show in what manner the Jaw was 
stolen in upon us, and claims to have proved, that all the books 
and cases in which this principle is recognized, rest ultimately for 
authority on a dictum of Ch. J. Prisot, made 34 Hen. 6. Year- 
Book, fol. 38, (A. D. 1458,) and that the opinion of Prisot 
means no such thing. The mistake, or forgery, (as he terms it,) 
arose from a mistranslation of the words ancien scripture, by 
Finch, in his first book of the law, c. 3. 1613, who renders these 
words by holy scripture, in which he is followed by Wingate, 
1666, who sets down this mistranslation as a maxim of the law, 
(Wing. Max. 3.) and cites Finch, as Sheppard, in 1675, copies 
the same and cites Finch and Wingate. Ch. J. Hall, a few years 
after, said, Rex vs. Taylor, 1. Vent. 293. s.c. 3. Rob. 307, that 
christianity is the parcel of the laws of England, and cites no- 
body. In 1728, the court in the case of the King vs. Woolston, 
2. Strange, 834, would not suffer it to be debated, whether it was 
an offense at common-law to write against christianity. Wood, 
409, gives the same principle, and cites 2. Strange, and Black- 
stone, in 1773. Com. 459, cites Ventris and Stran: ge, as authority 
for the same assertion. In 1767, Lord Mansfield decided a simi- 
lar principle, and quoted nobody, Thus, says Mr. J., we find 
this chain of authorities hanging link by link one upon another, 
and all ultimately upon one and the same hook, and that a mis- 
translation of the words, ‘‘ ancien scripture,” used by Prisot, and 
adds, ‘“T might defy the best-read Jawyer to produce another 
scrip of authority for this Judiciary forgery.”* In a letter to 
the Hon. E. Everett, some time after, he holds the same language 
in reference to the same subject. 

The biographer of Mr. J., B. L. Rayner, quotes so much of 
the letter as relates to this subject, and says: ‘ The part we quote 
contains the detection, through a long labyrinth of legal authori- 
ties, of a fundamental heresy, which, at an early period, through 
a palpable mistranslation of two words, crept into the common- 
law, and finally, by a series of cumulative adjudications, became 
firmly embodied in the text.”’f 

The only answer that, so far as we are aware, has been made to this 
principle, so confidently insisted upon, is a very brief one, contain- 





* Letter to Major John Cartwright. Jefferson's works, 4 vols. 8vo. vol. 4, 
p. 239 and on. 
t Vol. 4, p. 408. t Life of Jefferson, 8vo. N. ¥Y. 1832. p. 31. 
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ed in the American Jurist,* made by some person apparently de- 
sirous of denying the truth of Mr. J’s positions, without direct- 
ly contradicting him. It is treated there, however, strictly as a 
legal question, and therefore does not dispense with the necessity 
of a further examination. 

The above quotations from Mr. J. contain two propositions : the 
first asserts, that christianity cannot be a part of the common-law, 
because that law existed among the Anglo-Saxons while they 
were pagans ; and the second, that the maxim which declares it to 
be so, is a “ judicial usurpation,” crept in through the mistake or 
chicanery of its judges. 

‘That neither of these positions are true, we shall prove by 
showing ,— 

That the common-law has been progressive, and that the 
principles which compose it, have been drawn from the customs of 
the pene Britons, the Saxons, Danes and Normans. 

That the Britons were christians long before they were con- 
Be by the Saxons, and that the Saxons became so immediate- 
ly after their settlement in Britain. 

That crimes against the christian religion were punishable at 
common-law before the time of Prisot. 

4. That christianity was considered as part of the common-law 
before the time of Prisot. 

That the authorities cited by Mr. J. do not warrant the con- 
clusion he has drawn. 

‘The common-law has been progressive. 

‘To determine this, we must first ascertain what composes the 
common-law. ‘The common-law,’ says Chancellor Kent, 
‘consists ofa collecticn of principles, to be found in the opinions 
of sages, or deduced from universal and immemorial usage, and 
receiving progressively the sanction of the courts.”’+ The defi- 
nitions of Sir W. Blackstonet and Lord Coke,§$ are to the same 
effect. But it is not necessary to prove, that a given custom has 
been in existence from time immemorial, to justify courts and ju- 
ries in finding such an usage ; for it has been repeatedly decided, 
that an usage for twenty-years, unexplained and uncontradicted, is 
suflicient for that purpose ;|| and if contradicted, need not date 
back fartier than Richard I. 1189.4 

The very definition of the common-law, shows, that it has been 
progressive, and consequently could not have existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons when they were pagans ; but we proceed to show 


* Vol. 9. p. 336. tCom. Am Law, vol. i. p. 72. 2d edition. 
{ Com. Eng. Law, b. i. p. 62. § Coke Litt. sec. 171 and 214. 
| Vlack. Com. 35. 6. East. Rep. 214. 

‘ 2. Black. Com. 31. 1. Sanders Pl. and Ev. 399. 
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from history, that the customs which make up that law, ‘have 
been derived from various sources. fi 

Fortescue, who was chief justice in the reign of Edward IV,, 
and cotemporary with Prisot, says, “the realm of England was first 
inhabited by the Britons, then the Romans possessed it, then the 
Britons again. Afterwards the Saxons, then the Danes; after, 
the Saxons, and then the Normans had possession of the coun- 
try ; and yet during all these times the country has been govern- 
ed by the same customs:’* upon which Mr. Selden observes, 
that the truth seems to be, that there never was any formal ex- 
change of one system of Jaws for another; but that the Saxons 
made a mixture of their own customs with those of the Britons, 
the Danes those of their own with those of the Britons and Sax- 
ons, and the Normans likewise.+ 

Upon every irruption and conquest by a foreign nation, new 
laws and customs were introduced, and incorporated with those 
already in force ; and therefore the common-law of England, like 
the language of that country, bas originated from a variety 
sources. ‘Ihe histories of that period fully justify this view of 
the subject. 

The variety of local customs prevalent in the days of Alfred, 
gave rise to the dome-boc, dom-boc, liber judicialis ; but in the 
eleventh century, this code of Alfred had fallen so much into dis- 
use, or been superseded by other customs, that we find no less 
than three systems of Jaws prevailing in England, called the Mer- 
cian-lage, partaking most of the old British customs; the /Vest 
Suxon-lage, coming nearer to the code of Alfred; and the 
Dane-lage, partaking, as its name imports, of the customs of the 
Danes.t 

Upon the accession of William of Normandy, these three sys- 
tems of laws were digested, and such alterations and additions 
made as the situation of the country required.g One of the 
changes made at this time was the establishment, if not the intro- 
duction, of the feudal system, which has exerted such an exten- 
sive influence upon the estates of Europe for centuries.|| All 
these customs, with such modifications as a progressive state of 
civilization, of literature, science and the arts, would work, to- 
gether with such as these things have given rise to now, compose 
the common-law. It follows, therefore, from the foregoing facts, 
that the first position of Mr J. and Major C. is entirely wrong. 


“De Laudibus Legum Angliae, c. 17, p. 30. Eng. Trans. fol. Savoy, 1737. 
t Selden’s Notes on For. abr sup. and 1. Black. Com 64. 
{ 1. Black. Com. 64,65. Hale’s Hist Com. Law, p. 55. 
§ Crabb’s Hist. Eng. Com. Law, ¢. v. p. 44. 8vo. Burlington. 1831. 
|| Spelman Orig. Peudes. Hall. H. C. and 203. Black. Com.c. iv. Crabb, 
WH. E.C. and c. vy. Coke Litt. 191. a. Butler's Additional Notes. 
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We now proceed to show,— 

2. That the Britons were converted to christianity before their 
conquest by the Saxons, and the Saxons immediately after that 
conquest. 

As early as A. D. 180, we find Tertullian declaring, that “the 
extremities of Spain, and the different nations of Gaul and anes in, 
inaccessible to the Roman arms, had been subdued to Chinist.’ 

Eusebius, about 324, says, the first preachers of ‘hails 
Be se over the ocean, to those which are called the British 
isles.’ 

Gildas, himself a Briton, who wrote about 560, dates the first 
introduction of christianity about 61,—and in this he is supported 
by the ancient British documents preserved in the Welsh ‘Triads. 

Clement of Rome, about 90, says that Paul reached the fur- 
therest extremity of the west, by which it seems that Britain was 
intended.§ 

The Romans left Britain about 410, and the Saxons were invi- 
ted to Enuland about 450. From this time war raged with varied 
success between the oy and those from whom the y sought 
protection, until about 590. As late as 527. the Britons obtained 
a considerable victory over the Saxons, which was followed by a 
peace of forty years ; and in 585, 5, they obtained another considera 
ble victory.|| ‘The Saxons seem to have obtained a permanent 
settlement in Kent as early as 580; and in 596, St. Austin, with 
forty missionaries from Rome, landed in that kingdom, and in two 
years converted and baptized the king of Kent, with more than 
ten thousand of his Anglo-Saxon subjec ts.4] 

The way seems to have been prepared for the easy introduc- 





* Adv. Jud. ¢. 7. p. 189. fol. ed. 1675. 

t Demons. Evang. c. 3. p. 112. fol. ed. 1625. 

t Rob. Calmet. Bib. Die. on Christianity. 

§ Clem. Rom. Ep. t.c.5 Trans. Chevalier, p. 4. 12mo. N.Y. 1834. p. 148. 
Le Clere. Apos. rat. vol i. fol J69R. Plutarch Vit. Caesar. Euseb. Vit. Cons. 
lib, i. ec. 25, 41. L. ¢, 28. Nicephor, Hist. L. loc. 1. Theodoret in Ep. 2. ad 
Tim. év. 7. Theod. “alt Hist. c. 26. tom. 3. p. Sel. D. Edit. Paris, 1642. Tier. 
in Amas. ec. 5. tom. 3. p. 1412. Ed. Benedict. Catullus Carm, 29 and 11. Elor- 
ace, Carm., 1.35. Stillingfleet, Antig. Brit. Eee. e. 1. vol. 3. fol. 1710, in 6 
vols. from which it will be evident, that by the farthest west, Briton was in- 
tended See also Bed e's Hist. Eee. lib. i. ¢. 4 p. 44. fol. Cont. 3722. Selden's 
Hist. ‘Tithes, ¢. 9, sec. 1. p. 1206. vo. iit ap. fol. Lond. 1726. Ledwich’s An- 
liq. Treland. p. 5A. pi Dublin. 172 Stone’s Chiron. Eng. p. 36, fol. London. 
1031. Mosheim by Murdock, b. 1 cont 2. Par. 1. ¢. 1. note. 

| Ane, Univ. Hist. vol. xvii. pp. 124, 129. 

* Bede’s Eee. Hist. lib. i. ¢. 27. lib. ii. c. 4. Hume's Hist. of Eng. vol. 3. 
Gibbon’s Dee. and Fall of the Rom Emp. vol. iii ¢ 45. p, 210. 4 vols. 8vo, 
N. ¥. 1831. Turner's Hist. Anglo-Saxon, vol. i. B. 2d. 8vo. 3 vols. London. 
1828 [tis common for those who desire ‘the fact to be so, to represent this as 
the first introduction of christianity into Britain. So Hume and Gibbon are en- 
tirely silent as to the conversion of the Britons before their conquest by the 

Saxons 


Vou. VIII. 3 
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tion cf christianity among the Saxons, by the influence and ex- 
ample of the Britons, with whom the Saxons associated ; and the 
latter appear to have borrowed their alphabet, literature, and much 
of their civilization, from the persons from whom they had taken 
their possessions.* 

The christian religion was introduced into Northumbria by a 
resolution of the wittem-gemote, as the established religion, 625. 
It was introduced into Mercia 655, Essex 659, by a resolution of 
the king and his counselors ; and in less than a century from this 
time, it had become common for the Anglo-Saxon kings to abdi- 
cate their thrones, and give themselves up to religious pursuits.+ 

The piety of Alfred had led him to introduce into his laws, not 
only the essential principles of christianity, not before recognized 
by law, but also many of the enactments of the Levitical code.{ 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that a nation who had just 
emerged from barbarism, had ac quired letters, literature, and a de- 
gree of civilization, would find it necessary to change many of 
those customs, which, before that time, had had the force of Jaw. 
Indeed, we find that such was the fact; for among the Saxons, be- 
fore their conversion, murder, and all other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, were only punished by a fine, varying in amount, ac- 
cording to the rank of the person injured. Every man had, 
fact, at that period, a legal valuation set upon him.§ But no man 
will pretend, that murder is not now punishable with death by the 
common-law. We might instance many other customs, prevalent 
among the Saxons, which the progressive state of the common- 
law has entirely changed ; ; but it is unnecessary. 








* Wood's Rel. in Brit. p. 75. 8vo. London. 1835. Cambrian Reg. vol. iii. 
p. 150.) Henry’s _— Great Britain, b. ii. ¢. 2. sec. ii. Turner’s Hist. Ang! 
Sax. b. iti. e. 7. vol. i p. 308; b. iil. ©. 8. p. 365; b. ix. ¢. 1. p. 389. Bede's Lee 
Hist. lib. iti. ce. 25 haat 27; bil. c. 4. pp. 234—241. Camden. Brit. vol. p. 131 
fol. 2 vols. London. 1722. 

It has been said, that the almost entire absence of Celtic words in our lan- 
guage, is good e widen e that the primitive Britons were completely eradicated by 
the “Saxons ; but to this it may be replied, that Britain was inhabited by the Brit- 
ons, Angles and Jutes, before the arrival of the Saxons, and that the two latter, 
together with the Saxons, were coeval twigs of the same barbaric race, de- 
scended from the same Teutonic branch of the Scythian or Gothic tree, as ap- 
pears from their identity of language. 'Turner’s Hist. Angl. Sax. b. i. ¢. 5, Cam- 
den. Brit. c. lib. ix Procopins De. Bell. Goth. lib. iv. And further, the Cim- 
bric, or German Celtic, the language of the Britons when conquered by the Ro- 
mans, though of a Celtic characte sr, abonnds with words of a Gothic origin —Va- 
rieties of the Human Race, by IG Percival, M. D. p. 3. in an appendix to 
Goldsmith's Geographical View of the World. 

t Turner’s Hist. Angl. Sax. b. iii. cc. 2, 7, 8, 22, and others. Bede's Hist. 
Ecc. lib. v 

; Wilkins’ Leges. Ang. Sax. Leg. Alfred. fol. Lond. 1721. Turn. Hist. Ang]. 

Sax. b. v. ¢.6. vol. ii. |). 149. Mr. J. pronounces these spurious ; but Mr. Turner, 
than whom, no man living is better able to judge, declares them genuine, and 
Wilkins gives them without any doubt of their authe ‘nticity. See also Holt’s 
Law of Libel, p. 32. 8vo. N. Y. 182. 

§ Wilkins’ Leg. Angl. Sax. Turn. Hist. Angl. Sax. ap. 1. b. iii. c. 4 and 5. 
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We shall now show,— 

3. That crimes against the christian religion, were punishable 
at common-law, long before the time of Prisot, 1458. If we can 
prove this, it will not be contended, that some of the principles of 
christianity were not recognized by the common-law ; for nothing 
can be more absurd, than the idea that crimes against religion are 
punishable at common-law, and yet that the common- -law does not 
recognize the principles of religion, against which those crimes are 
committed. 

Bracton, who was justice in eyre in the reign of Henry 3d, in a 
work entitled De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglia, written 
about 1266,* and which, it is said, “contains nothing but what 
had been admitted by legal authorities into our jurisprudence,” 
expressly declares, that “ apostates from the christian religion were 
to be burnt to death.”+ So Britton, about 1280, declares that 
sorcerers, sodomites and heretics, were burnt, by the common-law.{ 
It is also said by Feta, about 1285, that apostates, sorcerers, and 
the like, are tobe burnt.§ ‘To the same effect, the Mirror, about 
1300, says, that heresy was to be punished by excommunication, 
degradation, disinheriting and burning. || 

The same author defines heresy to be a false and evil belief, 
arising out of error of the christian faith. It includes witchcraft 
and divination.{ 

The order by which such persons were consigned to the flames, 
was entitled the writ de heretico comburendo, and was a common- 
law process.** Inthe time of Prisot, the definition of heresy 
was still more comprehensive, and included all disbelief of the 
Catholic faith, neglect to attend her worship, and disobedience 
of her decrees.++ 

These authorities must remove all doubts concerning the ques- 
tion whether offenses against religion were punishable at common- 
law, before the time of Finch, who, Mr. J. says, mistook the mean- 
ing of Ch. J. Prisot. 

4. Christianity was considered as part of the common-law, long 
before the time of Prisot. Horne, in the Mirror of Justice, 


* Reeve’s Hist. Com. Law. lib. Ixxxvi. Crabb’s Hist. Com. Law. pp. 164-5. 

| Tract. 2. ¢. 9. fol. 123. Lond. 1569. Crabb, p. 164. 4 Black. Com. p. 43. 

t Britton, 8vo. Lond. 1762. ¢. 9. p. GO. and ¢. 17. Fitzherbert’s Natura Bre- 
vium. p. GO. 8vo. Dublin. 1793. 

§ Fleta seu Commentarius Juris Anglicani. lib. i. ¢. 37. 4to. Lond. 1685. 
Crabb’s Hist. E. Com. Law. c. 14. Hale's Hist. Com. Law. vol. i. p. 270. Holt’s 
Law of Libel, p. 33. Svo. 1318, 

|| Mirror des Justices, c. 4. sec. 14. p. 194. 8vo. Lond. 1768. { C. 1. sec. 4. 

"* Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, b.i.c. 2 Fitz. Nat. Brev. p. G01. Reeves’ 
Hist Com. Law. vol. iii. p. 235. 4 vols. 8vo Lond. 1787. Co. 3. Inst. p. 44. 
Crabb’s Hist. E. Com. Law. . p. 314. 348. 4 Black. Com. p. 42—46. Wood’s In- 
stitute, Eng. Law. b. iii. e. 3. p 422. fol. Savoy. 1775. 

tt 4 Black. Com. p.45. Lyndewoode of heretics. Stat. 2. Hen. 4. c. 15. 
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A. D. 1300, says, his “ predecessors had divided the law into 
two yaloues: into ie canon-law, which consists in amendment 
of spiritual offenses, and the written [common] law, which consists 
in the punishment of temporal offenses.” ‘This written law he de- 
fines to be ** the written law of the antient usages warranted by 
the holy scripture.” * 

This statement of the Mirrer, one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the decision by Prisot, is sufficient evidence that such was 
the opinion of the ancient sages of the Jaw; and it is supported 
by the history of those times. Immediately after the Romans 
left Britain, there were thirty-three independent provinces, or re- 
publics, each having a bishop, who regulated the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, and had some power in civil matters.t| The .bishops among 
the Saxons had also jurisdiction of many civil cases.[ The re- 
ligious establishment of England and the payment of tithes, seems 
to have been coeval with the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
christianity ;$ and we are told by the Mirror, that at first, (that is, 
immediately after the conversion of the Saxons,) ‘* they made the 
king swear to maintain the CuRISTIAN FaiTH, with all his pow- 
er.” || The dome-book, which contained the diversity of customs 
prevailing in the days of Alfred, recognizes many principles of 
the christian religion among those customs.4 

Mr. Selden, i in bis notes on Fortescue, says, the common-law of 
England is grounded on six points; the second of which, he says, 
is “the Law of God ;” and the Mirror declares, that whatever 
is contrary to holy scripture, is not law.** The same principle 
was decided in the court of king’s bench, in 1827.¢+ These au- 
thorities prove conclusively, that the essential principles of religion 
were recognized by the common-law, before the time of Prisot. 

We shall now show,— 

That the authorities cited by Mr. J. do not warrant the con- 
clusion be has drawn. 

The original of Prisot, from which Mr. J. says the principle 
in question was drawn, is, * A tiel leis qu’ils de seint eylise out en 
ancien scripture, covient a nous a donner credence ; car ceo com- 
inon ley sur quels touts manners leis fondes. Et anxy, Sir, nous 
sumus obliges de conustre lour Jey de seint eglise, et se:nblable- 
ment ils sont obliges de connustre nostre ley.” 





»C. 1, ese. 1. | Turner’s Hist. Angl. Sax. b. ii. e.8 pp. 192, 193. 

t Wilkins’ Leg. Angl. Sax. LL. Edg.c.5. LL. 6, on c. 17. Bede, lib. iii. ¢. 20. 
Crabb’s Hist. E. Com. Law. pp. 20, 22. 

§ Selden on Tithes, c.10. Crabb, p. 22. || C 1. see. 2. 

| Holt’s Law of Libel, pp. 31,32. Selden, on Law and Government. 1 Black. 
Com. p. 64-5. Hale’s Hist. Com. Law. p. 55. Mirror, e 4. sec. 18. p. 207 

** De Laud. Leg. Ang. c. 15. p. 28. Mirror, c. 5. sec. 1. p, 224 c. 1. sec. 
3. p. 6. 

+t Smith cs. Sparrow. 4. Bing. 93, 13. Com. Law. 351. See also Fennel ¢s 
Ridler. 5. Bane vs. Cris, 4066. 11. Com. Law Rep. 201 
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A literal translation of this passage is, “as to those laws, which 
holy church have in ancien scripiure, it behoves us to give cre- 
dence, for this is common-law, upon which all manner of laws are 
founded ; and thus, Sir, we are obliged to take notice of their law 
of holy church ; and it seems they are obliged to take notice of our 
law.’’* 

Finch,t says Mr. J., and after him Wingatet and Sheppard, $ 
translate ancien scripture, by holy scripture; Wingate quoting 
Finch, and Sheppard both F inch and Wingate. Finch gives the 
original of Prisot in the margin; and therefore both Wi ingate and 
Sheppard had it before them when they said, ‘That to such laws 
of the church as have warrant in holy scripture our law giveth cre- 
dence.” It will be remarked, that this passage is not a translation 
of Prisot, but the statement of a principle, with reference to the 
Year Books, as authorizing the statement. 

The language of the Year Books, is marvelously like that we 
have already quoted from the Mirror of Justice. Prisot says in 
effect, that the common-law, upon which all other laws are found- 
ed, is the Jaw contained in ancien scripture ; and the Mirror, that 
the common-law consists of the ancient customs, warranted by hely 
scripture. ‘That both refer to the same thing, seems too evident to 
admit of a doubt. 

It is no small argument in favor of the principle laid down by 
Finch, that it has been copied by several authors, all having the 
original before them, and that its falsehood had never been detect- 
ed, until pointed out by Mr. J. 

But it is not Finch alone, who is chargeable with blinking the 
truth ; for it will be recollected, that Mr. J. defies the “ best-read 
lawy er, to produce another scrip of authority for this judiciary for- 
gery.” Now Finch not only cites the Year Books, but also Ho- 
bart, 148, and Plowd. 265, both of which are omitted by Mr. J. 

In the case of Colt and Glover vs. the Bishop of Coventry and 
Litchfield, reported by Hobart, it was decided, “that the laws of 
the realm do admit of nothing contrary to the law of God.” 

The assertion of lord chief justice Hale,|j that christianity was 
part of the common-law of England, seems to have been predi- 
cated upon the opinion of lord Coke, who had asserted the same 
long before that time; but of the assertion of lord Coke, Mr. J. 
has taken no notice. 

But whether the translation or assertion of Finch be true or 
false, the chain ends with Sheppard, lord Hale not citing it. 





* 34. Hen. 6. fol. 38. Trans. from Am. Jurist. vol. ix. p. 346. 

| Book of the Law, ec. 3. + Wingate, Max. 3. § ‘Tit. Religion. 
| Rex vs. Taylor. 1 Vent. 293. S C.3 ‘Rel. 607. 

i 2. Inst. 220, Holt on Law of Libel, p. 32. 
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Again, in the case of the King vs. Woolston, the court would 
not permit it to be debated, whether to write against christianity 
was an offense at common- ae ; giving as a reason, that it had been 
so decided in Rex vs. Taylor, and Rex vs. Hall ;* but Mr. J, 
has taken no notice of the case of Rex vs. Hall, in which the 
same principle was asserted, as one well known and established, 
without reference to authority. So too lord Mansfield, in Evans’ 
case, took it for granted, that this principle was so well established, 
as to be beyond question. ‘The inference, therefore, that lord Hale 
or lord Mansfield made their decisions upon the authority of the 
Year Books, Finch, Wingate, or Sheppard, is wholly gratuitous, 
and unsupported by the facts. So far then, is this whole contro- 
versy from proving ‘a conspiracy between church and state,” as 
alledged by Mr. J., that it is wonderfully like a conspiracy against 
the former ; and as such, we have felt it our duty to expose it. 

P.S. Since the foregoing was prepared for the press, the writer 
has seen in the American Quarterly Review, for June, 1835, No. 
34, an article on the subject of the present inquiry. 

The first position of the reviewer, that christianity is not recog- 
nized in the constitution of the United States, and of the various 
states, is in accordance with the assumptions of the foregoing arti- 
cle. ‘The other part of the argument is based on Mr. J’s. letter 
under consideration, and must fall with it; and the article, there- 
fore, requires no Cottons answer. ‘To this it may be added, he in- 
advertently omitted to state, that it has been said by the Superior 
Court in Pennsyivania, that christianity has been part of the com- 
mon-law since the daysof Bracton. 11. Serg. and Rawle, p. 400. 








Art. I11.—Memorr or Rev. Joun H. Rice, D. D. 


A Memoir of the Rev. John H. Rice, D. D., first Professor of Christian Theology 
in Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. By Wittiam Maxwe ev. Phila- 
delphia, 1335. 


A memoir of Dr. Rice, with whatever ability it might be com- 
posed, would of course be read with interest. There was much 
in his character and public services, in the cause of literature and 
religion, to excite interest. His standing, also, in the Presbyte- 
rian church, and the part which he took in founding a new theo- 
logical seminary in our southern country, must make his history 
an object of some curiosity, and his memory dear to many. The 
manner, too, in which the book before us is executed, is such, we 
think, as not to detract from the interest inherent in its subject. 
For ourselves we rejoice, that some account of this excellent 


* 1. Vant. p. 293. 1. Strange, p. 416. 
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man has been given to the public, and that the task of preparing it 
was assigned to hands so competent to perform it. We propose 
to give a brief sketch of his life, draw out into distinct notice 
the prominent traits of his character, and append to the whole a 
few general observations, suggested by the work before us. 
Dr. Rice was born in the year 1777, in Bedford County, Vir- 
giniae His mental powers began early to be developed, and his 
passion for books was formed when he was ge a child. The 
most important of all subjects, the subject of religion, appears to 
have engaged his particular attention from bis eomeeal years. At 
the age of fifteen, he had made a public profession of his faith and 
hope in the Redeemer, and connected himself with the visible 
church. Previous to this, at about twelve years of age, he was 
deprived by death of his excellent mother, who had taken much 
pains in training his tender mind to those habits of thought and 
feeling which she believed would be most like ‘ly to result in 
his becoming a decided christian, and (as she fondly hoped) a 
minister of the gospel. When he was about fifteen years old, 
his father, who it seeins wished to give bis son the best education 
in his power, sent him to Liberty Hall Academy, (since enlarged 
into Washington College,) in the town of Lexington, beyond the 
Blue Ridge, then under the care of the Rev. W haus Graham, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, who is spoken of as possessing distinguish- 
ed talents. Here he remained one year and a half; his fa- 
ther’s means of supporting him abroad at school, not enabling him 
to continue him there any longer. After this, he studied about 
the same length of time in a more private situation, under the in- 
struction of the Rev. George A. Baxter, who was subsequently 
president of Washington College, at Lexington, and is now, we 
believe, the successor of his former pupil, as professor of chris- 
tian theology, in Union Theological Seminary. In his eighteenth 
year, he was employed asa teacher in a private family, for between 
one and two years, about thirty miles below Richmond, in his native 
state. His next employment was that of a tutor in Hampden 
Sydney College, Prince Edward county. How he obtained that 
employment, and what was his appearance at this time, we leave 
his biographer to relate : 


‘ At this moment, happening providentially to look into a newspaper, 
his eye fell upon an advertisement of the Trustees of Hampden Sydney 
College, announcing that they were in want of a tutor for that semina- 
ry; and he resolved at once to apply for the place. 

He set out, accordingly, for the college, on foot, walking all the way, 
a distance of more than seventy miles ; sel at the end of his j journey 
had the mortification to find that the trustees had written to the Rev. 
Robert Logan. of Fincastle, inviting him to fill the vacancy, and were 
waiting for his answer. As, however, they encouraged him to hope 
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that they would gladly employ him if that gentleman should decline 
their overture, he resolved to see him at once, and ascertain his inten- 
tion from his own lips. He set out, therefore, immediately, on foot 
again, for Fincastle, with only a solitary nine-pence in his pocket, and 
having obtained Mr. Logan’s answer to the trustees, « declining their in- 
vitation for himself, and recommending him to their favor, he returned 
with it to Prince Edward, to claim their promise ; and was immediately 
appointed a tutor of the college, according to his wish. 

His appearance at this time, (as I am told } by a gentleman Who says 
he remembers it perfectly,) was not very promising. It was toward 
the end of the fall vacation, about the last of October, of the year 1796, 
when he was hardly nineteen years of age. He was tall and slender 
in his person, just recovered froma sickness which had left him pale and 
sallow; rather awkward in his carriage, and very shabby in his dress. 
His only coat had been fairly worn out in the service, and seemed to 
beg loudly for another, which he was yet unable to purchase. Add to 
this, he was anxious and troubled, it appears, about a small debt which 
he had contracted in Lexington, ‘while he was a stude nt in the acade- 
my there, and which he had not yet been able to satisfy.’ pp. 11, 12. 


It was during his residence as a tutor at Hampden Sydney Col- 
lege, that his acquaintance was formed with the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander, then president of that institution, and now one of the pro- 
fessors at Princeton; and from that time an intimacy was ce- 
mented between them, which continued ever afterwards, and 
which seems to have been a source of much mutual satisfaction. 
Having fulfilled, for some two or three years, the duties of a tutor 
in the “college, young Rice retired from that office in the vear 
1799, and took charge of a small school again in a private family. 
One year he spent in “this manner. He then commenced the stucy 
of medicine, with a view to its being his future profession for life. 
In the autumn of the same year, however, as he was about to go 
to Philadelphia, to attend the medical lectures there, the trustees of 
Hampden Sydney Coilege invited him again to become a tutor in 
that institution ; and he was at length induced to give up his plan 
of going to Philadelphia, and to accept the invitation. On what 
slight incidents does the entire direction of one’s life often depend! 
It was here, while acting under this change in his previous 
purpose to go to Philadelphia and qualify himself to become a 
physician, that he was led to review his former plan of life, and 
to abandon it for the sacred ministry. For this responsible of- 
fice he now began to prepare himself, chiefly under the direction 
and assistance of Dr. Alexander, of Hampden Sydney College. 
In September, 1803, the Presbytery of Hanover, afier due ex- 
amination, gave him a license to preach the yospel. One year 
after this, he received ordination at the hands of the same body, 
and was settled over a congregation in the vicinity of the college, 
to whom he had been previously preaching since the time of his 
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receiving license. During this time, he continued to retain his 
connection with the college ; still officiating as tutor, and preaching 
to his congregation at the same time. But he soon found, that he 
could not attend to the duties of both these offices, and accor- 
dingly ceased to instruct in the college, and gave up his connection 
with it. In 1806, the first attempt was made to lay a foundation 
for a theological seminary, in connection with the college, by col- 
lecting some funds for a library, and to aid indigent pious students ; 
and Mr. Rice was appointed to solicit the requisite funds for these 
purposes. He entered at once and warmly into the design; and 
until his valuable life closed, he was the most active and efficient 
individual in founding and building up what is now the Union The- 
ological Seminary, in Prince Edward county, Virginia. In 1812, 
he received his “call” to take charge of a new congregation at 
Richmond, the metropolis of his native state. His pastoral rela- 
tionto the people of his previous charge having been duly dissolved, 
he accepted the call, and soon removed to that city, to enter upon 
the duties of his new location. Here he found, of course, an ar- 
duous task committed to his bands. A congregation was to be 
collected ; the first Presbyterian congregation was gathered in that 
place. A house of worship was to be erected, and funds pro- 
cured for that purpose. Every thing, in short, was to be done. 
His labors, it is easy to see, must have been arduous. But he 
triumphed over all difficulties, and succeeded in building up a 
large and respectable church and congregation, by his energy, his 
talents as a preacher, and the power of his piety. In July, 1815, 
we find him undertaking new labor, and issuing the first number of 
a weekly religious newspaper, called the Christian Monitor, the 
first periodical of the kind ever printed in Richmond. ‘The year 
following, 1816, he was present, as a delegate from the Virginia 
Bible Society , at the meeting of gentlemen from various parts of the 
country, which assembled at New-Y ork, to organize our National 
Bible Society, and took a warm interest in that event. In the be- 

ginning of 1818, he was engaged in originating another and larger 
religious periodical, entitled the Vi irginia Evangelical and Litera- 
ry Magazine, an octavo pamphlet of forty -eight pages, to be issued 
every monthat Richmond. In May of the followi ing year he was del- 
egated to attend the General Assembly, and was elected moderator 
of that body. Inthe course of the same year, we find him conceiving 
the project of forming a closer union between the Presbyterian 
chureh of Scotland and the Presbyterian church in this country. 

To see what could be done on this subject, August, 1819, 
he addressed a long and friendly communication to the Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D., of Glasgow, the object of which was, to 
learn his views in relation to the expediency of attempting to es- 


tablish a regular and friendly correspondence between the church 
Vow. VIII. 4 
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of Scotland and the Presbyterians of the United States,—an idea 
which, upon a larger scale, has since begun to be carried into exe- 

cution, by the interchange of visits from delegates mutually ap- 
pointed on both sides of the Atlantic, by sever ral different denow- 
inations of christians,—a measure from which we anticipate the 
happiest results. In 1820, having attended the meeting of the 
American Bible Society, he returned to Philadelphia, and was 
again an active member of that body, and preached the annual 
sermon at the opening of the session. During this tour, he also 
visited Washington, and preached in the national capitol on 
sabbath morning. Respecting this service, he has made the fol- 
lowing memorandum : “The hall [of representatives] i is certainly 

the finest church that I ever preached in; but, between you and 
me, ‘T think that I have preached, before ene, to audiences quite 
as intelligent as the one | had here. This, I suppose, would be 
heresy in Washington, but it will be truth in Richmond.” In 
1822, we find him again attending the General Assembly, as a 
delegate from the Presby tery of which he was a member, and 
from thence, going on to the General Associations of Connecticut 
and Massacliusetts, and paying ra friendly visit to the professors at 
Andover. In September, of the same year, be was elected presi- 
dent of Nassau Hall College at Princeton, and in the following 
November, he was appointed by the trustees of Hampden Sydney 
College, a professor in that Institution. The appointment from 
Princeton, honorable to him as it was, he, after mature delibera- 
tion, felt it his duty to decline, and with a noble disinterestedness, 
characteristic of him, accepted the appointment to the professor- 
ship of divinity in the college of his own state. The active duties 
of the pastoral office he now, of course, resigned, (although he 
seems still to have retained, nominally , his pastoral relation to his 
people in Richmond,) and took another journey to New-York, 
Boston, Andover, &c. principally for the benefit of his health, al 
to collect funds for the seminary now placed under bis care. On 
his return from this tour, he removed his family from Richmond to 
Prince Edward, and entered upon the duties of bis professorship 
in form, being regularly installed into his new office on the Ist 
day of January, 1824. He now had leisure to devote himself 
more entirely and exclusively to his favorite object of building 
up, in the institution over which he had been placed, a southern 
theological seminary, whose influence should be felt, not only in 
Virginia, but in the states farther south and south-west. But to 
accomplish this object, so dear to his heart, he had an immense 
amount of toil, and care, and discouragement, to encounter. In 
the spring and summer of 1¢27, he again visited Philadelphia, 
New-York, Albany, and other caahain: cities, and was quite suc- 
cessful in procuring aid for his seminary,—from thirty-five to forty 
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thousand dollars being the avails of his visit. In March, 1830, he 
thus writes to a friend in New-York: “The progress of our sem- 
inary is good ; we have this winter thirty-five students ; and a very 
fine spirit of piety among them. ‘The number of our friends, and 
the influence of our institution, are growing. I do not think the 
liberality of New-York ever did a better thing than when it gave 
us a professorship.”” About this time he commenced publishing, 
in the Southern Religious Telegraph, a paper printed at Rich- 
mond, a series of letters addressed to the ex- president Madison, 
the object of which was, “ to show that our politicians and patriots, 
should favor the progress of the cliistian religion among the peo- 
ple, on account of its happy influence on all the interests of our 
country.” In the spring of 1830, he again attended the religious 
anniversaries in New-York, and went up the river as far as Albany. 
This was his last journey to the north. During the ensuing sum- 
mer, he continued his letters to Mr. M: adison, a and was also em- 
ployed in preparing Ais part of the memoir of James B. Taylor, 
(since published, and read by many with great profit,)—an engage- 
ment, however, which he did not live to complete. He also sent, 
in the following spring, an overture to the General Assembly, re- 
specting a proposed plan of action, for the Presbyterian church in 
this country, on the subject of foreign missions, which plan has 
since been substantially adopted by “that body, whether advanta- 
geously, or not, for the cause of missions, remains yet to be seen. 
We hope that it will do well. His health, which had previously, 
and for some time, been feeble, had now sunk very low, and his 
valuable life was, in fact, fast drawing to a close. He lived only 
to the following September, (1831.) His mind was calm and 
happy, in view of the approaching king of terrors. His last words 
were, “mercy is triumphant,” and he fell asleep; death, the last 
enemy, was conquered 

Having given, from the book before us, the foregoing brief ac- 
count of the most important incidents in the life of Dr. Rice, we 
now proceed to draw out and place before our readers some of the 
more prominent traits of his character. His most characteristic 
and peculiar excellence was his warm-hearted prety. This it is, 
which breathes forth every where in his correspondence ; which 
is evinced in his various plans for doing good; which gives him 
such a power over the minds of others, in turning their thoughts 
to consolatory topics in affliction; which reconciles bim to disap- 
pointment in his own case, when his plans do not work as favora- 
bly as he had expected ; : and which enables him to persevere in 
his undertakings in cases where, but for his ardent piety, he must 
have been discouraged and abandoned the enterprize. ‘There was 
in his heart a deep fountain of happiness, fed perpetually by the 
hidden spirit of regard for his Maker’s will, which kept his mind 
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from sinking under discouragements, and which led him on with 

untiring step, through all the difficulties of his way. His piety 

was of a calm, rational, elevated, cheerful cast: it was so, because 

it sprung from a heart, which, in every trouble, was accustomed to 
Jook directly to God for help, and to rely upon his promises in the 
darkest hours. This is a source of support and consolation, which, 

to any man who truly embraces it, will never fail, under any dis- 
heartening circumstances through which he may be called to pass. 

This, in the beautiful language of the bible, is the anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereti into that within 
the veil. Now, if we have rightly read the character of Dr. Rice, 
and understood the finer feelings of bis soul, this was the cast of 
his piety: it was pre-eminently of a sweet, cheerful, happy stamp. 
And any analysis of his character, which leaves this fact out of 
view, and attempts to account for, at least, many things in his life, 
by a reference to the ordinary principles of human conduct, will 
present but a very partial and imperfect delineation of this excel- 

Jent man. His views, respecting the great essentials of the gospel, 

(or those common principles of revealed religion, upon which all 
evangelical christians, of every denomination, ¢ can ineet and harmo- 
nize ) were of a large and truly catholic stamp. Hence the ardor 
with which he entered into the plan of the American Bible Society, 
and assisted in the formation of that noble institution. Hence, too, 
his friendly, and affectionate correspondence with clergymen at the 
north, whose views on some points, connected with the organiza- 
tion and government of the church, were known to differ from his 
own. His confidential friends and correspondents were not only 
to be found among such men as the professors at Princeton, but 
also among the professors at Andover ; Congregationalists, no less 
than Presbyterians, were numbered among his most intimate bo- 
som friends, from whom he was accustomed to seek counsel in dif- 
ficulty, and to whom his heart was ever open, and ready to unbur- 
then all its hopes and its fears, on any great subjects of interest to 
the church which came before him. | We love to see this trait of 
character in any man: it is, wherever found, to our apprehension, 
a delightful exhibition of the true and proper spirit of christianity. 

Especially i is it grateful to see it in men occupying conspicuous 
stations in the church and in the community. Most welcome of 
all is it, to find this spirit characterizing the professors in our theo- 
logical institutions, to whom is committed the training of the rising 
ministry in this land, and upon whom, of course, there devolves 
such an overwhelming burden of responsibility. There are, un- 
doubtedly, truths in religion which are essentzal; truths, without 
holding to which, no man can be a real christian ; and these truths, 
moreover, possess very great importance,-—an importance, indeed, 
equal to that of christianity itself; because, when these truths are 
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taken away, the essence of christianity is destroyed. But it is 
equally certain, that the great distinguishing truths of the gos- 
el are few and simple. About these there need be, and among 
enlightened christians there will be, no serious disagreement. 
There are, however, a great many subordinate points, as there are 
also, a great many different theories for explaining essential doc- 
trines, which may, or may not, be held to, and still every thing 
that is essential in the system be retained. For example, there 
have been loud and lony debates as to the modus operandi in a 
sinner’s regeneration, and as to the precise nature of that change, 
—what, and how much, is done by the sinner himself, and what, 
and how much, by the Spirit of God: while all agree in the 
necessity of that change, and all ascribe it to the unmerited 
grace of God. And so of a great many other points, more or 
less important, but not inv olving any of the essential things in re- 
ligion. Now must men forever stand aloof from each other, and 
call each other bard names, and treat each other with coldness 
and suspicion, if not with positive hostility, because they cannot 
agree on all the subordinate questions which minds trained to hab- 
its of nice philosophical investigation, will raise on the subject of 
speculative theology ? It has Jong been matter of regret and sur- 
prise to us, that so many instances are to be found, in which men, 
holding to all the great and fundamental doctrines of the bible, 
are, nevertheless, willing to contend warmly with each other, on 
minor points of difference between them, and who feel towards 
each other, (whatever they may profess to think to the contrary,) 
all the coldness and distrust of decided and fixed alienation. 
They cannot be induced to meet amicably together, and converse 
and pray over these points of disagreement. ‘They studiously 
avoid each other, and keep on assaulting, and hurrying the as- 
sault, through the press, and thus widening, further and further, 
the breach between them, till both they and their friends are 
wearied out with the contest, and it is at length dropped ; not be- 
cause it is amicably adjusted, but because the parties and the pub- 
lic are tired of it. Whereas, one half hour’s frank and friendly 
conversation tovether over the subjects of difference, would have 
placed the matter on its right foundation ; that is, they would either 
have seen alike, or would have agreed to differ, and their mutual 
confidence in each other would not have been disturbed. Now 
we must enter our most decided protest against the notion, and 
the practice under it, that christian brethren must separate from 
each other, and treat each other coldly, and use their influence to 
form parties against each other, and to promote distinct interests, 
merely because they do not think alike on some few of the 
unessential points in theology, or, if one pleases, on all the unes- 
sential points in theology. We dislike, exceedingly, such a spirit, 
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and, we think, with very good reason. It does not belong appro- 
priately to this age of the world; it might have done better for 
the ave of cloisters and convents; and it is inflicting incalculable 
injury upon the cause of our Master. The combatants in this 
arena of petty strife, do not sec, perhaps, the injury which they 
are inflicting upon the cause of vital religion ; but they are doing 
it an irreparable i injury, and others see it, if they do not. We 
ought, perhaps, to say here, it is not discussion, that we are con- 
demning ; it is not the examination of each other’s supposed er- 
rors, however thorough and unsparing such an examination may 
be; on tie contrary, we are the open advocates of the utmost free- 
dom of discussion, on any and all subjects important enough to de- 
mand it. 

But what we protest against, is, a needless separation between 
brethren, and such a carrying on of the theological warfare, as 
goes to the sundering of the bands of confidence that ought to 
bind them together, and to the weakening of their hands avainst 
the common foe. Now, after throwing in this caution to the 
reader, lest we should be misunderstood, we must say, that we 
do love and venerate the man, who can so far merge in that 
charity which hopeth all things, the peculiarities of his christian 
brethren, (always supposing that these peculiarities do not touch 
any vital points of faith or practice.) as to extend to him the right 
hand of fellowship, and feel that he is still a brother in Christ, and 
refuse to Jet coldness and distrust spring up in his heart toward him. 
The spirit of the excellent man whose life we are here review- 
ing, was of this kind. He was a decided Presbyterian, born 
and brought up in the “old dominion” of Virginia, warmly  at- 
tached to his native state, and to the form of society and of ec- 
clesiastical matters to which he had been accustomed there, the 
early companion and bosom friend of Dr. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, and as much afraid of innovations in religion, as a good man, 
under any latitude ef our country, higher or lower, ought to be, 
probably. Yet it is well known, that in the feelings of his heart 
he sympathized warmly with New-England ministers and New- 
England revivals, and rejoiced most heartily in all the success 
and honor with which a gracious Providence crowned the efforts 
of his people in building up his kingdom in this section of our land. 
Repeatedly did he visit New- England, and has left on record the 
grateful emotions which he felt at having the privilege of associ- 
ating with his brethren here, both in “the meetings of public 
bodies, and in the way of more private intercourse with them. 
Dr. Woods, we have already seen, was among his chosen friends, 

and for many years (until the time of his death) one of his cor- 
respondents. Of Dr. Milnor, too, of the Episcopal church, he 
speaks, on one occasion, in terms of the warmest commendation. 
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The same might be shown in relation to other distinguished theo- 
Jogians and philanthropists ; ; he felt toward them the spirit of a 
brother, because he saw in them the likeness of his Master, be- 
cause he saw them pursuing substantially ihe samme great objects 
which fired his own soul, not because he agreed with them in all 
minor points. How lovely is true christian charity! how great 
and magnanimous too ! 

He was distinguished for the uprighiness and purity of his mo- 
tives. There was nothing in his character and conduct which 
looked like double-dealing to gain a point. His apparent object 
seems always to have been his real one,—always open and always 
honorable. No one who knew him, probably, ever suspected him 
of disingenuousness, or of having a secret selfish nature at the bot- 
tom. Forced as he was to come in contact with a wide diversity 
of human character, in his excursions through the country, and his 
numerous solicitations for aid in the object dearest to his heart, that of 
erecting a prosperous and well-endowed theological seminary for 
the south, his ingenuousness and purity of intention were never, we 
should think, called in question. You saw his whole heart and soul 
atonce ; be wanted help for his infant seminary, struggling into be- 
ing through many difficulties, not eclat for himself; aud you saw 
at once, and every body saw at once, that this was his object,—this 
and no other. And so in regard to the general tenor of his life ; 
in whatever he engaged, his heart was open and undisguised, his 
motives were as transparent as the light, and as pure, at least, 
from all the ordinary forms of selfishness. He labored and wore 
himself out for his favorite seminary ; and yet he had no other 
personal and private interest in its prosperity than any other good 
man had. He had nothing to gain from it for bhinself or his 
family. On the contrary, he sacrificed much when he consented 
to take the charge of it, He was then pleasantly settled over a 
large and growing congregation in Richmond, and had in the 
christian flock under his care many who were peculiarly attached 
tohim. His reputation as a preacher at this time, was deservedly 
high; and it was with extreme reluctance that his people gave him 
up, and acquiesced in his being separated from them ; and when 
he did Jeave them, to go and take charge of the new institution 
to which he had been appointed, it was still their desire, (and such 
was the fact.) that his pastoral relution to them should in form con- 
tinue, and not be dissolved. At the same time, he was offered the 
presidency of the college in New-Jersey, by a unanimous vote of 
the trustees ; which offer, from motives of the utmost apparent 
purity and disinterestedness, he steadfastly declined. He says, 
too, in one of his letters, that he had often been inquired of, 
Whether he would accept of any appointment to become the head 
of a college, and as uniformly signified his unwillingness to do so. 
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Now in all this, whatever may be thought of the plan of his fa- 
vorite seminary, as it respects the need or desirableness of such 
an institution, the purity of his intentions, and the disinterested- 
ness of his conduct, will at least be admitted. The same thing 
might be evinced by a recurrence to his previous labors in the 
ministry, for several years, (before he went to Richmond,) preach- 
ing, as he then did, to a very scattered population, and probably to 
small congregations, at three different places alternately ; although 
in the mean time he was obliged to support himself, in part, by 
teaching a private school. He chose to remain there, under 
these self-denying circumstances, rather than to break away from 
his people, and seek eniployment elsewhere. 

In his friendships he was sincere and ardent. His heart was 
evidently formed for pure and strong attachments. He did _ not, 
we are told, contract intimacies easily or lightly, but wherever he 
did form friendships and receive persons into his confidence, he 
“grappled them to him with hooks of steel.” His own attach- 
ments being strong, they naturally invited and secured from others 
similar feelings in return. Among his most intimate and valued 
friends, beyond the circle of his family connections, were the pro- 
fessors at Princeton and Andover; William Wirt, late attorney- 
general of the United States, and author of the British Spy, and 
some other works of taste and merit; William Maxwell, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, his biographer, and the Rev. Dr. Speece, of Au- 
gusta, Georgia. In addition to these, we find among his corespon- 
dents several members of the Randolph family in Virginia, and 
two or three letters from the late Jolin Randolph of Roanoke ; 
the late Dr. Wisner, of Boston, one of the secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Board of Comunissioners for Foreign Missions ; Knowles 
Taylor, of New-York, whose brother, the late James B. Taylor, 
died at Dr. Rice’s residence a few years since, on a journey for his 
health; Dr. Chalmers, of Scotland ; and several others. The 
spirit of his letters, especially to his more intimate friends, is mark- 
ed by a peculiar warmth of attachment, a strong interest in their 
welfare, and grateful recollections of former happy hours enjoy- 
ed in their society. It is impossible to read some of his letters 
without having the affectionateness of bis disposition strongly sug- 
gested to us, and without feeling that this was one of the most 
striking traits, as well as interesting attractions, in his character. 

He took large and comprehensive views of things. His mind 
was fitted less to dwell among the ininuter objects and relations of 
a small circle of vision, than it was to expatiate over a larger 
field, and take in a wider range of objects ; not so much because 
his powers of mind were not ‘adapted to close and careful investi- 
gation, as because his inclinations led him to put forth his powers 
in another direction. He looked to see what could be done for 
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others, besides his own parish or state, and beyond the present 
passing generation of men. He saw the deplorable destitution of 
ministers which there was, not only immediately around him, in 
Richmond and the vicinity, but in all the southern country. And 
he rightly judged, that the tone of moral and religious feeling in 
that great and important portion of our country, could rever be 
elevated to what it should be, without a greater number of well- 
qualified heralds of the cross. He thought, also, that young men 
trained for the christian ministry at the northern i institutions, would, 
on many accounts, be less likely to suit the people at the south, 
and be useful among them, even could they be procured, than 
young men born and educated on the spot, and whose habits and 
feelings should be congenial with those of the population among 
whom they were to labor in winning souls to Cbrist. While, 
therefore, it was his plan for the present, to procure ali the proper- 
ly qualified young men from the north that he could, to go down 
and labor among the people of the south as missionaries, his ulte- 
rior object was, to prepare the way as soon as possible, to raise up 
young men among themselves and “qualify them forthis work. This 
was the leading and favorite object of his life. For this object, 

peculiarly, he sacrificed his ease, expended his property, inipair- 
ed his health, and probably shortened his days on earth. But he 
lived to see it in some good degree accomplished. Another proof 
of the large and comprebensive views which he was accustomed 
to take, is to be seen in his efforts to promote the interests of 
general education among the young. He not only taught a school 
himself, and instructed as a tutor in college for a time; but he felt 
so much on this subject, that he prepared and published a careful 
statistical view of the wants of the people, in respect to a system 
of general education among them; estimating the number in a given 
district of country around him, who were supposed to grow up 
almost without any instruction, and showing what would, in the course 
of time, be the necessary consequences of this state of things, should 
it continue. He also, from similar motives, established and conduct- 
ed for several years a monthly magazine, (as we have already stated, ) 
devoted to the great interests of literature and religion. ‘This work 
he carried forward at great expense of time, and care, and toil, and 
money too, for the public good. His design was, to gain access 
in this way, to those whom he could reach in no other way, and 
to improve both their understandings and their hearts, and thus toe 
prepare the way for the gospel to take deeper root and exert a 
wider influence among the people. Thus, instead of wasting bis 
energies on little evanescent schemes, which, however successful, 
would have accomplished but litthe good, he Jaid his plans of use- 
fulness broad, looked round over a wider compass, and forward in- 
to futurity, and planned and labored for generations yet to come ; 
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and now, having rested from his labors, his works, we doubt not, 
in a long succession of blessings down through far distant pe- 
riods, are destined to follow him. 

He possessed very great decision and energy of character. It 
isa happy circumstance in the intellectual history of any man, 
possessed originally of strong powers of mind, when it so happens, 
that at an early stage of his career, bis mind becomes decidedly 
fixed on the attainment of some one object, provided that object 
be a worthy one. ‘There is, then, not only the requisite excite- 
ment supplied to secure vigorous action, but there is also a con- 
centration of the mental forces to a single point ; so that the mind’s 
action will be at once vigorous and steady, powerful and deter- 
mined ; its highest efforts not only called forth, but called forth in 
one direction, and collected (like the solar rays falling on the vit- 
reous medium prepared for the purpose) and poured together in- 
to one burning focus. ‘This, by the way, is the great secret (under 
God) of distinguished success in all the pursuits of life, where 
any considerable mental energy is required. It is the determina- 
tion of the mental powers to one point, an untiring, unrelaxing ef- 
fort to gain that point, which has accomplished in letters, in science, 
in the arts, and the common business of life, almost all the great 
results that have ever been accomplished in our world. There is, 
undoubtedly, an original difference in men’s minds in regard to 
the susceptibility or capacity of vigorous action ; some minds be- 
ing in this sense much stronger than others. But, over and above 
this original difference, there is also a decision and an energy of 
character which is wholly acquired, and acquired in the way we 
have pointed out. Frequently, some incidental, and so far as the 
mind itself is concerned, purely fortuitous or undesigned occur- 
rence, is the occasion of giving tothe mind a particular determina- 
tion; it is turned with the main current of its desires toward some 
one specific object, and this object becomes henceforth the ab- 
sorbing object of-pursuit: like the goal at the end of the race, to 
those who contended in that exercise, it is the only object upon 
which the eye of the mind rests steadily, amidst a thousand other 
objects which might have been chosen instead of it, and the only 
object which the feelings of the heart are strongly interested to 
obtain. Now in consequence of this concentration of thought and 
desire upon this one object of pursuit, it surely can be no won- 
der, that there should be a higher tone of decision and energy in 
that mind, and that ordinary hinderances in the way of its ob- 
taining its object should be fearlessly met and easily surmounted, 
when in other circumstances the obstacles would have seemed in- 
superable, and the object wholly out of reach. To apply these 
remarks to the case before us. In the mind of young Rice, there 
were originally the elements of mental decision and vigor. This 
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is apparent from the early efforts which he put forth to acquire an 
education, and from the success of those efforts under very many 
disadvantages. It is also evident from other incidents in his early 
history. But it was when he came to enter upon the pursuit of 
what we have called his favorite object, the establishment of his 
seminary, that the decision and energy of his character became 
conspicuously apparent. He had almost literally to create the in- 
stitution by his own exertions. Funds were to be procured ; 
buildings were to be erected ; and (the greatest difficulty of all in 
the way of success to such an undertaking) public sentiment (at 
least among his friends) was to be gained over to the practicability 
of the object, before any thing could be done. With this difficulty 
he had for a long time to contend. There wasa great degree of 
apathy on the subject. Iew entered into his views, or felt much 
synpathy with him in the object which lay so near his heart. 

And one reason appears to have been, that they entertained no 
confidence in the feasibility of the project; it was looked upon 
by many as visionary, and hopeless of execution. Hence he had 
to struggle with many discouragements. But all this was only 
bringing into activity the latent elements of his future character, 
developing his resources, and forming his mind to a decision and 
energy, which, had it not been for this concentration of his pow- 
ers upon one point, be might never have exhibited. 

He was a thorough and decided Presbytertan, in the larger 
sense of that word, though of liberal feelings toward all denomi- 
nations of christians. On the subject of ministerial parity, in op- 
position to the high-church and jure divino principles of a portion 
of the Episcopal communion, he felt, as it would seem that every 
liberal minded and intelligent christian would feel ; namely, that 
such a pretension, as is set up by the high-chureh party» in favor 
of the exclusive validity of Expisc opal ordination, and in opposi- 
tion, virtually, to the r right of all other chure hes or wes but 
their own to be regarded as the churches and ministers of Christ, 
is, in the highest degree, unwarrantable and arrogant, and is cal- 
culated only to beget, in those who set up this pretension, a nar- 
row and illiberal “spirit toward every other class of christians. 
Our Episcopal brethren who take this ground, we are very sure, 
are not only in the wrong on this point, bat they mistake their 
truest and wisest policy, in assuming this high and exclusive ground, 
and thus excommunicating all the rest of the world who are not 
within the pale of their own church. Whatever preference they 
may feel for their own mode of church organization and church 
government, we have no doubt, that if they would only consent 
to take, (as some of the best members and brightest ornaments of 
their church have done,) simply, the ground of expediency, and 
would give up their divine right, so that they could hold out the 
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hand of christian fellowship to other churches and other ministers 
of the same common Savior; vital religion, among them would 
prosper in a degree far beyond what it can now ever be expected 
to do. As things now are, the tendency of their system is to fos- 
ter a proud, bigoted, formal spirit; and it seems to us, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that this tendency can never be arrested but by 
abandoning the system. ‘Time will show, whether we are right 
or wrong in this opinion. About the year 1824, it seems that 
bishop Ravenscroft, of North Carolina, had published two dis- 
courses, the object of which was, to hold up in the strongest light 
the high-church claims above referred to, and to make out, that 
the Episcopal church was the church, the true and only apostolic 
church, having derived its authority, by unbroken succession, froin 
the apostles themselves. ‘This was the first attempt that had been 
made at the south from so high a source, to propagate (through 
the press) these exorbitant pretensions. Dr. Rice felt himself 
called upon to enter the lists against the bishop, by attempting to 
show, in a printed reply, that the ground assumed in the bishop’s 
discourses was utterly untenable. The attempt, it is said, was 
highly satisfactory, at least, to the friends of ministerial parity. 
The field of debate on this subject has of late been very much 
reduced, by confining it (where it ought always to have been con- 
fined) to the bible: for it is a matter to be settled only by 
the authority of scripture. The precise shape of the question 
thus to be settled is this:—Does the bible furnish evidence of 
there being a third order of officers in the church, answering to the 
modern notion of diocesan bishops —the burden of proof resting, 
of course, upon those who affirm that such is the fact. Now to 
those who are at all acquainted with the controversy on this sub- 
ject, as thus restricted to the word of God, and who are not al- 
ready committed in their feelings in favor of the jure divino claim, 
we are sure we need not say, that this claim can never be made 
out: it is, to our apprehension, an assumption without proof. T _ 
was the result to which Dr. Rice came very fully and clearly, } 
his review of the bishop’s discourses. We do not believe, thas 
any plain reader of the New Testament, unused to contro- 
versy on this subject, and unconnected in his feelings in respect to 
it, ever thought of there being a third order of men permanently 
ettildiohed i in the church, as the successors of the twelve apostles, 
and possessing, as such, superior power and superior rights over 
common ministers or presbyters. Not long after this controversy 
was over, the subject of this memoir was called into the field a 
second tine, to meet the same respectable antagonist, whose opin- 
ions respecting diocesan episcopacy he had already so success- 
fully combated. ‘This latter discussion arose about the propriety 
of printing and distributing the scriptures among the people, with- 
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out note or comment, (as our national Bible Society were then 
doing.) ‘The no-comment prince iple of publishing the scriptures, 
the bishop had publicly attacked, in a discourse delivered before 
the Bible Society of North Carolina. He maintained that the 
common-prayer book, or some other approved exposition of the 
sacred text, should go along with the bible, or else it would be in 
danger of doing incalculable mischiet, particularly in the form of 
schism. Now, upon the ground assumed by the bishop in the 
former discussion, to wit, that the Episcopal church is the only 
church recognized in the scriptures; admitting this assumption to 
be true, we are not sure but the bishop’s attack on the Bible So- 
ciety was called for, and that the publishing of bibles, alone, with- 
out some Episcopal gloss to accompany them, might tend to ren- 
der the evils of schism more numerous and more inveterate than 
ever, and thus be the means of doing incalculable mischief to the 
only true and apostolic church. Dr. Rice, in replying to the bishop, 
justly stated, that if we must have a commentary to go along with 
the bible, in order to make it safe to distribute it among the peo- 
ple, then we must have some unquestionable authority for the cor- 
rectness of our commentary ; and where shall we look to find 
such authority, without going back to the exploded figment of pa- 
pal infallibility 2? The result of this discussion was decidedly fa- 
vorable to the cause of the Bible Society, and to the triumph of 
that great principle, which is the corner-stone of religious liberty, 
“That the bible alone is the religion of protestants.” Now, the 
point to which we would call attention, is, that in conducting the 
foregoing controversies, there was manifest throughout, (on the part 
of the subject of this memoir, ) the spirit of christian kindness and 
courtesy. ‘There was plainness, and faithfulness, and cogency, in 
the argument; but there was no disposition to wound, or to call 
hard names, or to trample on a fallen and discomfited foe. 

It was a strong feature in his character, that he entertained a 
great dislike to the bitterness of religious controversy. It was 
only on great and important points, that he ever consented to take 
up his pen as a controversial writer; and then, not without muck 
reluctance and self-distrust; the temper of his mind inclined him 
another way. Amicable discussion, as we have seen, he did not 
wholly decline ; but the spirit of controversy he was very far from 
indulging. He had a most thorough repugnance to mere disputa- 
tion and unprofitable logomachy, among the friends of the Re- 
deemer. He thought that mutual love had done more, even in 
respect to making men think alike, than all the disputes that ever 
took place. His sermon before the General Assembly, in the 
spring of 1620, from these words, ‘ Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace, and whereby one may edify another,” 
was characteristic of the man, and is yet remembered, we be- 
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lieve, by many who heard it. Of this discourse, his biographer 
says, that, ‘though it was not particularly able nor remarkably 
elegant, yet it was * judicious and appropriate, and the spirit which 
it breathed throughout, was eminently evangelical. Some passa- 
ges in it also, particularly that in which he exhorted his brethren 
to cultivate the spirit of harmony among themselves, by attending 
to the great fundamental points of religion, and forgetting minor dif- 
ferences, let little things pass for little things ; and that in which he 
urged them to attend to the great duty w hich was particularly in- 
cumbent on them as Presbyterians, to edify, not only the church, 
but the country, and, by their talents and learning, constrain the 
rising literature of the land to aid the progress and triumphs of 
religion, were highly characteristic ; and the conclusion of it was 
deeply solemn and impressive.” He says, also, that this discourse 
“had a happy effect upon the debates and proceedings of that 
body throughout the session.” Would that we could have such 
discourses, and with like effect, before that body in these days; 
for we are pained to say, that we verily think there never was a 
time when that * venerable body” more needed the influence of a 
pacific spirit in its counsels than now. We look around and ask, 
who is there to be found, able and willing to cast oil upon the 
troubled waters of the approaching session, and hush the contend- 
ing elements to peace?) Who will steer the ship through the diffi- 
culties of the Barnes case? Shall this excellent brother be made 
to sustain through life the public odium, the privation of the 
ministerial office, and the expulsion from his pulpit, under which 
he is now suffering? or if, on the other band, the odium is to be 
wiped off, and he is to be restored again to the functions of the s 
cred office, who is there to conciliate and bring back the anneal 
Act and Testimony men, and preserve the integrity of the Presby- 
terian body ? Scylia and Charybdis; who will take the helm, and 
steer the ship through ? 

Asa preacher, he was not fluent, it is said, on account of a natu- 
ral impediment in his speech, by which, readiness of utterance and 
the best modulation of the voice were prevented; but he was 
“Juminous and weighty, and often exceedingly powerful.” We 
never had the pleasure of hearing his pulpit performances, but we 
have been told, by those who had, that he possessed an uncom- 
mon command of his audiences, and rarely preached without some 
visible effect, especially on occasions adapted to call forth his pow- 
ers. His principal success as a preacher was owing, we should 
think, not so much to his skill and power in conducting long and 
elaborate trains of reasoning, and bringing out in the end a clear 
and powerful demonstration of some latent or unexpected truth, 
as by a direct and forcible appeal to men’s hearts, in the presenta- 
tion of more simple and obvious truths. ‘There was wont to be 
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in his preaching nothing labored or far-fetched. He was too much 
a lover of nature, to be trammeled by a very nice observance of the 
dry formal rules of rhetoric in bis popular discourses. He aimed 
at the heart and conscience e, threw himself upon his audience with- 
out einbarrassment or reserve, gave a loose to the warmth and en- 
ergy of his feelings, and frequently closed his sermons leaving 
almost the entire congregation in tears. ‘This effect of his preach- 
ing was not a little aided by the manifest and unquestionable air 
of sincerity which pervaded his performances; bis bearers all 
knew, that in what he said, there was nothing put on for the oc- 
casion,—that he was ‘* honest in the sacred cause,’’ and that he 
himself fully believed what he commended with so much direct- 
ness and simplicity to the hearts of his hearers. 

Asa writer, his friend Dr. Speece speaks of him as “ the first in 
his synod.” His Jetters, of which the book before us is chiefly com- 
posed, show a readiness and care in communicating his thoughts, 
and a talent at just and powerful description, whic h we think are 
rarely surpassed. Upon the whole, we were interested in his 
character before we read his life; we are much more so since. 
In his death, the Presbyterian church and the cause of cliistianity 
at Jarge have lost an able, a judicious, and a warmly attached 
friend and supporter. 

His views on the delicate and difficult subject of slavery, many 
of our readers may wish to learn. And it will not be out of place, 
perhaps, at the present time, when this subject is undergoing so 

vigorous a discussion, to give them. Asa _ Virginian, educated 
amid the associations and under the many influences ns this strong 
feature in the laws and the social economy of his native section of 
country, his views on this subject are, perhaps, as enlightened and 
liberal - from the nature of the case they could be expected to 
be. We are not quite sure, that, when they are looked upon in 
their application to the existing state of things at this moment, and 
with all the advantage of our position as northern men, they are not 
both just and important. The following remarks are extracted 
from a letter to William Maxwell, Esq. : 


‘I am most fully convinced that slavery is the greatest evil in our 
country, except whiskey ; ; and it is my most ardent prayer that we may 
be delivered from it. But it is my full belief that the deliverance is not 
to be accomplished by the combination of benevolent societies. The 
great body of persons composing such societies are too little accustomed 
to calculate consequences. They go directly at their measure, and 
have no means of accomplishing it but the “producing, by means of 
speeches and addresses, a stiong excitement. But on a subject of this 
delicate character, where much opposition is to be encountered, these 
very means give the adversary an advantage, which he will not fail to 
use to the injury, perhaps to the destruction of the society. While, 
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therefure, I do most devoutly wish success to the Colonization Society, 
I do earnestly wish that its friends may not refer to it as a means of de- 
liverance from slavery. Should that success which I hope for, crown 
the efforts of this association, the existence of a prosperous colony on 
the western coast, will of itself do more for the cause of emancipation, 
than all that any, or all of us, now can effect by speaking of these things. 
So fully am I convinced of this, that I deplore evely movement that 
raises any thing like opposition to the society. 

The reason why I am so strenuously opposed to any movement by 
the church or the ministers of religion on this subject, is simply this. 
F am convinced that any thing we can do will injure religion, and re- 
tard the march of public feeling i in relation to slavery. I take the case 
to be just this: as slavery exists among us, the only rere chance of 
deliverance is by making the people w illing to get rid of it. At any 
rate it is this or physical force. The problem to be a to is, to pro- 
duce that state of the public will, which will cause the people to move 
spontaneously to the eradication of the evil. Slaves by law are held as 
property. If the church or the minister of religion touches the subject, 
it is touching what are called the rights of property. The jealousy 
among our countrymen on this subject is such, that we cannot move a 
step in this way, without wakening up the strongest opposition, and pro- 
ducing the most violent excitement. The whole mass of the commi- 
nity will be set in motion, and the great body of the church will be car- 
ried along. Under this conviction, I wish the ministers of religion to 
be convinced that there is nothing in the New Testament which “obliges 
them to take hold of this subject directly. In fact, I believe that it 
never has fared well with either church or state, when the church med- 
dled with temporal affairs. And I should—knowing how unmanage- 
able religious feeling is, when not kept under the immediate influence 
of divine truth—be exceedingly afraid to see it brought to bear directly 
on the subject of slavery. Where the movement might end, I could 
not pretend to conjecture. 

But I tell you what [ wish. While we go on minding our own bvu- 
siness, and endeavoring to make as many good christians as possible 
among masters and serv ants, let the subject of slavery be discussed in 
the political papers, reviews, &c., as a question of political economy. 
Keep it entirely free from all ecclesiastical connections, and from all the 
politics of the general government ; and treat it as a matter of state con- 
cernment. Examine its effects on ‘the agriculture, commerce and man- 
ufactures of the state. Compare the expense of free and slave labor. 
Bring distinctly before the people the evil in its unavoidable operations 
and its fearful increase. Set them to calculating the weight of their 
burdens. Let them see how many old slaves, and young slaves, who 
produce nothing, they have to support. Show them how slavery de- 
ducts from the military force as well as the wealth of a country, etc. 
etc. Considerations of this sort, combined with the benevolent feelings 
growing out of a gradual, uninterrupted progress of religion, will, I be- 
lieve, set the people of their own accord to seek deliverance. They 
will foresee the necessity of a change ; soen begin to prepare for it; 
and it will come about without violence or convulsion. Such is my 
opinion.’ pp. 306—308. 
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The work before us has suggested some general observations, 
with which we will close this article. First, in regard to the best 
method of writing memoirs of the dead. 'The method most in 
vogue at the present day is, to make the subject of the memoir his 
own biographer, by publishing, in chronological order, a series of 
letters and papers, such as the deceased may have left behind him 
at his death, and which may be deemed proper for the public 
eye; taking a little pains to connect these manuscripts together, by 
interposing, bere and there, a few explanatory remarks; the whole 
object of the biographer being, to make the dead tell his own story. 
This method of writing memoirs has, unquestionably, some ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself, and many illustrious names in the lite- 
rary world to give it currency. One obvious advantage which it 
possesses is, that it makes the reader acquainted not merely with 
the subject of the memoir himself, but with all lis correspondents, 
and (as the case may be) with the taste, and fashion, and litera- 
ture of the day and circle in which he lived. ‘This is throwing into 
the department of biography an amount of interest, a variety in the 
materials, and a stock of information, which can be secured in no 
other way. <A single volume or two of biography composed after 
this manner, may embrace the history and progress of literature 
for half a century, and bring up to the reader’s view all the dis- 
tinguished actors in that portion of the great drama of life in which 
the deceased himself figured. Such, for example, is the life of 
Hannah More. It is also a comparatively easy task to make up 
a pretty good sized book in this way, especially if the deceased 
possessed but a tolerable share of the ‘“‘ cacoethes scribendi.” 
There is another method of writing memoirs, differing widely from 
the foregoing, and demanding much higher powers in him who un- 
dertakes it. It goes more into the hidden springs and causes 
which give a particular cast to men’s characters, showing what in- 
fluence such and such things had to evolve such and such traits, 
intellectual or moral, and to give them strength and prominence 
after they had been formed. It is, of course, more abstract and 
philosophical than the other method, and on that account less 
entertaining to general readers. ‘The work before us belongs to 
the former of these two kinds of writing. It professes to do little 
more than to select and arrange a mass of materials already pro- 
vided to hand. And this task, we think, is well executed. ‘The 
compiler of the work is content to be a compiler, and to let his 
deceased friend speak for himself, or to draw testimony to his 
friend’s character from others, in their correspondence with him. 
But we are inclined to think, that the compiler might have made 
his interesting book still more interesting, by indulging himself a 
little more freely in apposite remarks and brief disquisitions of his 
own, intended to lay open to view, more fully and minutely, the 
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character of the excellent individual whose history he has detailed 
before us. We think in other: words, that the memoirs of eminent 
men would, upon the whole, be more interesting and more useful, 
if, in preparing them for the public, somewhat of both the above 
methods of writing were adopted and blended together. In the 
compiler himself of the memoir under our review, we were par- 
ticularly gratified to see throughout the work so much sympa- 
thy, both in sentiment and feeling, with his departed friend, on 
the great subject of experimental “religion. We cannot but feel, 
that gentlemen in the legal profession, and of eminence in that pro- 
fession, have a more important part to act, in urging forward the 
triumphs of christianity, than as a body they have hitherto acted, 
or, perhaps, thought compatible with their professional engage- 
ments. 

Another general observation suggested to us from this work is, 
that the feeling whichis so prev: alent among religious men,—to wit, 
that they are necessarily obnoxious to statesmen and politicians, 
who are destititute of piety, on account of their religious charac- 
ter, so that they cannot hope to gain access to them, and do them 
any good,—is toa great extent an unwarrantable feeling. Dr. 
Rice had among his personal friends men high in political life, and 
who are not known to the writer to have been religious men at 
the time. Weare not aware that Mr. Wirt was regarded as a re- 
ligious man during bis earlier acquaintance with the subject of this 
memoir. Eminent in his profession, possessed of taste and va- 
rious learning, an eloquent advocate at the bar, a good classical 
scholar, and a beautiful writer; we are not aware that to these at- 
tractive characteristics he added the higher and better distinction 
of being a decided christian, till long ‘after the acquaintance we 
have spoken of commenced. And yet between him and Dr. 
Rice there was a warm friendship and free and easy intercourse. 
We know too from their letters to each other, that the subject of 
religion was very far from being kept out of view. ‘The late bril- 
liant, though somewhat eccentric orator of Roanoke, who was for 
many years one of the most distinguished men on the floor of our 
national legislature, was also an acquaintance and correspondent of 
the subject of this memoir; and an extract of a letter from the 
former to the latter of these gentlemen will show, that religion 
was not a prohibited subject between them: 


‘My good Sir, I fear that you have bestowed your culture upon a most 
thankless soil. I am led to this apprehension from the consciousness, 
that this world and all that it inherits have no longer value in my eyes. 
Am I not then more than usually culpable if i set not my heart upon 
another and a better world? And yet with a firm conviction of the 
necessity of pardon and of reconciliation, with a justly offended God, I 
am almost insensible to the motives that ought to actuate one in my 
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condition. Occasionally indeed I am penetrated, as I ought to be, 
with the sense of the mercy of my Creator, but the weight of my un- 
worthiness bows me down, and seems to render impossible the idea that 
such as I am should be accepted by him.’ p. 115. 


His letters to Mr. Madison have been already mentioned. 
These, not to name other instances, show that there is no such 
necessary separation between distinguished laymen who feel no 
particular interest on the subject of religion, and evangelical cler- 
gymen ; as that the latter could not gain access to the former, and 
be the means of doing them great “good, would they only try. 
-No class of men are in more danger, perhaps, than those who are 
high in political station, and who are supposed to be hostile to reli- 
gion. ‘They are shut out almost entirely from all friendly and faith- 
ful religious counsel. There is nobody to administer such counsel to 
them, and that tco in many instances when they would rejoice to have 
some judicious christian friend to guide them to a surer and better 
portion than that which they are seeking here. Mr. Randolph, 
in the letter from which the above extract is taken, says: “ I 
wish to thank you for your kind attention to me, and therefore this 
letter has been written. How inadequate to the expression of my 
feelings, no one but myself can tell. The want of some friend, to 
whom I can pour out my thoughts as they rise, is not the least of 
the privations under which | labor.” Almost every man, what- 
ever his station in life, has felt at times the same need which Mr. 
Randolph here expresses, of some christian friend to whom he 
could freely impart his feelings, and who knew how to deal with 
“©a wounded spirit.” Let ministers, then, whose business it is to 
“watch for souls,’ remember, that great men have souls to be 
saved or lost as well as others, and be faithful in the discharge of 
their duty to them; and their Jabor, there is abundant encourage- 
ment to believe, will not be “in vain in the Lord.” Let minis- 
ters of influence especially turn their attention to this subject, 
and go and act as duty may require. One thing is certain: the 
testimony of an approving conscience is more to be desired than 
any possible ease or advantage which can result from connivance 

at the sins of the great, or from a neglect of duty to them. 





Art. 1V.—Domestic EpvucarTion. 


On the Education of Children, while under the care of Parents and Guardians. 
By Jonny Hatt, Principal of the Ellington School. Second edition. Hart- 
ford: Canfield & Robbins. 1836, 


WE hail with satisfaction the appearance of any work calcula- 
ted to assist those who are intrusted with the education of chil- 
dren and youth, in the discharge of their arduous and responsible 
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duties. Every thing, indeed, that pertains to the training, disci- 
pline and instruction of the rising generation, interests us “deeply, 
not only as the friends and euardians of morals and religion, but 
as christian patriots and philanthropists. For we cannot but re- 
gard the bias of mind, the habits and the character formed in early 
life, by those who are next to come upon the stage of action in 
this nation, as closely connected with our own future destinies, and 
with the salvation of the world. Within the lapse of the next haif- 
century, questions of inconceivable importance to the welfare of 
the human race are to be decided, and the manner of their de- 
cision will affect the happiness of mankind for centuries to come. 
Hence the demand for peculiar care in the education of those 
who are to be actors in the important events of the coming age; 
for if we have not mistaken the signs of the times, they are to act 
in a special manner, and in an unusual degree, for future ages. 
We have for a considerable time entertained apprehensions on 
the subject of education, in reference to certain popular errors, 
which we think have a tendency to diminish strictness of paren- 
tal discipline. We have often felt the necessity of increased vig- 
lance on the part of parents, in forming both the mental and moral 
character of their offSpring; and we have not been insensible to 
the difficulties and dangers with which their work is beset. 

On the appearance of the work noticed at the head of this ar- 
ticle, we expected, from our acquaintance with the author, to find a 
treatise adapted to the circumstances of the times; and we are hap- 
py to say, after examining its pages, that we are not disappointed. 
The volume is replete with sound views and practical good sense, 
conveyed ina neat and attractive style, so as scarcely to fail of 
interesting the intelligent reader. No judicious and discerning pa- 
rent, we are sure, can rise up from the attentive perusal of this work, 
without having acquired new and important ideas respecting the 
discharge of his parental duties. Engaged, as the author has 
been for many years, in the education of youth, as a parent, and 
as the principal of an important and well-conducted institution of 
learning; and being eminently fitted, both by the structure of his 
mind and his habits of life, to write on the subject which he 
has chosen ; he has drawn lessons of practical wisdom from sour- 
ces of extensive observation and experience, which may profitably 
be examined again and again. 

It is his object to point out defects in the education of children, 
rather than advance theories respecting the best mode of treat- 
ment; to consider courses to be shunned and practices to be 
avoided, rather than to mark out any specific course which can in 
all cases be adopted. 

In this respect, his plan is a departure from the more common 
method pursued by writers on the subject, and justly claims a 
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degree of originality. It is a plan, too, calculated to awaken 
thought and inquiry in the mind of the parent, and to lead to the 
discovery and correction of faults. It is a plan successfully pur- 
sued in many branches of instruction, and may well be applied to 
that of imparting instruction to parents, in regard to the education 
of their children. 

To give our readers some idea of the work, and to prepare the 
way for the observations which we intend to offer in the conclu- 
ding part of this article, we will briefly notice the contents of the 
volume, and transfer to our pages a few extracts as specimens of 
the style and manner of the writer. 

The leading topic first introduced to our notice, is the wrong 
estimate which many parents form of the earlzest character of their 
offspring. It is laid down as “a truth incontrovertible, and of 
momentous bearing, that all children, without exception, possess 
tempers that are irascible ; dispositions which are selfish; pro- 
pensities of various kinds which tend to evil; that they are im- 
patient of restraint ; that they dislike obedience to parental au- 
thority, any further than it comports with their own inclinations ; 
that they are averse to regular industry ; and that they prefer the 
pleasures of sense to all ‘other gratifications.” To these state- 
ments every one who is at all acquainted with the subject, and 
who has no theory to maintain contrary to facts, must yield his 
unqualified assent. ‘Thus it ought ever to be borne in mind by pa- 
rents, in forming their views of education, and in regulating the 
discipline of their children, that they are depraved, radically de- 
praved, so as to be strongly biased to evil, and to need powerful 
influences to subdue their wills and overcome their natural passions 
and propensities. Many, however, seem to lose sight of these 
truths, and from a fond partiality to the objects of their affection, 
act upon the belief, that they are naturally almost as much in- 
clined to good as to evil. An error of this kind must necessarily 
be a fundamental one in education. It will invariably lead to a 
superficial treatment of faults, and to an undue and misplaced con- 
fidence in the virtuous qualities of the child. On this subject our 
author remarks : 


‘ From thirty years experience in matters of education, in various 
forms and under various circumstances, during which I have had op~ 
portunity to notice the management of children in many families, and in 
many parts of the country, [ am fully persuaded that an over-estimation 
of their good properties, and insensibility to their faults, lie at the foun- 
dation of most of the mistreatment which they receive from their pa- 
rents, and is one of the greatest causes of their little success. This 
evil is blended with every other, as giving birth to it or aiding its ef- 
fects.” p. 24. 
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The next topic of discussion is the personal neglect of pa- 
rents in conducting the education of their children. It is no 
doubt a fact, and a deplorable one too, that many parents make 
various objects of pursuit paramount to the all-important end of 
training up their children to virtue and usefulness here, and glory 
and happiness hereafter. They have so set their affections on the 
pleasures the honors, and the wealth of this world, that their 
highest aim is to secure for themselves the enjoyment of these, 
and to put their childrea in possession or pursuit of the same ob- 
jects. Hence those may be found “ who sacrifice the future well- 
being of their offspring to the love of present ease or of pleas- 
ure ; > and others, who neglect their parental duties, by wander- 
ing a the wily mazes of ambition; and still more, who, in their 
eagerness to be rich, involve themselves j in so extensive and co;n- 
plicated business concerns, as leave them little opportunity to su- 
perintend the education of their children. ‘The latter remark is 
especially true of many in our cities, who are successfully enga- 
ged in mercantile transactions, and whose time is so completely 
occupied with the management of their affairs, as to cause the 
neglect of family discipline and instruction. ‘These are induced 
to commit the education of their children to others, who are poor- 
ly qualified to stand in the place of parents, and through whose in- 
judicious management, ruin and blighted hopes are often the con- 
sequence. But these courses are commonly as unwise as they 
are pernicious and criminal. For, in the language of our author: 


‘What lustre can the highest official station give, which an abandon- 
ed child will not quickly tarnish ? Of what avail is it to acquire prop- 
erty for one who neither knows its value nor how to preserve it? Or of 
what use is it to endeavor to dignify one whose character is essentially 
base? Would it not be well for parents sometimes to reflect, whether 
it would not be better for their families to be a little less w ealthy , if in 
consequence of it their children might be rendered more capable of 
using what they did possess to better advantage ?? pp. 37, 38. 


The next subject treated of in the order of the work, is the 
government of children. Among other topics embraced under 
this head, modern views respecting discipline are examined ; the 
causes of inefficiency in parental government are pointed out; pen- 
alties for misconduct are considered ; ; and the question is answered, 
At what age should discipline commence? We prefer that our 
readers should become acquainted with the author’s views on these 
points from the pages of his work, rather than attempt to communi- 
cate them through our own. Whether they adopt all his sentiments 
or not, they cannot fail to receive important hints, that will repay 
them amply for their time, and the labor of perusing the work. We 
are next presented with remarks on the style of intercourse be- 
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tween parents and children. A greater distance between the fa- 
ther than between the mother and the child is recommended, as 
requisite to the orderly management of the family, and to a just 
gradation and distribution of powers. Itis regarded as a predomi- 
nant error of the present time, that parents “indulge in too great 
familiarities with their children, to the risk of maintaining their as- 
cendency over them, and at the hazard of that dignity which is 
necessary tocommand respect. Our author, however, would by 
no means recommend or countenance coldness, austerity, or a 
haughty and overbearing demeanor, on the part of either parent 
All he urges is, that they should avoid excessive fondness and fa- 
miliarity, “which remove all restr: tint, encourage rude, pert, and 
unceremonious questions and answers, and invite indecorous treat- 
ment of various kinds. He means, that parents shall maintain a 
deportment in the intercourse with the family, which shall constant- 
ly inspire the minds of their children with respect, and that shall 
make it manifest to all who are at the head of the household, and 
who possess authority and maintain the right to govern. 

The next subject relates to the disclosing of the faults of chil- 
dren to thetr parents, and the unreasonableness of some who are 
unwilling to be informed of their children’s misconduct. Our 
limits will not allow us here to make any extracts ; but we must 
pass on to the next topic, to wit, the necessity of parental vigi- 


lance in the education of children. By vigilance, the author 
means ‘a merited attention on the part of the parent to the 
formation of the character of his child, a constant oversight of his 
conduct, and a due care that this oversight shall not be withdrawn 


by himself, nor eluded by the latter.” The parent should pos- 


sess a knowledge of all that pertains to the character and con- 
duct of his children. He should know the places which they 
frequent, the company which they keep, the books which they 
read, and, as far as possible, their most secret practices and habits. 
The child should never be capable of deceiving the parent on 
any of these points. He should be made to believe and feel, 
that he is strictly accountable for all his actions, and should be 
often required to give account of himself. Nor should he be per- 
mitted to place himself in circumstances of temptation, by paren- 
tal approbation, and the facilities afforded him for that purpose. 
As our author justly remarks : 


‘A parent who exposes his children to all the collisions of an unre- 
strained intercourse with companions in nocturnal revels ; who provides 
them with the means of procuring hurtful enjoy ments, and who, be- 
lieving that all this is a matter of course, makes no inquiry as to ‘their 
places of resort, and the manner in which they are employed, does 
enough to excite all their latent energies of evil into action, and gives 
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even more than his tacit consent to their full development. The dark- 
ness of night, the absence of reprovers, the consciousness of safety from 
parental admonition, the presence of companions mutually exciting 
each other, the sound of music, the glee of youth, the influence of wine, 
and the forgetfulness of heaven, unite in subduing their moral sensi- 
bilities, and giving a relish for animal gratifications. Such occasions, 
often repeared, permanently vitiate their taste, and debase their moral 
and intellectual faculties.’ pp. 148, 149. 


A chapter is next devoted to the choice of schools, and the con- 
duct of parents toward their children when at school; and this 
chapter is well worthy of the perusal of all who wish their children 
should enjoy and improve the best advantages which their cir- 
cumstances afford. In the conclusion of the work, the author al- 
ludes to the early condition of those who are now in middle life, 
and possessed of property and reputation; and finds it as a fact, so 
far as his information extends, that most of them were of humble 
though respectable origin, and began the world with poverty, or 
with an outfit at least but moderate. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of those whose parents were wealthy, have become re- 
duced in property, and many of them live and die in poverty. He 
traces the causes of these different results to different courses of 
education ; the one being trained up to habits of self-denial and in- 
dustry, the other to habits of idleness and self-indulgence. ‘These 
suggestions are well worthy the consideration of the wealthy 
and affluent in our country, who are hoarding up treasures for their 
children. ‘They should teach them to devote their property to 
objects of benevolence and public utility, and to act on the princi- 
ple of doing the greatest possible good with their earthly treasures. 
To say nothing more, this is the safest course for the future respect- 
ability and happiness of those for whose character they are held, 
in a great measure, responsible. It is the surest means of producing 
those results which every virtuous parent wishes for his offspring. 

Taking leave of the work under review, we will close this article 
with a few thoughts of our own, on the all-important subject of 
which it treats. And that we may not deviate from the plan of the 
author, we will offer our remarks in the way of pointing out some 
further defects in the education of children. 

1. It isa radical and fundamental error with many parents, that 
they educate their children solely for this world. In Jove with it 
themselves, they esteem the world the best portion for their rising 
families. They wish them to shine in society, to take the lead in 
the first ranks of respectability and fashion, and, from an elevation 
which wealth and learning and talents bestow, to enjoy the high- 
est worldly advantages. Hence their first inquiry is, how can they 
be put in the way of such attainments? And the whole course of 
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education is shaped accordingly. The child is taught to Jook upon 
certain objects in this life as his supreme good, and the strongest 
possible motives are urged on his mind to induce him to pursue 
them with the utmost ardor. His pride, his avarice, his love of 
personal aggrandizement, are called into early and constant exer- 
cise, in order to form those principles of action, which in the pa- 
rents’ estimation are essential to success in life. Under this disci- 
pline, be becomes a little worldling before he knows the meaning 
of the term; and all the parents’ influence, both of precept and ex- 
ample, is afterwards employed in shaping and strengthening the 
character which they have been so successful as to form in the pe- 
riod of early childhood. The consequence is just what, under 
the circumstances, might be expected. ‘The depraved propensi- 
ties of human nature in the child are well adapted to give efficiency 
to such treatment. His choice fastens on the world, and his plan 
is formed to secure that portion which he has chosen. His _pur- 
pose is intensely fixed, to pursue a course of self-gratification and 
aggrandizement, and no ordinary means will overcome his selfish- © 
ness and lead to right principles of action. God and his govern- 
ment, the soul and its eternal destinies, are forgotten ; moral ob- 
ligation is kept out of view ; conscience loses its susceptibility ; the 
mind is blinded, and the moral being becomes a Jow and groveling 
animal, without any lofty aspirings after true glory or immortality. 
Such, we fear, is the kind of education, to a great extent, preva- 
lent in our country at the present day. But how totally at variance 
is this with duty! how utterly opposed to the divine requirement, 
that children should be trained up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord! how destructive to the happiness of those concern- 
ed, both here and hereafter ! 

Let every parent educate his offspring for God, and not for this 
world. Let his first lessons of instruction be of such a kind, as to 
turn the infant heart to its Father in heaven,—as to make it feel 
moral obligation. Let the child be taught that be is not bis own, 
but that he is bound to glorify God in his body and spirit which are 
his. Let his parents surrender him up to his rightful owner and 
prepare him for his service. Let them refer all their plans re- 
specting him to the divine will, and regulate their conduct to- 
ward hin, with the abiding conviction, that they are the stewards 
of the Lord, intrusted by him with the care and education of their 
offspring. ‘Then will the world be made to take its proper place, 
and parental counsel, and parental discipline, and parental influence, 
all combine to train up a generation for usefuluess in this life, and 
for blessedness in the life to come. 

2. Itisa great fault with many parents, that they underrate the 
importance of the education of their children, and form too low 
an estimate of the greatness and difficulty of the work. 


Vou. VIII. 
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Some seem to suppose, that very little attention on their part 
to the mental and moral culture of their offspring, is sufficient for 
all the purposes of education. ‘They appear to imagine, that the 
child will grow up, of bis own accord, intelligent and virtuous, and 
that left to himself and to the influence of circumstances, le will 
acquire such habits and form such a character, as will best fit bim 
to act an honorable part in life. A little occasional counsel or 
correction at most, is all thatis needed. No special pains are re- 
quisite to check his propensities, to restrain his appetites and pas- 
sions, and to govern and direct his will to the choice of suitable 
objects of pursuit. Entertaining such views, or at Jeast acting 
under such impressions, parents often attach an inferior importance 
to domestic education, and overlook the greatness and difficulty of 
the work. Hence their sense of parental obligation is Gaenencen. 
They have little disposition to engage faithfully in the discharge 
of their duties. They allot but a small portion of time to the in- 
struction and discipline of their children. ‘They leave them to form 
their purposes, and consequent habits, under the promptings of a 
depraved nature, without proper check or restraint. ‘Vhe child 
begins to act in obedience to wrong propensities, while the parent 
takes little pains to implant feelings and principles which are right. 
He grows up a narrow-minded selfish being ; and it is well, if thus 
left to himself, he is not educated for profligacy and ruin, to bring 
both his father and his mother to shame. 

Every parent ought to feel, that the training up of his offspring 
to proper mental and moral habits, is a work difficult, responsible, 
and of sufficient importance to engage his chief attention and care. 
He ought to be thoroughly impressed with the greatness of -tlie 
obligations which devolve upon him, and with constant vigilance 
and nnremitted effort, endeavor to come up to the full measure of 
his responsibilities. For his encouragement, be has aright to ex- 
pect the blessing of God on his exertions, and to hope for success 
in educ ating the immortal souls committed to his care. 

Another defect in the education of children, and the last to 
which we shall refer in this article, results from the character of the 
parents themselves. 

There is often a failure on the part of the good and virtnous, 
to exhibit at all times in the presence of their families, right feel- 
ings and principles, and to maintain in all things a consistent ex- 
ample. The best of parents sometimes err; but many, who have 
a just claim to moral worth, are in part under the influence of 
passion, prejudice and unholy desires. They take a wrong view, 
and form a wrong estimate of things. They set their affections on 
wealth, or popularity, or worldly pleasures. They have selfish 
feelings, are sometimes envious, occasionally passionate, and not 
unfrequently appear to great disadvantage, as it regards their real 
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character. ‘These things are perceived by children at an early 
age ; and though they may be condemned as wrong, nevertheless 
they have their influence on their education. They often do away 
the effect of many salutary counsels, and weaken the moral power 
ofthe parent. ‘Phe child begins to think, that he is excusable for 
imitating parental example, though precept, and instruction, and 
conscience too, are opposed to it. If the father’s principles are 
wrong, this is an excuse, and not unfrequently an occasion for em- 
bracing the same principles. If the mother exhibits improper feel- 
ings, they are authority for an indulgence of the same. If parental 
example is sullied with many dark spots, the shade of these will 
be darker as they are reflected on the infant mind, and through 
childhood and youth, obscure the light shed upon it from other 
sources. But what shall be said of the example of vicious pa- 
rents, as influencing the character of their offspring ? Can the cbil- 
dren of the profane, the intemperate, the licentious, be trained up 
to virtue and fitted for usefulness? Not without counteracting 
influences, sufficient to destroy the pernicious effects of parental 
example. Unless much greater moral power can be brought 
to bear upon their case, multitudes, of succeeding generations, 
must follow the steps of those who are the pests of soc iety and 
their own destroyers. ‘Toward these, let the sympathies of the 
church be directed. Let them be brought under religious instruc- 
tion in sabbath-schools, and in the house of God. Let them be 
pledged to temperance, and let all proper means be used to make 
them virtuous men and good citizens. Finally, Jet it be remem- 
bered, both by parents and all others, that, upon the education of 
youth, the destinies of this nation depends ; and not only the desti- 
nies of this nation, but the salvation of the world. 





Arr. V.—Inreivence or RELIGION UPON THE HEALTH. 


Observations on the Influence of Religion upon the Health and Physical Welfare of 
Mankind. By Amariau Bricguam, M.D. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 


How delightful the ease with which this tribe dispatch every 
thing! They will prove a servant for you in two minutes, better than 
all the testimonials inthe world. ‘Their thumbs will solve you in 
a breath the guilt or innocence of a culprit, more certainly than 
the twelve wits of a jury could do it ina week. They will tell 
you what is in your child’s head, as easily as they would tell a 
good egg ; and by what sort of incubation you may best hatch the 
thing, they will as easily tell you, for they have science of educa- 
tion also in their fingers. And then, in mind itself and morals, 
where philosophers have toiled so vainly at the mystic depths,— 
why, they will show you in a short space every thing there is in 
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man, even the whole thirty-five things, and tell you within half 
an inch the precise corner of the soul they are in. And what is 
better than all, they will make you philosophers without thought, 
and christians without repentance,—every thing is to them so 
easy. 

Here is a book in the same delightful strain. Never before did au- 
thor accomplish so much in three hundred pages, and with such infi- 
nite ease and satisfaction. Besides telling us how to be just reli- 
gious enough to be healthy and wholesome to God, which is 
certainly no inconsiderable task in itself, he has accomplished 
many other things that are well-nigh prodigious. Historically, he 
has given us the records of religious madness and extravagance, 
as seen in the rites and manners of every sect, of every god, in 
the world. Philosophically, he has taught us, that all these 
come of that hateful bump of reverence, so unfortunately stuck 
on the apex of man. Philologically, he has shown us, that 
fasting, the Lord’s supper, baptism, and the special agency of the 
Holy Spirit, besides being unhealthy, are contrary to the bible. 
And practically, he has told the people how preferable are 
ministers of the lymphatic temperament, how often it is best to 
hear them, and how far to regard what they say; ministers, also, 
he has told what books to read, how to interpret scripture,— 
what, and when, and how, and how much to preach ; and ail this, 
reader, without difficulty, and with half the thought it would have 
cost some men. On the memorable 185th page, he does for 
once record his ‘‘ deep embarrassment”; but then, as he would 
seem to inform us, rather in the way of saving our astonishment, 
than because he could not see his way with perfect satisfaction. 

To speak more seriously, this is a most extraordinary book ; 
not because of the facts it contains, for these, many of whieh have 
been contradicted, were mostly familiar before ; but for the almost 
ludicrous effrontery with which the author enters upon things 
which his mind has never digested, and the air of authority with 
which he noises the opinions of men, in matters of which he has 
no insight whatever. It is precisely the book, however, that we 
have been wishing to see ; because it is in every respect a fair ex- 
hibition of the phrenologic: al doctrine and spirit in reference to re- 
ligion. It has been much insisted on by some of the teachers of 
phrenology, that it has no irreligious tendencies ; perhaps having 
been men of religious habits before they took up the subject, and 
so having never feit the proper and legitimate effects, they have 
even been so far deluded as to fancy, and soberly to argue, after 
their fashion, that it would be an important aid to religion. Very 
few men are competent to seize upon the moral tendencies of a 
philosophical system, and therefore many true christians have too 
hastily credited the shallow but somewhat plausible evidence of 
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the “science.” Indeed, there is something very fascinating to a 
certain class, in seeing a geography and atlas of the faculties, that 
they can understand! That looks like philosophy! and though a 
man is certainly no wiser for being told that he thinks a certain 
thing at a certain spot on the map of his brains, than he is to 
know that he thinks it with his mind; yet the mass are wonder- 
fully tempted, when they can put their finger on the very spot, 
to forget that they can only know what and how they think by 
thinking. Wehave therefore been hoping to see a true exhibi- 
tion of phrenologized religion, or, if it should so fall out, christi- 
anity ; well knowing that this would do more to open the eyes of 
the public, than the most labored proofs of the sensuality and in- 
herent infidelity of the doctrine. It was necessary that the legiti- 
mate effects of the doctrine should be seen ; and perhaps it is not 
amiss, that they may be secn ona mind rather superficial ; for it is 
not philosophers who need to be guarded by such an example. 
Furthermore, the practical tendency of any sect is more com- 
pletely exhibited when it takes possession of a mind destined to 
borrow its materials; for then, no largeness of view or inward 
force overleaps the narrow confines of error and remains unsub- 
jected, to temper or soften the natural and legitimate effects. 

In this point of view, or, as a witness for the phrenological spirit, 
the work of Dr. Brigham has a degree of importance, to which it 
is by no means entitled by the gravity of its materials; and it is in 
this point of view only, that we volunteer a mention of it in our 
pages. We do it, not so much with a design to refute its doctrines, 
as to show from it the proper caliber and spirit of the ‘new sci- 
ence,” when brought into the province of religion. Here, doubt- 
Jess, is the weak side of a philosophy eminently weak every where.* 





* We are tempted to subjoin, as it may be long before we notice phrenology 
again, the substance of a few notes which it occurred to us to make, when read- 
ing the late work of Combe. It is very evident that this science cannot (as dis- 
tinctive) teach us what we think; for that must be found out by thinking, and 
not by sight or touch. Neither can it tell us how to think, or give us the law of 
intellectual or moral development. 

If it have any peculiar value, it rests in this, that it gives the character inward- 
ly from external examination of the head. What, then, we inquired, is the 
probability that this doctrine, when applied in a given case, affords a true result ? 
We were struck on observing the immense number of concurrent chances neces- 
sary to a true result, sume of which we noted down. As the popular mind is 
not sufficiently aware how improbable an event may be, which deperds on the 
concurrence of many events that are even probable in themselves, we venture 
to construct the following table or estimate. 

1. There is the chance that the doctrine he correct, viz.: that the faculties giv- 
en as elementary be true elements; that they be a// the elements. (as they must 
be if * combination” only is to adjust a sound result,) and that all the elements 
be rightly assigned to their place in the brain. We mean to be very courteous, 
—say then, though it make fools of all the philosophers that ever lived before, 
that the chance is in their favor as nine to ten. 

2. The chance that one who is to apply the doctrine have good form, size, and 
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Though we shall speak our minds plainly, we shall intend no 
disrespect to many in our country, who call themselves phrenolo- 
gists. ‘There are many who become such, rather as anatomisis 





locality, (p. 85.) in order to estimate the volume and relative force of organs. We 
admit, of course, that none but phrenologists are so endowed ; but since Gal! 
himself had neither form nor locality, (p. 002.) we can hardly believe that more 
than nine tenths are thus fortunate. 

3. The chance that one who is to apply the doctrine understands it. In orde iu 
to this, he must have all the 35 organs in good power; for it is a phrenological 
principle, as well as one of common-sense, that a good faculty is necessary well 
to apprehend the same. (p. 65, et passin 1.) Poor Spurzheim could not under- 
stand what Combe meant by concentrationsess. because it was so diminutive in his 
own head. (p. 138.) See also Spurzheim. The chance of having all the 35 faculties 
in good power, is almost infinitely less, as every one who knows the doctrine of 
chances will admit, than the chance of having three. But the phrenologists are 
wonderfully fortunate. Say, then, four to five. 

4. The chance that being thus equipped, the disciple accurately measure the 
volume of any particular organ. ‘This determines the power of it. And as 
every organ is an inverted one, (p. 84.) with the base outward, as a trifle only 
of variation in measuring the base of a cone, makes a great error in the solid 
contents ; and as there is no line of boundary visible ou the outside, or even 
er (p. 85.) it is certainly indulgent to say an even chance, one to two. 

The chance that one organ has been so |: irgely developed as to * encroach” 
on the proper province of its neighbor. (p.67.) As we have no conceivable 
means of judging how often this happens, call it an even chance, one to two 

6. The chance, on the basis of the two just named, that all the organs be 
rightly measured, (as they must in order to correct combination,” which is the 
only basis of sound judgment.) is really but an infinitesimal, but call it one to ten. 

7. The chance that there be no “ frontal sinus,’—a large vacant space be- 
tween the inner and outer bone of the furehead, which is not detected, (p. 77.) 
Say nine to ten 

8. The chance that “ the fineness of texture” (p. 94.) in the brain be accurately 
judged, as it can be only guessed at. Call it one to two. 

9. The chance that temperament be rightly judged, though obviously difficult, 
(pp. 29—31, and 93—4.) Call it nine to ten. 

10. The chance that ae may not have given a power to the character 
not indicated by the organs, (p. 94.) if there be any such chance at all, as educa- 
= of some kind is universal, must be very small. Say one to ten. 

The chance that the powers may lave been dive cted to vice instead of vir- 
es (a external causes ; in which case the whole character, inteilectual and 
moral, may be mistaken; (p. 94.) together with the chance that external stimu- 
lants may have served, in the place of a deficient temperament, (p. 97.) can be no 
better than even, one to two. 

12. The chance that certain combinations of ‘ propensities’’ and “sentiments,” 
PA or not, to activity of some particular organ, be rightly estimated. (p. 97.) 
We will call it nine to ten. 

13. The chance that a certain organ be “naturally more active than another, 
without reference to size,”’ (p. 97.) tf such a thing may be, cannot of course be 
determined, though said to be unfrequent; therefore we will call it an even 
chance, one to two. 

14. The chance that the same be true of each of the organs singly, is 35 
times more adverse to correct combination, that is, one to seventy, but call it 
aa to ten 

. The volume, temperament, activity, education, etc., ete., of every and all 
organs being dete rmined, to cast a correct result in any trait of charac ter, on the 
principles of combination, would be no inconsiderable task, even if all the or- 
gans (which is impossible) were reduced in their power to determinate numbers. 
How much, for example, would a certain quantity of acqu’sitiveness atfect a cer- 

tain quantity of philoprogenitiveness 2? And as every faculty must have an effect 
upon every other, how much will all the other faculties, alimentivencss, destr uctive- 
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than as moralists, and are properly to be regarded as men of sound 
sense. ‘They bave not been deeply conversant with moral sub- 
jects ; and it is no imputation against their science to suppose, that 
if drawn off for a few years, to reflect upon themselves, and re- 
volve the wonderful impulses of human Jiberty and religion, they 
would become satisfied of the utter insufficiency of phrenology, as 
now taught. There is much in man,—should we not rather say, 
that man himself is never perceived except by a kind of reflec- 
tion, somewhat artificial or philosophic—a habit, or form, which is 
developed only by exercise in a particular direction. 

We have been astonished at the facility of our countrymen, in 
the admiration they have bestowed upon the late Dr. Spurzheim. 
It is our pride, that the stranger is so hospitably received on our 
shores ; and if he come, as it were, a philosopher into exile, ex- 
ploded by the contempt of philosophic opinion in his own coun- 
try, It is still right, that we receive him with the charity due his 
unfortunate distinction. Nay, if it be the will of God, that he 


ness, etc., etc., affect conscientiousness 2? Ordinary powers of judgment would 
despair in such a case, but phrenologists are more fortunate. Consider itan even 
chance then, one to two. 

16. But character is not absolute, it is relative. It is necessary, therefore, not 
merely to measure every organ in combination with the others in the given 
head, but also to measure it in comparison with the same in heads in general ; 
in which case the volume, or solid contents, temperament, texture, etc., of the 
same in heads generally, must be known. Here a field of mischances, number- 
less as the stars, is laid open. But say again, one to two. 

17. Nor is it necessarv only to know the volume, temperament, texture, etc., of 
the single organ itself gene rally , but it must be known in combination with "all 
the other organs in each head ; for that no organ is known till it is known in 
combination. is often repeated. The volume, temperament, texture, ete., of all 
the organs in heads general/y, must therefore be known in their combined effects 
upon the single organs generally with which comparison is thus to be made, i in 
order to adjust a "character , or distinctive description of that element in a 
given person! Well! to save numbers, so unwieldy that we can never finish our 
reckoning, call the chance one to five. 

Ik. Add to these the chance, (in common eases the least of all possible,) that 
the character, intellectually and morally, of the subject examined, be rightly es- 
timated in particulars by himself and friends, and so that the result be justly 
tested, which we will call one to two. 

We have, then, the following formula, as a measure of the worth of pireno- 
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What an invaluable discovery must it be, that enables a practical and professed 
phrenologist to give a true character of the head once in 2,700,000 times! And 
what a noble basis on which to rest moral science , education, and the awful in- 
terests of religion! one chance in 2,700,000! >We know very well, that they do 
judge cases more successfully than this would indicate ; but it is by observing 
eyes, countenance, tone, air, ete., ete., and not by virtue of the “ se ience.’ 

Gall, we are told, bad neither form nor locality, —faculties essential to this 
science. Spurzheim was grieved, that his loving disciple at Edinburgh should 
hint his lack of concentrativeness,—a faculty of fundame ntal importance in every spe- 
cies of philosophy. Since they deal thus with each other, we venture to in- 
quire, whether there may not be a fatal deficiency somewhere in the heads of 
the whole tribe ? 
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be laid in our dust, let the spot where his infatuated industry rests, 
be marked by some appropriate monument. But why should 
the novelties and the coarse infidelity of one, whom the neol- 
ogizing infidels of his own country discard as crude and _vision- 
ary, be so hastily credited by us as profound discoveries? Does it 
regenerate folly, that it has come to our shores? Can we not,— 
shall we not, some time or other, learn to distinguish, between 
opening our hearts and giving up our understandings? And why, 
especially, are christian ministers so ready to speak, even in their 
sermons, of the “ great philosopher” ? and why do they greet so 
complacently the itinerant pedlars of this mental quackery ? Let 
them read,—let them examine, weigh, and inwardly digest, the 
two volumes of their great philosopher, and they will find, that so 
far from being any philosopher, he is, in his feelings, a man of low 
vanity ; that against religion he is swayed by the prejudices and 
retails the vulgar cant of the mob; that, if he has studied the brain 
with industry, and often observed individual facts with acuteness, 
his general deductions are a disorderly jumble, rather than a unique 
and digested system ; and that, as far as mental analysis or resolu- 
tion of psychological elements is concerned, (which in fact is, after 
all, the only ground on which his pretensions rest,) his work 

more like the fuss of an alchemist, than it is like the sagacious 
and orderly process of philosophic research. No distinction is in- 
telligently drawn, and of course, none is adhered to; every thing 
which is established is given up, and every thing but what Is pro- 
ved, established. For a very natural reason, he is ever looking for 
mind outwardly ; and there is of necessity therefore no personal 
life, no strong unity of consciousness, in his doctrine of man. He 
empties the skull ; he turns over the brains; he talks about func- 
tions and Peeing and the quarts there are of them; but of 
mind, as a living monad, he never thinks; he thinks of it rather 
asa mess. Is this a pbilosopher?—Call him rather an arusper. 

We make these remarks, partly with a view to admonish and 
check what we deem a hasty and dangerous tendency in the pub- 
lic, at this time, and partly to save ourselves the use of severer 
terms, concerning the author we have in hand. Nor will it by 
any means displease us, if some degree of factitious dignity, im- 
parted by the association, shall bring him the more fitly within 
range of our criticism. 

Dr. Brigham, the reader will at once perceive, is an implicit 
disciple of the great philosopher, and, like every such disciple, 
transcends all the follies of his master. With no title to discovery, 
he is yet the more pleased with his originality. He retails the 
opinions of his master more confidently without their reasons than 
he did with them. And the certainty which his chief felt, for the 
most part, in mental science, when the doctrine is possible, he 
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feels in religion, where it is absurd. Yet his book is better fit- 
ted, we suspect, to make converts among a certain class, than the 
works of Spurzheim himself; it isso by reason of its very faults. 
While it will do much, as we have anticipated, to open the eyes 
of christians and of all sober and judicious persons, and so at length 
to establish right opinions; we fear it will at first delude too many 
of the young and giddy, and especially of that numerous class, 
who, to weakness and want of cultivation unite hostile and fla- 
grant prejudices against every kind of religion which includes the 
necessity of virtue. 

There is a kind of even, self-possessed malice in the book to- 
ward religion, which will please them. And, soberly, if there be 
any thing respectable in that which gives unity to a work, we 
ourselves think it the author’s most manly principle ; for, intellec- 
tually, be has no one subject, and does not know himself, whether 
he is writing a theory of moral development, or a treatise upon 
health. 

There is, too, a vein of self-confidence, or rather impudence, 
in the book, that is very likely to impose upon the vulgar. We 
undertook to mark the sentences beginning,—* I am of ~vinion,” 
“T judge,” “1 advise,” and the like ; but we soon found it a 
hopeless task. We must refer at once to the book itself, where 
they will be found as thick neighbors as our phrenologic bumps. 
The most difficult and disputed questions are often dispatched in 
this way with magisterial satisfaction. Always, where the author 
had not the sense to devise a reason, or was (oo ignorant to inves- 
tigate farther, he says,—‘ I am of opinion,” and that ends it. A 
man who speaks with such authority, will surely be deemed a phi- 
losopher. 

And if they should not make the discovery, it will not be amiss 
to receive a gentle intimation. They [the preachers] seem not 
to observe,” he says, “ that the age demands explanation, not dog- 
matism ; that christianity is very properly yielding to the spirit of 
the age, and has become philosophical. Heretofore, when the 
creat mass of mankind received it and believed it without exam- 
ination, then it was dogmatical, imperious, immutable; but now, like 
all other subjects, it is submitting itself, and must submit itself, to 
discussion, analysis and examination.” (p. 325.) This, after the 
rigid and profound research of his scripture commentary on the sa- 
craments, is magical indeed. How charming must it be to the un- 
fortunate class we have named, to hear that christianity is yte/ding 
in its once immutable principles, and becoming philosophical ; 
and withal, after such a sort of philosophy, in which any man who 
has the five senses may be as deep as the wisest. 

Besides, the writer is a man of such age and experience, as must 
be respected. Hear how he speaks. ‘ Innumerable facts, de- 
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rived from many years [!] of careful observation and inquiry ; very 
many physiological and psychological truths must be obliterated 
from my memory, [!!] before 1 can be denied the consciousness 
of having collected (though in a very imperfect manner) import- 
ant and timely considerations for my countrymen.” (p. 329.) Ven- 
erable man! they will say, and bless the wisdom of his gray hairs 
with solemn admiration. Indeed, one must be of a prodigious age, 
who has even begun to anticipate the time when his “ conscious- 
ness” will be preserved only by his ‘“‘ memory,” and especially his 
consciousness of having written a book, by his memory of “ very 
many psychological truths.” 

Nor will it be vain that he -has seen foreign countries. A chap- 
ter upon stiffness, or anchylosis of the joints, as seen in the shock- 
ing austerities of the east, “he thus pointedly concludes: ‘* When If 
was at Rome in 1829, I saw, near the Basilica of St. Giovanni, the 
Scala Santa or holy stairs; which at that time were covered with 
devotees of both sexes, slowly, and I thought paintully, ascending 
on their knees, occasionally kissing the steps and saying prayers. 
The stairs consist of twenty-eight steps, and are said to have once 
belonged to the palace of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem.” (p. 75.) 
By w hich it satisfactorily appears, that the venerable author has 
traveled too, even in his old age; though it is not so evident, what 
connection tlie fact has with anchylosis ‘of the joints ; unless, per- 
haps, that the stairs he saw once belonged to Pontius Pilate at Je- 
rusalem. The fact, however, will have its weight. 

An extraordinary vein of learning, too, is here opened. The 
influence of religion upon health was to be considered ; but yet 
there was a vast deal of learning besides, which the veteran author 
knew of, (vid. Lempriere’s Dictionary, Bryant’s Mythology, Mo- 
sheim’s History, &c.,) and which, as it had nothing to do with the 
subject, he determined to put into three or four introductory chap- 
ters by itself. ‘These, having no intelligent object, will doubtless 
excite pure astonishment. 

In fact, the book is too well fitted to impose upon the irreligious 
vulgar,—just that class which the humane and good are careful to 
surround with safeguards and moral defenses, and that, whose ap- 
plause, toa man of elevated feeling, would be ignominy itself. It 
will drive from many such, we fear, the little remaining respect 
they feel for religion. It suits their taste, it flatters their wit, it 
arms them with excuses against their conscience, and what they 
will fancy wise reasonings against the gospel; and so it will make 
a prey,—alas! the prey is too easy —of their defenseless souls. 

In the mean time, the cultivated reader will see at once, in the 
air of industrious crudity, and the utter want of philosophic dis- 
crimination every where manifest, that the author does not know 
his facts ; that he has digested nothing ; and wears his learning less 
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in the manner of a veteran than of an ambitious boy. And not 
only is he ignorant what his facts mean, but he does not even un- 
derstand what they are meant to mean, or what his book is meant 
to establish. It is entitled, Observations on the Influence of Re- 
ligion upon the Health. But this, it will be seen at once, is a 
mere pretext to hold the author within the limits of his profes- 
sion. In some parts of the book, one would suppose, that his de- 
sign was to enlighten the world, and the clergy in particular, in 
reference to the written gospel, and perhaps to establish a new 
sect. If We turn to his preface, where he apoloyizes for the three 
learned chapters, or to his concluding chapter, we see that he has 
heard of such a thing as the philosophy of religious history ; and 
that some indistinct notion of a theory of moral development on 
the phrenologic basis, or of the development of what he calls “ re- 
ligious sentiment,” figures before his mind. Almost the whole 
book, however, has nothing whatever to do with such a theory. 
The three learned chapters are made up for the most part, of my- 
thological and historical extracts, thrown together in what, by way 
of distinction, it is time to call the phrenologic style. ‘Then fol- 
lows a chapter of scripture commentary, in reference not to “ sen- 
timents” but sacraments. A large, and some will think the 
weightiest part of the volume, is a polemic against night-meetings, 
protracted meetings, and the doctrine of the | ‘special agency of the 
Holy Spirit. A description of the brain and nervous system is 
given ; and then comes the conclusion. On the whole, (and that 
is the only satisfactory account we can make out,) the author 
seems to give out, al the beginning, that he is to be philosophical ; 

in the end, to conclude that he has been; while, between the be- 
ginning and the end, be is Dr. Amariah Brigham, who was at 
Rome in 1829, and who, since that time, has been in various 
places. By no other figure can we describe the manner of his 
book so intelligibly. 

But here is a view, if not a philosophy, of the “religious sen- 
timent.” Let us try if we may extract it; for it is our business, 
remember, not to refute, but to observe. What then is this new 
thing, which the new philosophy brings us in place of the gospel, 
which our unlearned fathers received? It is something like this: 
There is in man, or rather in the top of his head, what the author 
calls “‘ religious sentiment,” and for which he is at some pains to 
tell us he “entertains a profound respect.” This sentiment 
is * innate,” of course, and ‘ universal ;” being a part of the con- 
stitution itself. He says nothing, therefore—and his doctrine per- 
mits nothing to be said,—of will, or of moral obligation, or of fu- 
ture responsibility ; and he is so far consistent, that he nowhere 
seems to impute blame himself ;—except to those who ride their 
horses to church, and believe in the special agency of the Holy 
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Spirit. The religious sentiment being innate and universal, im- 
mediately puts men upon “adoration ;”’ and as the true God is at 
first unknown, it worships such stuff as it can find,—crickets, 
snakes, thunder, the sun, and all the tribe of manufactured idols ; 
(p. 14.) which, however, was very well, we are told, because they 
could be ‘benefited only by gross forms of religion, and such as 
powerfully strike the senses”! (p. 16.) Ignorant of forms and ce- 
remonies also, they took to cutting up one another and their chil- 
dren, and mutilating their own bodies, which our author thir. 
must have been very salutary, (p. 35. ) and which too, they doubt- 
less did in the way of “sentiment,” as violations of obligation are 
out of the case. Whether this sort of worship, which we under- 
stand him to regard as virtuous, is paid as to a “ malevolent being 
delighted with the misery of his creatures,” he is uncertain ; (p.77.) 
but it is all the same. When the brain is more cultivated, better 
things may be expected, but not till then. (p. 301.) In process 
of time arose the Jewish system, which he seems to think more 
creditable as a ‘ wise medical police” established by Dr. Moses, 
(p. 315.) than as a revelation of God; for the God of the new 
testament is entirely a different being. (p. 17,18.) ‘The religion 
of Christ is entirely without form or ceremony ; the Lord’s sup- 
per and baptism being founded only on mistaken commentary ; | 
is therefore purely a spiritual religion. (p. 18, and cap. 4.) And 
now what is included in this spiritual religion?—what is the 
“sentiment” todo? It is to exercise no particular “ feelings or 
emotions.” (p. 320.) It is not obliged to the ‘hearing of ser- 
mons.” (p. 316.) It is not to sing, for the “ psalm-singer’’ is a 
word of contempt. (p. 328.) It is not to pray, and especially not 
to adore, for “ flatteries and compliments, despised even by wise 
men, are much less capable of pleasing the Deity.” (p. 321.) In 
fact it comes to this: there is no worship of God, inward or out- 
ward, which is obligatory ; but “men (we give his own words) 
should be taught to venerate the virtues inculeated by our Savior, 
to worship, if [ may so express myself, truth, love, charity, self- 
denial, etc., virtues of which he was the living personification” ‘ 
(p. 321.) Shall we carry out the doctrine to a result which, 
though legitimate, he omitted to state? According to his own doc- 
trine and even his words, (p. 13.) truth, love, charity, self-denial, 
etc., are all innate in the bumps ; let then every man worship his 
own brains! That this sort of worship might in some cases be 
carried to an “ unreasonable extent,” (p. 331.) we most certainly 
agree. 

This, our readers will understand, is the highest development 
of the “sentiment ;” this is christianity in its complete spiritual 
form! Of course the calabash philosophy was necessary to ripen 
it to this perfection ; it has “ yielded fiow to the spirit of the age 
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and become re erin >? it has met the “increased intelli- 
gence of the times”! (p. 325.) If the reader will try, whether 
this be caricature or sober exposition, let him refer to the pages 
which we have carefully cited. Farther we have nothing to say, 
except that if this be an astonishing example of shallow and 
conceited infidelity, it is precisely what a phrenologized religion 
should be. 

We come to a point more serious. Great allowance should 
evidently be made for fault of understanding; but there are still too 
many things in the book, which can be accounted for only on the 
ground of great obliquity. Why is it, that in writing such a book, 
nothing favorable to religion is noticed? Are not the medical books 
known to be full on the subject ? Do not the physicians of lunatic 
hospitals affirm, that patients religiously affected are more likely to 
get well than others ?* How often is the physician told by his suf- 
fering patient, that he could not live buat for the ministrations of 
heavenly support?) And when the physician has done his utmost, 
and finding all bis skill baffled, despairs, how often does he see a 
spirit of supernatural health and vigor rejoicing still in the poor, 
rent tenement, and if not absolutely restoring it to soundness, yet 
holding it together long after his art has become useless ? Why is 
there no allusion to such facts, but only a catalogue given of ex- 
travagances and insanities; and since these were not enough, a ma- 
nifest effort to associate religion with human sacrifices and all the 
beastly excesses of idolatry? Even the Lord’s supper and the 
baptism of infants, as practiced among us, are injurious to health ! 
an opinion, the folly of which a mora! infatuation only could have 
prompted one to express. The sabbath, it is agreed, ic salutary 
as a day of rest to man, though no longer of obligation since the 
days of Christ. Having expressed this opinion, and thus dispatch- 
ed the day, he no sooner remembers that some go to church on 
that day, in which case it is convenient to use their horses, than he 
discovers that there is an ‘express command to let the cattle rest ;” 
and then again, when he remembers, that so many keep the day 
closely, as a day of rest, he vents his impatience, that men “ be- 
little the subject” so far as to think it an offense against God, to 
ride or visit friends on that day”! Now these are ndlcsbtens 
which no man, however simple, falls into, except by instigation of 
moral obliquity. Must we go further? Had the author of this book 
never heard, that the true philosopher i is of a pure mind? Had he 
never heard that his favorite doctrine is suspected to be of a gross 
and sensual tendency? By what fatality then is it,—unless that 


*The late Dr. Todd of Hartford used to say, that there seemed to be some 
ground-work left in such patients,—something to which sober thoughts would 
fasten as they came. 
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truth will verify her promises, that he has condescended to be 
himself an example so unhappily distinguished ? The note which 
he has seen fit to add, on the 63d page, as it bad nothing: to do 
with the subject, must be taken for gratuitous obscenity. On the 
276th page, he quotes with approbation the words of a French 
writer, who says in the true spirit of phrenology, that “ the singu- 
lar union of religion with the amorous passions excites enstatic 
love of God, the virgin, or some saint”! Whata stye this! 

We begin to feel, that we compromit our dignity by prosecuting 
this development longer. The main labor of this book, we have 
already hinted, is to discredit the doctrine of the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit. “This subject,” as he tells us in a tone of 
high promise, ‘is eminently philosophical ;” if so, it needs to be 
much more philosophically discussed. We cannot follow him; 
his list of extravagauces has been discussed a thousand times, 
they are familiar to every intelligent chfiétiin. It would be a com- 
plete and irrefutable answer to all he has advanced on this subject, 
to say, that if the extravagauces in question do not come superna- 
turally, they come naturally,—if not of the Holy Spirit, then of 
the brain itself, in which case they have nothing to do in any way 
with the doctrine of the Spirit. But it is not our business to re- 
fute, and we wish it to be distinctly noted, that we do not descend 
to reason with this author. We use him rather,—we hold him 
up as a symbol of what the popular mind might not so easily see 
without an example. This we say is the crudity, the conceit, the 
infidelity, the sensuality of the phrenologic doctrine, when it finds 
a mind and heart which it can fully subject or mold to itself,— 
which it can fill, and leave no room unoccupied. ‘The moment it 
becomes the real philosophy of religion, it becomes just what we 
have seen. Without great and radical modifications —without in- 
troducing at least the element of moral liberty, it can be nothing 
else; and what the doctrine is, the spirit must be. 

We know not whether any thing we may say can be of any be- 
nefit to the author ; but we assure him, and if we know our own 
hearts, with great sincerity, that his talents have not much to hope 
for in the way of philosophy, or his heart in the way of religion. 
But if be cannot abstain, and if his doctrine of man absolutely 
forbids any better ceremony of faith or way of moral purification, 
we advise, that in some way he bevin ablution of his thirty-five, 
that he open and air their chainber, and wait, though it be, a Ro- 
man lustrum for pure thoughts. And yet we show him a nore 
excellent way. Let him learn to moderate his conceit ; let him 
retire within the limits of his noble profession, and there as a hum- 
ble and penitent disciple, Jet him copy the celestial spirit of the 
great Physician and follow his benignant example, ministering of 
his art to the bodies, and of love to the souls of men. He will 
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then have a better sort of self-approving than he now understands ; 
he will be a happier, and, by all whose opinions are of any value, 
will be deemed a wiser man. 


Are we wrong in suspecting the rise of a general boldness 
among the enemies of Christ at this time, against the doctrine of 
the special agency of the Holy Spirit and revivals of religion? 
The unhappy extravagances which have been acted in some 
parts, and especially the present state of religious declension, 
hardly allow it to be otherwise. Indeed we fear that evil thoughts 
may have contaminated, to some extent, the body of orthodoxy 
itself. And it is in this view, that we now propose to take up, at 
sone length, the vindication of spiritual agency as a doctrine, and 
as seen in revivals of religion. We do it in this connection, that 
we may not seem to shun examination and discussion of the sub- 
ject, in which the author we have in hand evidently expects to 
make his chief impression; but as he has scarcely touched the 
merits of the subject, we prefer to have no particular reference to 
what he has said in our discussion. 

It is much to be regretted, both as unjust to the law of the 
Spirit, and as breeding confusion in this whole subject, that some 
who seem to be pillars, have so hastily conceded, that modern re- 
vivals are fundamentally distinguished from the pentecostal work, 
and others which followed in the apostolic age. It operates so 
obviously to discredit revivals and embolden ‘all that’ numerous 
class who are ready to reject every form of spiritual agency, that 
they could not, we are persuaded, give up ground so important, 
unless constrained by something like a misconception of the his- 
tory of spiritual agency in the apostolic age. 

In all the spiritual operations and effects of that age, there are 
two classes of incidents, to wit: the inward, moral, and invisible; 
and again, the outward and sensible. ‘The former class embraces 
conviction of sin, repentance, joy in God, and a joyful fellowship 
with his people, as on the day of Pentecost. "The latter class 
embraces the sound as of a rushing wind, flames of fire flitting 
round the assembly, speaking of tongues, the power of miracles, 
and the diversified incidents called « vifts of the Spirit,” in the no- 
ted chapter of Paul on this subject. The former class is seen at 
the present day, just as it was seen in the apostolic age ; the Jatter 
we seeno more. Now what is the explanation of this? It is, that 
the latter, which many so unthinkingly stare at and call miracu- 
lous, by way of eminence, were, after all, no substantive part of the 
spiritual work, but only certain outward accidents or signs super- 
added, in order to bring out and substantiate the idea of a super- 
natural agency concerned in the moral renovation of men. The 
miraculous gifts were doubtless of use, in spreading and verifying 
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the gospel ; but principally as external indications of the indwel- 
ling power of God. If, for example, the gift of tongues was im- 
parted to aid the disciples in teaching other nations, as is often in- 
sisted, why did Paul declare, that he had rather speak five words 
with the understanding, that he might teach others, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue? and why, thet he who speak- 
eth with an unknown tongue, speaketh not unto men, but unto God ? 
Let us refer to the scene of the Pentecost. Christ had promis- 
ed the Comforter; not to impart wonderful gilts, but to convince 
of sin, of righteousness, and of a judgment to come. And now, 
as the disciples were praying together,—probably for the Spirit,— 
though they did not yet well understand what was meant by the 
gift,—there came a sound, as of a rushing mighty wind. W by this 
wind-like sound? ‘To indicate the Spirit, that is, the wind, the 
breath, or invisible power, which was to convince of sin, ete. Had 
no such outward sign been given, to indicate the presence of a 
supernatural power, the three thousand might have been converted, 
and without so much as knowing whether there be any Holy 
Ghost ; as were the disciples at Ephesus, until the gift of tongues 
made them conversant with such an agent. It was a like neces- 
sity which led the Savior to breathe on the disciples, when he said, 
receive ye the Holy Ghost; it was an act explanatory of what 
they were too little qualified, as yet, to apprehend. But flames 
of fire also appeared flitting over the assembly. ‘This may have 
been to excite a fuller conviction of supernatural agency, and pre- 
vent the suspicion that the sound they heard was only the sound 
of areal wind. It had been prophesied, that Christ would bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost and with fire; either to aid the ed 
lopment of spiritual agency simply, i in the manner suggested, « 
perbaps in allusion to his retributions as Judge of the world. The 
disciples too, began to speak with tongues ; probably to indicate 
that the Spirit was not come to work outward signs, but to seize 
upon the mind itself; which certainly could not be shown more 
beautifully or aptly than by calling out a mental product from their 
lips,-—language, living and intellivent, though but a moment be- 
fore, as much above their command as the language of heaven. 
These sounds, sights, and wonderful gifts, then, we regard only 
as exponents of the great moral work, which were necessary in that 
age, as every one must see, to bring out into history, to identify 
and realize the unseen agency of the Spirit. They were, if we 
may so speak, the smoke only, and not the substance of his work. 
What followed was precisely of a character with modern revivals 
in every particular, —an unseen power agitating a Vast assembly 
with awful convictions of sin, leading them to repentance and joy- 
ful hope and fellowship. Here is the great work, the mystery, 
the grand miracle of all,—a work which is unique and identical in 
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every age of the world. “ There are diversities of gifts, but the 
same spirit. ‘here are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord. ‘There are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God who worketh all in all. But the maniresTaTion of 
the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” And since gifts, 
administrations, operations,—all manifestations outwardly are no 
longer necessary ; since we can vow understand the great Agent 
by his moral work, we may still add with Paul, as we trace his 
awful goings, ‘all these worketh the se/f-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will.” In this view, we do not hesitate 
to affirm, that modern revivals are precisely of a kind with those 
of the apostolic age, in a moral point of view ; and that is in every 
thing of substance. So far therefore as scripture authority is 
wanted, they have it in the most complete manner. 

But the question still remains as common to both, whether the 
special agency we claim, is any better than imaginary or even fa- 
natical. And here we are brought, in the way of vindication, to 
look at the doctrine as it is in ¢tse/f, and in its effects. 

Let us try whether the doctrine itself has any thing absurd in 
it, And here the great question, almost the only question 1s,— 
what do we mean by the special agency of the Spirit 4 ? 

A fundamental principle, a point from which every develop- 
ment of the doctrine should proceed, is this,—that every instance, 
degree and kind of spiritual agency is dispensed and regulated by 
laws as systematic and fixed as those of the heavenly bodies. We 
have been at some pains to examine, and find nothing inconsistent 
with this doctrine in any of our standard authors; and no intelli- 
gent christian, it is presumed, can be found in our churches to ques- 
tion the position. What it is which determines the Jaw of spirit- 
ual agency, (for all laws are determined by ends,) or what the law 
is, we know but very imperfectly. We know generally, that God 
has respect to the highest good in every thing. We know a little 
more definitely, that every thing which he does is consistent with 
every other thing; so that he will dispense his Spirit in a manner 
accordant with the nature of an intelligent subject, and so as to 
have a due respect to habits, education, personal relations, times, 
and all the providences of life and wants of the world. We know 
quite definitely, that his law is sometimes fixed in relation to the 
prayers that will have been offered, and sometimes, as Howe, 
Paley, and others hold, by the improvement made of blessings ; 
on the principle, that to him that hath, or diligently useth, shall be 
given. 

It is true, indeed, that we can discern but little regularity or sys- 
tem in the dispensation of spiritual agency ; but the same is true 
of almost every thing besides. We discern no law of order in the 
range of animal heat, the action of the pulse, or in the mysterious 
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distribution of health and epidemic disease ; but no one, certainly 
no intelligent person, doubts the presence of a law in these as defi- 
nite as in the heavenly bodies. Could we enter the secret of 
God’s counsels we should see nothing done by the piece or by 
irregular start. Even what we call miracles, are, to the mind of 
God, doubtless, as much in the course of system and general law, 
as chemical attraction or the movements of the heavens. 

But if all spiritual agencies are dispensed according to general 
and fixed laws, what do we mean by special agency: W hat pro- 
priety is there in such terms? We speak of special agency in three 
several ways. 

We use the term special in the way of distinction from what is 
called common agency. It is generally believed, and the bible coun- 
tenances the belief, that there is a certain degree of divine energy 
employed, somewhat uniformly, in restraining and softening the 
natural ferocity of sin; this is called common. And when this is 
augmented, so as to produce great seriousness and concern in any 
place or individual, we call it special. ‘The terms are used only as 
a convenience of language and as relative terms, and not because 
there is (in the use we now speak of) any precise line which di- 
vides the common from the special. ‘Thus, when there is an un- 
common degree of religious interest among any peopl, we ave 
accustomed to speak of it as special, or as due to the special out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 

We sometimes use the term special agency also from a sort of 
practical necessity ; just as we speak of special providences. We 
do it not superstitiously, or as implying a departure from gen oral 
Jaws ; but because here is a gift of great value, and which we need 
to regard as special, in order to affect ourselves with suitable grati- 
tude and give it the moral power it was designed to exert in our 
hearts. We pluck it out therefore, from the general current of 
events and label it specra/, that we may take it home more dis- 
tinctly to ourselves. We contemplate the vegetable world as hav- 
ing its growth according to general Jaws. Now were plants to 
be endowed with wills, that they might grow voluntarily and upon 
consideration of soil, sun, rain, dew and the like, and not by mere 
blind consequence, they ‘would begin at once to single out seasons 
or concurrences as special; in a warm and copious dew, perchance, 
they would exercise their imagination with the feigned thought, that 
the Giver is designing especially for them in this favor, that so they 
might the more careful ly improve it. It is the personel intent of 
God in his providences and dispensations, and not the providences 
and dispensations themselves, which affect and soften the heart; 
and as it is not possible for us to find out his feeling or intent to- 
ward us in any particular providence or dispensation as part of a 
whole, by reason of our finite comprehension, it becomes neces- 
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sary to single out from the universal, something which shall be re- 
carded as special, even though it be a mere fiction. In this way 
only can be sustained that salutary idea of mutuality, which is so 
essential to a pious spirit: for the mind is lost at once if it seek for 
the mutual in the universal, where only in strict truth it lies. 
There is a more distinctive sense in which too, and perhaps more 
frequently, we use the term special agency ; we denote by it, an 
agency dispensed of God to secure the repentance of certain per- 
sons. ‘Through all spiritual agency runs a distinction of this sort ; 
that in certain cases, the result which will actually be secured in 
the subject, to wit, bis conversion, is what determines the law of the 
the spirit; while in all other cases, though operating with a sincere 
fitness to the same result, the gift is yet dispensed for other rea- 
sons; God w ell knowing that here his work will be resisted. 
There are certain persons called in scripture the elect ; these are 
such as will repent if a given spiritual agency be dispensed, and 
of course they are virtually chosen to eternal life in the very de- 
termination to dispense such agency. In the same community are 
certain others, who will not repent under any such gift of the kind 
as God may consistently bestow. Yet God, we may suppose, or- 
ders a revival of religion in that community, and pours out his 
Spirit upon some of both classes. In case of the former, it is to 
bring them to repentance ; in case of the Jatter, as it is well known, 
they will not repent: God, who never acts on reasons that fail, 
acts of course for other reasons. It may be, so to temper that 
community as to remove ail obstacles to the conversion of the oth- 
ers: or it may be, to vindicate his impartiality hereafter in their 
des truction ; or it may be for unimaginable reasons. Nor is this 
having respect to different ends any ‘proof that there is no general 
law or laws in the case. The production and distribution of light 
are by general laws; but that does not forbid the belief that re- 
spect is had to definite and various ends of utility; as for exam- 
ple, that we may walk, work, read, and the like. But some steal 
and murder by the light ; and surely in so far as they do this, God 
did not give them the light to walk, work and read by ; for in that 
case he would be disappointed. Perhaps he gave them the light 
to vindicate his goodness to them ; perhaps to aid their detection. 
Yet the licht was as well fitted for them to walk, work and 
read by, as for any, and God as sincerely desires that they should 
use it in that manner. Having respect therefore to ends, is no 
proof against general Jaws. In this latter view, the special agency 
of the Holy Spirit means, of course, an effectual or saving agency, 
and one that was given for that precise reason. In no other case 
is it a saving or effectual agency, or given with a view to its being 
actually effectual. It is fitted to save,—fitted to be effectual ac- 
cording to its measure, (what that measure is, we know not in 
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any case,) yet not imparted, because if imparted it would be effec- 
tual. The former kind brings in the elect,—it was meant for 
that object. The latter brings in no one,—it was meant for other 
objects, though fitted according to its degree to save, as well as if 
it had been effectual. 

We have thus stated as definitely as we are able, what 1s meant 
by the special agency of the Spirit. And now is there any thing 
fanatical in this ?—any thing that deserves reproach or suspicion, 
as unreasonable and against discretion? Let us try some of the 
most obvious objections. 

We have spoken of the Spirit as acting immediately upon the 
soul: this some may think savors of fanaticism. If so, it is vir- 
tually the fanaticism of all mankind; for it is universally agreed, 
that a certain department of our nature is subjected for the most 
part, not to our wills but to the Creator’s laws. ‘Thus memory, 
conscience, the successions of thought, the clearness, force and 
scope of our perceptions, and the intensity or delicacy at any given 
time, of our sensibilities to what is morally beautiful or odious ; 
all these, by common consent of mankind, are regulated by con- 
stituent laws; or if partially subjected to our wills, yet subjected 
by, and for the remainder, to constituent laws. But what are con- 
stituent laws,—those of mind, nature, the universe,—but simply 
GOD acting in uss sphere, and with bis own power executing the 
process of his devisings? And if so, we have God acting in man 
immediately, at all times, and in precisely that department of the 
soul in which, and in which only, the Spirit is supposed to act. 
We only claim that be directs in a peculiar manner, the succession 
of our thoughts, and awakens to activity and power, memory, con- 
science, perception, and sensibility ; and is it fanatical to hold, 
that God regulates what all men agree he regulates ? Or if a colder 
philosophy please; if the Law which governs nature may be less 
than supernatural ; if we can form such a notion of PoweER as does 
not involve the self-activity of spirit; if, standing in this great la- 
boratory of living mind, where all events and providences seem but 
DEFINITE THOUGHT, We feel that it best accords with our impres- 
sions to speak of a distant God ; then let us erect the partition wall 
of second causes ; yet the case is still virtually the same. ‘The 
only difference is in the moral value of these two modes of con- 
ceiving the truth. If the Holy Spirit should regulate or excite at- 
tention, memory, conviction, perception, sensibility, through the 
planet Jupiter, we should still have all the feelings, manners and 
results, which we now have in morals, (except in so far as the mo- 
ral value of his work would be greater if differently conceived,)— 
should have them as much from God, and as much by a supernatu- 
ral agency. Why then is it deemed fanati cal, that we regard the 
Holy Spirit as Operating immediately in our minds ? Mediately or 
immediately, it is vartwal/y the same thing; and the case stands 
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precisely on a level with those constituent Jaws which all admit. 
Is it replied, that constituent laws operate regularly ; but that 
if God may seize upon our minds in this way, and work them un- 
seen, we cannot know when our thoughts and feelings are to be re- 
lied on? It is not true that constituent laws operate “regularly as to 
their result in mental states; on the contrary, we view things dif- 
ferently at different times; we have surges of feeling, emotion, en- 
ergy and interest, in reference to other things, precisely analogous 
to the peculiar times of interest and excitement which we have in 
religion. And what produces these surges of feeling and mental 
vividness, but constituent laws? Are then these too eccentric and 
disorderly to be trusted ? 

But do we not then claim, it may be asked, that the Holy 
Spirit, oper ating immediately, moves irresistibly ? Not certainly 
as moving the ‘will ; he compels to no act of repentance : but 
every one who repents is as free uot to repent as those who do 
not. What though he be said to move irresistibly on that de- 
partment of the soul just described, as governed by constituent 
laws ? that would be no encroachment upon personal freedom, any 
more than are those laws themselves. We do not, however, say 
precisely this; we rather suppose that the Spirit may be resisted 
in his advances upon this department, external to our will, much 
as the constituent laws of the same may be, though not always in 
the same degree. Accordingly, in certain cases, the power 
of the Spirit over the thoughts and feelings, or sensibilities, seems 
to be very easily resisted; in others to be well- nigh absolute,— 
the subject te ‘ling us, that he tried in vain to fly the arrow, or pluck 
it from his heart ; that he felt himself in the hands, as it were, 
of an unaccustomed power, which directed and gave a preternatu- 
ral vigor to his thoughts, and would not let him rest. But still he 
Was conscious, at every moment, of moral freedom in the province 
of bis will; he felt, that if he could not resist the birth, he could 
yet resist the power of these awful thoughts of danger, duty, sin, 
eternity, religion, and God; that he could still say, depart from 
me, | desire not the knowledge of thy ways,—and that though 
the Spirit would not retire, he could again and forever say, de- 
part, depart. Though in a sense vanquished by the grace of 
God, it should still be said, when a sinner turns from. his i iniqui- 
ties, that he not only himself acts in view of what is wise and right, 
as it isthe nature of an intelligent mind to do; but he acts more 
freely, or with less of slavish bias, than he ever did in his life be- 
fore. 

Some are decided against the doctrine of divine agency, be- 
cause it is a claim of supernatural interference with men; they 
can believe in nothing supernatural. Perhaps it is not enough 
to reply to such, that they ought then to believe in nothing ; 
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for of all which exists, there is nothing which is not sprung of the su- 
pernatural embosomed in it, and, saving force-will in creatures, moved 
by it. Sin bas so undeified the world in their sight, that even the laws 
of nature are no more above nature ; but nature itself is law, power, 
any thing but the hand of God. He is on a journey, or perad- 
venture he sleepeth ; he is at least out of the way of human af- 
fairs. It may relieve such, to take another view of the case. We 
have spoken of constituent laws, in compliance hitherto with the 
general usage of the world; not inquiring how far what we call 
by that name are laws governed by sin,—laws of sin and death,— 
superinduced upon what is more properly constituent. Consider 
the laws of association, the Jaws of attention, the laws of memo- 
ry, the laws of moral sensibility, the laws of spiritual perception, 
and, as involved in these, the laws of judgment; how far are 
shese, which we are wont to call constituent, established by the 
reaction of sin? how far are they corrosions of nature, depravi- 
ties, perversions, infatuations ; and how far are the feelings, aflec- 
lions, views, estimates, and pursuits of men, for this reason, but 
wild and deluded dreams? <A suspicion only of this sort, will 
lead one, who but acknowledges the existence of sin, an awful 
distance ; how far in apogee of light, truth, reason, will it mask to 
him the eccentric, rayless, track of man! But the prodigal came 
to himself, ere he returned to his father’s house. How far then, 
may we indulge the suspicion, that when the sinner is restored to 
conviction, feeling, ligbt, truth, the constituent laws of his proper 
life do but become for the lime re-animate; and, in case of con- 
version, the law of the Spirit of life, sactenned forever! We 
assert nothing on this subject ; but surely those who are so ad- 
verse to what is supernatural, will cease to object to divine agen- 
cy, until they can decide for themselves, whether it do any more 
than to surmount the fall, and re-establis b whai, in the highest and 
most perfect sense, is only natural. 

It is often objected by the unbelieving, that we regard this 
special agency as obtainable by prayer. ‘There are many who 
think any thing fanatical which assumes, that the great unchange- 
able God hears and regards the prayers of men. But will any 
such answer us a few questions? Is not God a being of infinite 
wisdom ? Undoubtedly. Is it not the nature of infinite wisdom, 
that it act according to every thing as it is, and not as it is not? 
Undoubtedly ; wisdom fits every succeeding step to every pre- 
vious one ; and therefore if God were to act as if a spire of grass 
were not, or were a man, or were a city, it would be a breach of 
wisdom. Will God then act as if a prayer were not, when it is? 
The answer is already given. If then he will not act as he 
would if it were not, why not act as if it were what it is, and an- 
swer it? Nomore will it indicate change in God, than it will 
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fitly to conduct all his processes. And is there not a peculiar 
dignity and greatness in that multifarious care which God exer- 
cises toward the minutest and lowest creatures? Why, then, 
shall it be deemed unworthy of him, whose dignity rejoices in 
the care of beasts and birds, and who supports the wing of every 
insect, that it fall not to the ground for want of his care, that he 
stop to hear and bear aloft the struggling spirit of the immortal 
son of his own image,—the lost son? 

But does not the doctrine of special agency imply ee 
or that God is a respecter of persons ? Certainly it is not said i 
our doctrine, as stated, that the Holy Spirit operates with a uel 
degree of energy, in certain persons called the elect, than in some 
others? It may be so, but we have no certain knowledge of the 
fact, or any ching to make it probable. A special agency was 
distinguished (in one use of the term) from any other, as one dispen- 
sed for the very reason that it will be effectual ; ; all others are dis- 
pensed for other reasons. But it is not said in this, that the ope- 
rations of the Spirit are effectual or not, according to their de- 
gree. Other things have a bearing on the result, besides the 
Spirit. ‘There are different constitutions, providences, tempta- 
tions, habits, degrees of knowledge, pride, willfulness, and moral 
degradation, all of which must bear their share of influence in fix- 
ing the result. ‘That degree of operation which would Jead one 
to repentance, might fail to lead another, and so might even a 
greater ; and if so, results are no measure of the grace of God, 
and will not be taken as proofs of favoritism; how highly soever 
they lead the subject to prize and adore the measureless love of 
God. We do sometimes hear ignorant persons thank God for his 
discriminating grace, in such lancuage as might well suit the vain- 
slorying of fanatical pride ; but it is never Just to construe the 
lancuave of the ignorant as we might that of philosophers. 

Nor is it implied in the true idea of special agency, that it be 
of a distinct kind in different individuals. If there be any dif- 
ferent kind of agency used with the elect, so called, we have no 
knowledge of it. The bible is entirely silent on the subject, and 
reason obviously can add nothing. ‘There is a kind of crude phi- 
losophy, which conjectures two kinds of influence ; first, a convict- 
ing, and then a converting influence; which Jatter is supposed to 
be peculiar to the elect, and a sort of near sense of God’s loveli- 
ness. ‘This is said of course on the ground, that there is no con- 
stituent law of sensibility toward God, however suppressed in the 
soul,—no possible receptivity in the heart for goodness, till one is 
created. But is there not an oversight here? ‘To say nothing of 
the perfect unfitness of the gospel, on this supposition, to be any 
thing but a demon of exasperation among men ; to say nothing of 
the conscious feeling of sinners, that God is lovely i in the gospel, 
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and that they are sometimes almost persuaded thereby ; how shall 
a man be convinced of guilt !n sinning against a God in whom he 
could never in his life see any thing lov ely ! ! Others might, per- 
haps, think him guilty ; but how shall he think himself guilty ? A 
sense, in some degree, of God’s beauty and perfection, is the pre- 
condition of all euilt ; ; and therefore if there is such a distinction of 
kind in spiritual agency as that we name, the order of precedence 
should certainly be reversed. The truth, however, seems to 
be, that all men have a sense of God’s loveliness in about the 
same degree that they have of their guilt; and both these, which 
are common impressions in the sinful mind, are wrought up by 
the Spirit into a sort of climax together, and so at lenath attain to 
a sufficient energy to subdue and captivate the heart. In this 
view, every degree of spiritual agency, whether terminating in 
conversion or not, is to be regarded as of the same general kind. 
It is adapted, doubtless, to the peculiar character and tempera- 
ment of individuals, and so far is of different kinds; but there is 
no evidence of any other diversity. 

We cannot better close this view of the doctrine of divine 
agency, than by alluding to a beautiful analogy, in the physical 
world. How ‘careful of life in all its forms, is nature? Ifa 
wound is made but in a vegetable or animal body , how soon does 
a certain wonderful power go to work to heal! It is like a mys- 
terious, an angel nurse, applying her skill about the wound, as no 
skill of man would serve ; it abates the fever, casts off the dead 
matter, mollifies, feeds the growth of new substance, until at 
length the wound is healed, and not a scar perbaps remains. 
Now in mind, the Holy Spirit is this healing power; he works to 
heal the wound that sin has made in the undying soul. And 
surely, if it be worthy of God, to heal the wounds of plants and 
animal bodies; much more, to heal and restore the marred image 
of his own life. In both cases the healing power is according to 
general laws. In both cases it works unseen and mystically. In 
both cases it is imparted, now because it will-be e ffectual, and now 
for other reasons. In both cases it operates fitly, according to its 
measure, to the production of soundness. In both cases death 
ensues upon its suspension. In no other point is religion more 
perfectly sustamed by analogy. Let it be added, too, as a truth 
never to be forgotten, that as there is no physician in the world 
who would not despair of his case at once, who would not as soon 
think of restoring the dead by his prescriptions as of a cure, if 
only that healing minister of life were gone ; so precisely do we 
depend on the Spirit of grace; and this withdrawn or grieved 
away, we fall into absolute despair. And whoever denies the 
truth or reality of this celestial minister, and goes to work to con- 
vert himself or to fit himself for heaven alone, might as well un- 
dertake to heal a wound in a dead body, or upon a dead tree 
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Having thus exhibited the doctrine itself of special agency, 
we turn with confidence to survey its incidents or r effects, as seen 
in revivals of religion. 

One of the most marked incidents in revivals of religion, and 
commonly the first observed, is deep thoughtfulness. ‘The whole 
community has an air of thought, and individuals are often heard 
to affirm, that they had been thinking with more and more seri- 
ousness for weeks and even months before there were any out- 
ward tokens of interest. It is more commonly the fact, that a 
manner of thought and reflection is first visible at church, in the 
family, or in business ; though sometimes individuals are very 
suddenly affected, as at the day of Pentecost. The minds of 
men are wonderfully quickened in the perception of truth at such 
times ; they seize upon a discourse, which, at any other time, 
would have been well-nigh unintelligible ; they understand it, they 
carry itaway. Sometimes uneducated persons,who scarcely ever in 
their lives before seemed to have a thought, will be found possess- 
ed with great and living thoughts. ‘They will express themselves, 
perhaps, in such a way as excites the mirth of frivolous minds ; 
but one who bas sufficient sobriety and penetration to go beyond 
the meager and awkward terms of their language, and discern how 
the mind works, will be amazed to find how completely they are 
loosened from this world of time, which so enslaves the mind and 
judgment of men, and how fixed they have become in the re- 
ality, how possessed with the greatness of truths unseen, infinite, 
absolute and eternal,—such truths as years of cultivation scarcely 
enable the philosopher to apprebend without distraction. Is, then, 
thought fanatical? is it wild or extravagant for a man to think ? 
a poor uncultivated man to think the thoughts, and more, of 
philosophers? Let there be only a chance of an hereafter, and 
surely it is any thing but madness to awake, even though one be 
stunned by the creatness of religious themes. On the other hand, 
how reasonless, ‘how like a deluded fool, if we estimate him right- 
ly,—is the worldling most accredited for wisdom, who, living just 
on the brink of eternity, yet does not, will not think of eternity ! 

Conviction of sin, a deep and awful impression of its guilt, 
and the justice of its condemnation, is another effect of what we 
call the special agency of the Spirit in revivals of religion. This, 
to those who have been so rational as not to have exercised any 
thought upon religious truth, and their ewn personal relations to 
God, seems like ‘weakness, or fanatical delusion. If such would 
consent to spend a few weeks in sober unprejudiced thought on 
these subjects ; if they would consider who and what God is, the 
nature of his government, themselves mortal or immortal, for 
what responsible, what they may have done, in what relation they 


now stand to God, and how it is their wisdom henceforth 10 live ; 
Vou. VIII. 10 
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if they would consider and digest such questions as these, which 
certainly, as reasonable men, they ought at once to do; we cannot 
believe that they would any longer consider the troubled convic- 
tions of an awakened sinner extravagant. In the mean time, there 
is no man called rational, whose madness just opinion will so much 
pity, as his who stands a creature unawed and careless before his 
Maker. 

There is great readiness to attend religious meetings in revivals 
of religion. Such meetings, though frequent, are commonly full, 
and there is a wonderful stillness and attentiveness in them. Some- 
times individuals will go two or three miles on foot to attend an 
evening service. It was the same spirit which retained the con- 
verts at the time of the Pentecost: they could not separate and 
return to their respective homes ; but they continued daily with one 
accord in the temple, and in breaking bread from house to house, 
accompanied with social prayer and praises to God. Sometimes, 
doubtless, this feeling may carry a community farther than it is 
advisable to go, and yet without any departure from what may be 
called a sane mind. Men do many things which it were better 
not to do, without any joss of reason or sanity. But why is there 
somuch cry of enthusiasm and folly on this account? Are not 
balls, evening entertainments, concerts, and other jike assemblies, 
as frequent in the average of communities and neighborhoods? 
Are they not held to a much later hour? What, for example, 
would be said of a company of young persons of both sexes as- 
sembled to pray together till twelve or two o’clock in the morning ? 
But yet they may well enough meet where all the excitements ‘of 
dress, and wine, and music, and motion are present to bewilder 
and betray ; and it is a very discreet as well as polite assembly. 
Or consider the case of an army,—their watchings, their priva- 
tions of food, their bed often the cold ground and their covering 
the open sky, their excitements of hope, of danger, and often of 
rage,—what is it which assembles and protracts the convocation 
of «a worn and suffering legions? They are assembled to 
fight, to destroy and bleed, to kill and be killed, and for what? 
Perhaps for a word, perhaps for an acre of ground, perhaps to 
serve the destiny or the ambition of one man. But an army is 
not an assemblage of lunatics ; here it is that human greatness has 
its most elorious theater; here is might, conduct, courage, gene- 
rosity! Alas! if only five hundred of their number, with good 
comfortable tents and supplies, were to encamp in the woods three 
days to worship God, they would be poor fanatical Methodists,— 
so would it endanger their health and their reason. 

Another prominent incident is the strong feeling of their lost 
condition, often seen in those who are convinced of sin, and the 
joy and unwonted peace felt by those who have received Christ. 
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If it is thought, as we have said, and as the observation of every 
man proves, which leads to conviction of sin, and if this itis which 
produces a feeling of danger and wretchedness, and this which de- 
liverance naturally changes into joy ; then certainly there is no- 
thing irrational in kind, in these feelings of alarm and joyful peace ; 
for they spring ultimately of thought, and, as we affirm, light im- 
parted by the Spirit of God. They are not mere blind excite- 
ments, but consequences rather of illumination and a better judg- 
ment. So that if there be any thing fanatical in them, it must be 
in degree, or in false combination, and not in kind. 

Suppose, then, we observe tears or audible sighs, as we often do, 
is religion the only thing on earth that needs to be coldly done, 
and without emotion? Consider how slight are the causes 
which draw tears from the human eye, or heave the breast with 
sighs !—a word of ingratitude, the frustration of a cherished plan, 
separation from friends, the remembrance of some past incident, 

neglect, bereavement. Jn these, a sigh, or in some cases a tear, Is 
no extravagance. No one feels, that here is a dangerous and 
dreadful excitement, which is likely to madden the brain and ut- 
terly destroy the reason. Is it then but a poor deluded madness, 
when the sinner, cut off from God, wretched, lost in all the great- 

ness of his immortality, audibly sighs or sheds a tear over the 
guilt and foolish perversity of his life? We do not think so. 

But what shall we say of great agitations of body, such as 
tremblings, outcries, faintings, transports, supposed visions, and the 
like ? These were frequent i in the days of Edwards, W hitefield, and 
Wesley, but uncommon now, unless in some of the less-cultiva- 
ted portions of our country. The first thing to be said is, that 
they are suspicious ; there is certainly such a thing as phrenzy 
and infatuation in religion, and we are least of all concerned to 
conceal the fact. At the same time, we desire to be as careful to 
guard ayainst infatuation in the forms of ambition, learning, ava- 
rice, love, jealousy, and worldly-mindedness. The second thing 
to be said of the agitations in question, is, that when they are got 
up, as it were, voluntarily, as by jumping, clapping the hands, and 
shouts of vociferation, and come not of truth perceived and in- 
telligent thought naturally overpowering the nerves, they are fa- 
natical. The third thing is, that these agitations may be con- 
nected, though most unhappily, with true religion, and constitute 
no decisive mark of fanaticism. In an age somewhat infected 
with superstitious imagination, or in a temperament decidedly 
nervous, we are to expect and tolerate what in other cases might 
be even a proof of insanity. The uncharitableness of some, and 
the captiousness of others, on this point, are neither philosophical 
nor dignified. It is well known, that the mind often overpowers 
the body when it acts rationally. How often does history show 
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us great and dignified persons, stunned by some great reverse, or 
falling senseless under the stroke of some heavy calamity? The 
prisoner is bewildered for joy, when restored to light and liberty, 
The wife is transported with delight and surprise, when her ex- 
iled or Jost husband suddenly returns to bis home. The grave 
patriot’s heart breaks, and the cords of life dissolve, when his un- 
grateful country casts him forth to die in foreign lands, and abjures 
his name and family. In this there is nothing fanatical or unwor- 
thy of sound reason. Can it then be only bald fanaticism, when a 
sinner is overpowered by the discovery of an offended and just 
God ; or when his faculties are transported for joy, in the hope 
of God’s friendship and a blessed eternity! It were better that 
men should control their emotions more skillfully. There is nothing 
desirable in these agitations, but very much that is to be deplored ; 
but surely, if any thing may lawfully agitate beyond control, and 
overpower the frame of man, it is the ‘tremendous things of God 
and immortality. It is worthy of remark, too, that the very per- 
sons who are readiest to charge fanaticism upon every thing like 
bodily agitation in religion, are yet, by a singular fatuity, the ones 
who weep most plentifully at the convulsive starts and faintings 
of theatrical personages, and melt with most satisfaction at the 
swoonings of lovers, as they figure on every tenth page of their fa- 
vorite novels. Hero or heroine of tragedy or novel, would be no 
true hero or heroine, if omitting to swoon or faint a proper num- 
ber of times. In this there is nothing foolish or extravagant ; itis 
even necessary to evince a due elevation of feeling and force of 
sensibility. Nor do they utterly mistake in this, for nothing is 
more consonant to nature, than to be overpowered by great emo- 
tions in given circumstances. But surely, if any such thing may 
properly. come of worldly incidents, it should not surprise us if it 
come occasionally of the awful and amazing concerns of eternity. 
Much has of late been said, about losing the reason in revivals 
of religion. Cases are trumpeted in the political journals ; they 
are promptly echoed by certain others called religious ; and finally 
they are indorsed by the professors of phrenology, who seem to 
think it their peculiar office on all occasions, to see that the pub- 
lic brains “ receive no detriment ;” and who, if they do not, like the 
Quietists of a former age, advise that we sit down and look at our 
stomach for light, are yet as much afraid of religious thought and 
profound study, as if the brain existed only to notice the “felicity 
of the digestive functions. Now, it is safe to declare, that the 
coarseness and ill-temper manifest on the face of more than half 
the reports alluded to, are enough to convince any sober and care- 
ful man, that they are only distorted and rash effusions. At the 
same time it is not to be denied, that some of the cases reported 
do undoubtedly come of real and censurable extravagance ; and 
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when that is true, we are not only willing but desirous to have 
the truth exposed. But it should always be kept in mind, if we 
are to form just views on this subject, that in most of the cases re- 
ported, there was probably a strong predisposition to insanity, and 
that in many of them, the mind had actually been shaken before. 
We have even heard, and the fact is too curious to be omitted, 
that one patient (we believe of this description) has been consigned 
to a lunatic hospital, from reading the book noticed in this article. 
There is no cause, provided there be any thing in it to excite in- 
terest or to fix the thoughts, which is so slight that it may not 
overthrow the reason of some one in that unfortunate class we 
have named. What thens Are we to set down every cause 
which thus terminates, as an example of extravagance or crude 
fanaticism ? It is agreed by the best medical authorities, that in 
time of war, cases of insanity are much more frequent than at any 
other time. Do we then conclude, that the authors, abettors, and 
prosecutors of war, are fanatics? Not as often by any means as 
we ought. Does not ambition, does not anger, does not love, does 
not the pursuit of wealth, the pursuit of learning, often destroy 
the reason? Do we then conclude that all these are fanatical? Let 
any fair principles of judging be applied, and we pledge ourselves 
not to flinch from the result. In the mean time we shall cherish 
the confidence, that hundreds are saved from this dreadful ca- 
lamity, where one of the unfortunates we have alluded to is in- 
volved in it. ‘They are snatched from ambition, from covetous- 
ness, or from some of the multiform corruptions of vice and sensu- 
ality ; and so from the explosion or the final prostration of reason. 
We must be permitted also to believe, that some degree of excita- 
tion is necessary to vigorous bodily, mental, or spiritual action ; 
and that without this, nothing truly great ever was or ever will be 
accomplished. Neither shall we lend ourselves to impose on the 
world a reign of silence, or fix it in sanitary stillness, Jest some 
brain should turn; for that suppression of life would of itself suffo- 
cate the reason of thousands, who are now the best and healthiest 
spirits of the world, because of the glow and the celestial excite- 
ment they live in. 

In reference to religious extravagances generally, and the ridi- 
cule so inconsiderately and indiscriminately aimed at them, we 
know of nothing which more commends itself to reason and candor, 
than the following remarks of Neander concerning the satire of 
Lucian :—* It is easy enough in any system which lays deep hold 
on man’s nature, to find out some side open to ridicule, if a man 
brings forward only that which is external in the system, abstracted 
from all its inward power and meaning, and without understand- 
ing or attempting to understand this power. Can the richest wine 
escape receiving some taste from the impure vessels into which it 
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is poured? How then shall the spiritual and godly influence, 
which strives to form the heart of man, not mingle itself, before it 
has fully effected its work, with some earthly failings, and thence 
exhibit some strange excrescences? He, therefore, who looks on 
christianity with cold indifference, and the profane, every-day feel- 
ings of worldly freedom, may easily find, bere and there, objects for 
his satire.” 

Frequent allusion, we observe, is beginning to be made in va- 
rious quarters to animal magnetism, as connected with the subject 
of spiritual agency. By those who deny such agency, it is used 
to explain all the phenomena ascribed to that source. By others, 
it is resorted to as casting suspicion upon the genuineness of con- 
versions and revivals of a certain type. Indeed, preachers of the 
gospel are beginning to preach against animal magnetisin ;_ impo- 
sing on their people the difficult task of distinguishing between 
those mysterious effects which no philosopher has, as yet, been 
able to penetrate, and the presence, equally mysterious, of spiritual 
energy. A step so premature, not to say incautious and dangerous to 
souls, certainly was not to be expected of the friends of evangelical 
religion. We say it is premature. It is not yet even decided, how 
far the facts alledged by the magnetists to have been proved by ex- 
periment are true. Mesmer himself, who is owned as author of 
the supposed science, is known to have been an ompirn and a 
knave. And since a certain disclosure at Paris in 1821, concerning 
a celebrated practitioner there, men of science have been especially 
disposed to discredit all the pretenses of the sect. Whatever it 

may be in an enemy, it is strange haste in a friend, to disturb the 
faith or even to guard the practices of religion, by application of dis- 
coveries so suspicious, so linked in with knavery and corruption. 
But suppose, (which is the most that can be done,) that the facts 
alledged are even true. Whatthen? It is difficult to comprehend 
how we are authorized, on this ground, to suspect the sanity or 
proper intelligence of the supposed subjects of spiritual agency ; 
when, of the six degrees of magnetic power, (vid. Am. at 
pedia, vol. vill.) the patient, in the first two, is not affected men- 
tally ; in the third, is unconscious ; in the fourth, bas his sense of 
feeling changed into a sense of sight, so that his whole body has 
the power of an eye; in the fifth, investigates inwardly bis own 
body, by a perfect self-contemplation, detects his disease and 
knows his cure; and in the sixth, penetrates the darkness of uni- 
versal nature, discerns the past and the future, and rises to the 
conscious purity and free intelligence of an anvel. It would seem 
to be quite as hard to believe all this, as to believe in spiritual 
agency ; but if it be true, it certainly is not for us, on this account, 
to impute to the subjects of spiritual agency a blind fanaticisin. 
We ought rather to sit at their feet and receive their word ; and 
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that with such reverence, as we would the word of no philosopher 
or prophet thatever liv ed. It is farther to be inguired,—if the facts 
alledged as discoveries are true, what is their philosophy?) Are 
they due toa magnetic power in animal bodies, such that merely 
stroki ng with the “hands , breathing on a person, or fixing the eyes 
upon him for a length of time, does of itself produce the effects 
stated ? This is not determined. Are they due to the principle 
of sympathy? This is not determined ; neither is it determined 
how far sympathy with living forms, (as for example with a public 
speaker. ) is ordained to be an inlet of valid impressions, or what 
is the same, of truth. Are they due to the imagination? This is 
not determined ; neither is it decided how far the. imagination is or- 
dained to beget, i in the soul, by means of its images and ex pecta- 
tions, truths of the loftiest and most practical nature. If there is 
a suscepubility to such effects, as the magnetists alledge, in human 
nature, it must be one of its deep- founded and comprehensive ele- 
ments ; and one therefore, as true philosophy will at once con- 
clude, that is wrought in to serve some of the most important and 
necessary ends, and notto be a mere faculty of folly and infatua- 
tion. We gothen a step farther. Whatever this faculty, this sus- 
ceptibility, may be in its nature, no man can show, that as between 
man and man, it is the precondition of those effects alledged by the 
magnetists ; so between man and God, it is not the precondition of 
spiritual agency ; as much so as reason, conscience and social ca- 
pacities are preconditions of the same. We affirm nothing here, 
because we know nothing and believe nothing: we only expose 
the prematureness and rashness of such speculations as are beyin- 
ning to be thrown upon the community. Itis not yet time to 
preach against animal magnetism,—it is premature,—and whoever 
does it, knows not whereof he affirms. We warn every friend of 
religion to desist ; it cannot fail to excite suspicions against the 
Spirit of God, which are dangerous and fatal to souls. As to the 
enemies of religion, they are ever ready, in their upstart wisdom, 
to combat the gospel with new discoveries ; but it has ever been 
found, that as soon as science is ripe, it is in the hands of religion ; 
and so we dare prophesy it ever will be. 

We venture, in conclusion, to propose two rules, which ought 
to be observed in all judgments on this subject. 

First: Let no man attempt to judge, or at least to make up a 
final and decisive judgment, till he has become fixed in such a 
course of life as he solemnly intends to prosecute as long as he 
is permitted to live; and then let him hold an even judgment, ap- 
plying the same test to other matters or modes of action, which he 
does to religion. By this, we design to check improper haste, to 
secure candor, and if possible, experience of heart ; for “ the natu- 
ral man,” it is declared by a voice of infallible truth, ‘‘receiveth not 
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the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

Again: Let nothing be judged fanatical, which results in good 
feeling ; that is, in love, meekness, forbearance, charity. Good 
feeling is never the result of mad or blind excitement ; neither is 
such excitement the product of good feeling. Itis only when 
pride, censoriousness, malice,—the mad passions,—flame out to 
scorch and sting, as by divine authority, and the woes of hell itself 
are denounced on men with exulting satisfaction; then it is, that 
we discover madness: this, by consent of all sober and intelligent 
christians, is fanaticism. For ourselves, we call by that name no- 
thing else ; and we little care to expose any thing, which does not 
result in this, to suspicion. If any man will canvass the merits 
of revivals on this basis, and do it without malicious partiality, we 
open to him the field,and consent to abide the result. 
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Illustrations of the Divine Government ; designed to show that all mankind will, 
ultimately, be restored to perfect purity and happiness. By 'T. SovutHwoop 
Saitu, M.D. First American from the last London edition. Boston: 1831. 
12ino. pp. 347. 

In opposing the assumption that “ sin is the necessary means of 
the greatest good,” we have heretofore alluded to its tendencies, 
and the use which might be made of it to sustain the doctrine of 
the final restoration of all men. We have long felt, that were 
Universalists to intrench themselves behind this dogma, their po- 
sition would be impregnable by its advocates. We have been 
deemed uncharitable by many, for imputing such results to their 
favorite assumption. Here, however, in the work before us, we 
have a practical verification of our opinion on this subject. ‘This 
misnamed * Illustrations of the Divine Government,” is nothing 
more or less than an elaborate attempt to upbold the doctrines of 
Universalism now preached, on the principle that sin is necessary 
to the perfection of the universe ; and hence, that God must finally 
save all who have been concerned in promoting such an important 
object of the divine counsels. ‘The author, who is a man of emi- 
nence in the medical profession, has undertaken to grapple with 
some of the most abstruse points of metaphysical theology. He 
has collected the various reasonings of predecessors, and stated the 
argument in a form as specious perhaps as any of them. The 
book has been published for a number of years; and if we may 
judge from other works which have since appeared in support of 
the same doctrine, Dr. Smith’s work is regarded as a sort of text- 
book of philosophical principles, by the advocates of universal res- 
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toration. It is written in a pleasing style, suited to interest a cer- 
tain class of readers, who readily fall in with the general strain of 
an author’s remarks, without subjecting them to a “rigid investiga- 
tion. In this respect it is a dangerous work. More than onee 
we have taken it up and Jaid it aside, resolved to leave those who 
will connect their religious faith with such crudities and unfounded 
assumptions, :o test their schemes by its legitimate effects. But 
for the sake of such persons as are perplexed and yet unsatisfied 
with its specious philosophy, and who, but for certain theories 
found in it, might come to the acknowledgment of the truth, we 
have determined to notice it. 

All reasoning on the doctrine of the final restoration of all man- 
kind, it will be admitted, must be a priort ; and so far as it has any 
appropriateness, it must be hypothetical and analogical. Dr. Smith 
thus aims to settle the question, before appealing to the scriptures. 
And if the groundless assumptions with which he begins and pro- 
ceeds are er: anted, his doctrine follows. 

Without attempting any direct argument against the doctrine of 
the final restoration, or even to follow Dr. S. through all the falla- 
cies in Which his work abounds, we propose to give certain points 
of essential i importance in his work, a brief examination. 

The author’s various positions and reasonings, may, we think, 
be fairly arranged under the following assumptions: That God, 
in the design of his government, can fix upon nothing but the 

Sinal and perfect happiness of all his creatures, as the result of 
his administration : that, to accomplish this in the best manner, 
he resolves what the conduct of his creatures must be ; and then 
takes such measures as infallibly secure the conduct he requires. 
His argument is as follows: God, as perfect in benevolence, must 
desire the ultimate happiness of all his intelligent creatures ; and 
since he is infinite in wisdom and power, he will compass the end. 
We need not say, that all who argue in favor of the restoration of 
all inankind to final holiness and happiness, rely substantially upon 
the same species of. argumentation. 

Dr. Smith, in his views of the mode of the divine administra- 
tion, seems desirous of avoiding the scheme of a direct divine ef- 
jiciency, and holds, that the Deity is medtatelu the author of all 
events. But whether he does not, after all, virtually subject the 
freedom of the creature to the same fatality that the divine efii- 
ciency scheme involves, will be better seen in the sequel. A few 
quotations may serve to develop his views. 


‘The Deity must have some wise and benevolent object to accom- 
plish, as the result of his administration, and that object can be nothing 
but the final and perfect happiness of his intelligent creatures. W ith 
this view, every thing must be planned, and to this end both the natu- 
ral and Baal disorders which prevail must necessarily conduce.’ p. 46. 


Vor. VILL. 11 
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That the object of God in the creation and government of the 
world, is both wise and benevolent, we do not question. But that 
the results of his acts of creation and government will be the final 
and perfect happiness of all his creatures, or that the only design 

of God in creation terminates upon creatures, is not so clear. 
“For thy pleasure they are and were created,” is the scriptural 
account of this design. Our view of the subject is, that the de- 
sign of God in creation and government has respect to himself 
and his creatures, and terminates wholly upon the good results 
which he foresaw he could secure; though those results fall short 
of the final and perfect happiness of all his creatures. So far 
as we know, the results of the divine government fall far short of 
the object which Dr. S. ascribes to God in creation. In the state- 
ments which he has made, indeed, he has begged the whole ques- 
tion at issue ; and if they are allowed, without hesitation, there 
is no longer any room for argument. We think, however, that 
such bold assumptions, on a subject so momentous, need _ proof. 
But let us attend further to the determination of that conduct 
which is ordained to secure the anticipated results,—a_ perfectly 
holy universe,—and the measures which God, as it is supposed, 
takes to accomplish them. 


‘If then the world be indeed the production of a being who is infinite 
in wisdom, power and goodness, the proof of his constant superinten- 
dence of it, seems to be irresistible. For since he is perfect in wis- 
dom, he could not have created it without some design, and that design, 
whatever it be, he must be careful to accomplish. Whether we suppose 
he created it with a view to display to his intelligent creatures his wis- 
dom and power, or with a design to impart enjoyment to an inconcei- 
vable number and variety of beings, we must believe, in the one case, 
that he will at all times provide against the interruption of that order 
which alone can illustrate his perfections, and the destruction of those 
faculties which are necessary to perceive them ; and in the other, that 
he will suffer no event to happen, which can prevent or impair the hap- 
piness he determines to bestow.’ p. 17. 


Here we have Dr. Smith’s theory of providence. Is there 
then, in point of fact, no ‘interruption in our world,” of “ that 
order, which alone can illustrate the divine perfections” ? Is there 
no destruction of faculties,” which might otherwise “ perceive” 
the glory of God, and be enraptured by it? Is there no obscura- 
tion of the divine perfections on intelligent minds,—no mental and 
moral darkness coming up from scenes of drunkenness, debauch- 
ery, profanity and lust, ;—from war and bondage, that have caused 
this earth to travail and groan until now? Is the intellectual atmos- 
phere of our world all light,—its moral, all love ? Has God pledged 
himself, in the outset, not only to overrule the perverse conduct 
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of men, so as to reduce the evil of it; but also to see that no event 
takes place, no conduct ensues, under his administration, but such 
as is better than any that could have taken its place? In a word, 
is that leading infidel dogma, All that ts, is right, a baptized tru- 
ism? The argument, if it proves any thing, proves too much, and 
shows that the assumed premises are too broad. Again he says: 


‘ What is maintained then, is, that with respect to every individual 
in the world, there is this exact adaptation of circumstances to his tem- 
per, his habits, his wants, so that while he is left to the full and free 
exercise of every faculty he possesses, he can feel and act only as the 
Sovereign of the universe appoints ; because the circumstances which 
excite his sensations and volitions are determined by bim. It is not 
just to suppose, that the Deity exercises any such control over his crea- 
tures as to force them to act contrary to their will, or to violate any 
principle of their nature: they always act, and must act, according to 
their will, and in conformity to their nature; but at the same time, he 
secures his own purpose by placing them in circumstances which so ope- 
rate upon their nature as certainly to induce the conduct he requires.’ 
p. 3d. 

We may here pause and inquire, what is free-agency ? Is it the 
mere consequent, in a couplet, of which external objects form the 
antecedent ? Is itso? God creates man, arranges all the circum- 
stances of his being, and then gives bien a nature, such that he 
must unavoidably conform to those circumstances. And now his 
will is so nicely balanced between circumstances and nature, that 
‘he can feel and act only as the Sovereign of the universe ap- 
points.”” So says our author. God places men “ in circumstances 
which so operate upon their nature, as certainly to induce the con- 
duct he requires.” What then is the difference, (so far as the free- 
dom of creatures is concerned,) between that sovereign agency of 
God, which, operating upon surrounding objects, invariably and de- 
signedly secures the sinful actions of nen, and that direct efficien- 
cy of God, which also secures the same kind of action? We re- 
ply, none at all. Both alike make God the author of sin in a 
way which we do not, and which, as we believe, can be reconciled 
only with the ultimate happiness of all men. Both alike virtu- 
ally, though not professedly, take the power of voluntary action 
out of the. agent. The one lodges the power in the hands of God, 
to be exerted directly upon the mind ; the other supposes him to 
exert it disguisedly through the medium of external objects. In 
either case, man “can feel and act only as the sovereign of the 
universe appoints.” What then becomes of his accountability ? 
The influence exerted over him is designed and sure. It matters 
not whether it be direct or indirect. 

But let us test this circumstantial agency a little farther. Is it 
not opposed to the law of the divine kingdom which aims to regu- 
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late the actions of men? That law, in its spirit and letter, is an 
unqualified expression of the divine pleasure,* or preference of 
one kind of action to another. The precept is ever in the same 
line of conduct with the preference, whether the conduct required 
be considered in relation to its nature, tendencies, or results. 
What if the results seen in human action do not correspond with 
the divine preference ? Does this fact annihilate the preference of 
God? Is it said the preference and precept are now different from 
the results, but they are destined to be one ultimately? The time 
will come, when all men will be brought to such a true sense of 
duty asto do it. This, if admitted, does not meet the case; for 
according to the reasoning of our author, God now actually se- 
cures the conduct he requires. Sin is therefore, now no viola- 
tion of known or knowable obligation to act otherwise. — It is only 
the disagreement between a man’s conduct and his own imperfect 
ideas of good. But farther. External objects operating upon 
the mind, constrain choice. Such a state is not freedom, but its 
destruction. The being, the agent, cannot do otherwise. He is 
under the sovereign dominion of external objects, not in reference 
to the certainty of action only, but the power. Hence the physi- 
cal takes the place of the moral constitution. The choice of the 
sinner, instead of being the act of an agent, capacitated within him- 
self to originate voluntary action, is the physical, inevitable effect 
of causes external to himself. And inasmuch as God is the author 
of all external objects and their arrangement, he is mediately, but 
irresistibly and designedly, the author of sin. In view of its na- 
ture, tendency, and relations, he designs sin rather than holiness ; 
fixes upon it as a necessary means of securing a good, an “ ultimate 
good; good higher in nature and greater in degree, than could 
have been produced without it.” Here then is a constitutional 
arrangement in the system of things; a sin manufactory; the 
pressure of the divine hand, to secure conduct diametrically oppo- 
sed to the spirit and precept of the divine law. What a perfectly 
nugatory character must it give to every purpose of a just God, 
either to reward obedience or to punish sin! Hence Dr. Smith, to 
meet the exigencies of his theory of God’s providential agency in 
the production of sin, labors to do away with the common ideas of 
justice. ‘ Justice in God,” he claims, “is the treatment of every 
person in the manner which is best suited to his moral state.”” And 
with reference to what end? The ultimate happiness of men? This 
assuines again the point in question. Is it in reference to the best 
system possible in the nature of things? Then the endless punish- 


* We are aware, that Restorationists, in working out their problem of univer- 
sal salvation, confound the * will, purpose, and pleasure of God.’ See Deane’s 
Lectures in Defense of the Final Restoration, p. 174. Boston edition. 1832. 
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ment of some may be unavoidably attendant on such a system, and 
so proves nothing. His definition of justice is too vague, and al- 
together unsatisfactory. Is it said, that we charge upon Dr. Smith 
an inference from his principles which he would disclaim, to wit, 
the annihilation of the frecdom of the creature; we reply, that 
we will retract our assertions when it is shown how freedom and 
accountability can co-exist with bis method of securing the cer- 
tainty of action. ‘Till there is some better philosophy on the sub- 
ject of the “will” than his book contains, we beg leave, in the 
name of all common sense, and common principles of belief, to 
aver, that his circumstantial efficiency, virtually and immediately, 
dispenses with all free-agency that can involve accountablity. 

We may observe, that Dr. Smith’s scheme of human action an- 
nihilates the distinction between right and wrong. ‘There is 
doubtless, some standard to which actions may be referred to de- 
termine their moral quality. They have been referred respec- 
tively to the will of God, and to their tendency to promote the 
highest good of the universe. Perhaps it will be found that both, 
when truly explained, coincide. The will of God, we think, 
whether or not the ultimate foundation of right moral action, is, 
by common consent, when known, the certain and safe index of 
such action. If a subject knows the will or preference of God in 
a given case, this fact may satisfy him as to bis duty ; while the 
reasons for such a preference of the particular action in the divine 
mind may be, and doubtless are, summarily, its general utility, or 
tendency to promote the highest good. ‘Tried by either, or more 
properly by both of these views in connection, there can be, on 
the theory we are examining, no moral wrong in the universe. 
All the actions which God requires are performed; and all tend 
alike to secure the highest good of the universe. No other acts, 
if done in their stead, would or could as well subserve the best 
interests of the world. 

The objection which we are urging did not wholly escape the 
view of our author. He remarks: ‘ ‘The only objection of import- 
ance which can be urged against this view of the divine govern- 
ment, is, that it seems to lessen accountability, and to destroy the 
distinction between virtue and vice.” (p. 40.) In our view it not 
only seems to destroy this radical distinction, on which the whole 
subject before us rests, but actually destroys it, and that too with- 
out remedy. Who does not perceive that this whole subject turns 
upon the moral quality of actions, —and this again upon the di- 
vine requirements and man’s capabilities : ? If the power of man, 
as a moral and accountable subject of the divine government, is 
merely a capacity to follow, in some way called voluntary, the 
sovereign appointment of God ; where is the possible existence of 
virtue or vice? where the violation of obligation which must be 
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the foundation of just punishment? We have no fellowship with 
the doctrine of a self-determining power of the will, as held by Ar- 
minians. We hold man to be an agent, capable of originating mo- 
ral and accountable action. Dependent indeed on God for exist- 
ence, man is qualified for any given choice or its opposite; and 
thus qualified to secure or defeat the end of his being, in a moral 
way. Of this power, universal consciousness is sufficient proof. 
Consciousness is the first law of evidence. Where the mind is 
directly conscious, there can be no additional proof from a course of 
reasoning more remote; simply, because there is nothing more clear 
upon which to found a comparison. Of this power to voluntary 
action, man is as conscious as he 1s of the fact of his own existence, 
or of the fact that coercion, or irresistible necessity of any kind, 

destroys accountability. ‘The benighted pagans furnish proof of 
this consciousness ; their conscience “either accusing or else excu- 
sing one another. On this ground, they are pronounced * without 
excuse.” Is this reality, or is the spirit of the Almighty within us 
a deceiver? ‘This power is summed up in intellect to perceive, 
capacity to feel, and will to choose. So much for man’s nature. 
What we aver then is this,—that there is power in man to do what 
God requires. This power is the result of man’s constitutional 
nature and his circumstances, taken always in connection. He 
never sins apart from a reference to the objects of his choice, and 
never in any blind irresistible subjection to them. Every one is 
conscious, that circumstances neither chain the freedom of the will, 
nor compel men to act against their estimate of the greatest appa- 
rent good; nor exclude the possibility that this estimate should 
ever be such as is demanded by present duty. ‘These powers and 
faculties then in man, are as truly the subject of consciousness, as 
is the fact, that punishment without them would be the height of 
injustice. Whenever this ability is impaired or hindered by * phy- 
sical force, the moral quality of action ceases. Praise, or blame, is 
out of the question. Such is the decision of universal unperverted 
common-sense. Such, moreover, is the bible view of the subject. 
“And this is the condemnation, that light has come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light.” This view is con- 
firmed by observation and experience; and there is a preparation, 
as vast as the universe, for sustaining the same, in the individual 
and universal consciousness of all intelligent beings. 

Our author’s view, as it legitimately annihilates the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, excludes, moreover, all sense of 
guilt or remorse. Guilt is the relation of the subject to violated 
obligation ; and remorse, which gives rise to self-reproach, is an 
unalleviated sense of guilt. Now how can there exist a sense of 
obligation violated, for actions that are agreeable to the will of 
God, or which tend to the highest good of the universe, which 
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so tend to this result, that no other actions equally good can be 
supposed to take their place? We venture to affirm, —the nature 
of man, the very constitution of mind, forbid the existence of 
guiltiness in such a case. Who, sitting in judgment on the case, 
can so abuse his reason, as seriously to maintain the possibility of 
guilt and remorse, for deeds that are better in their place than any 
others could be? What is it that thickens the darkness and mul- 
tiplies the horrors of the guilty mind, but the clear consciousness 
of having wantonly done other deeds than should have been done,— 
deeds destructive of all happiness and opposed to the great law 
of universal good, and to the will of God? What is it that brings 
tothe soul its highest joy, if not the recollection of deeds that 
have tended to produce good,—good the highest in kind and 
the greatest in degree? Let it be kept in mind, that the theory of 
our moralist is, that a// conduct tends to this result : for this it is 
appointed, and nothing shall or can frustrate the Deity , in turning 
all conduct to this single i issue. Where then, we ask, is the possi- 
bility of guilt or remorse? If the main positions of our author be 
allowed, it is all a fiction; there is no moral evil in the world. 
What obligation can he violate, what guilt incur, who is laboring 
in the high calling of his God, —doing “deeds better for the world 
as a whole, and for himself as an individual, than any other he 
could do? 

We have also another objection to Dr. Smith’s theory. His 
view subverts the very foundations of all moral government. A 
trifle in principle will disorganize a moral administration. But we 
would not assert, that the virtual denial of free-agency, and the 
annihilation of the distinction between right and wrong, are trifles. 
These things are essential in a moral administration, the very 
sine qua non of its existence. No just accountability can exist 
without them. ‘The moral government of God is a government 
by moral influence. Now moral influences, objectively consider- 
ed, are any thing present to the mind influencing it to any given 
choice: subjectively considered, such influence is the mind’s esti- 
mate of any thing thus present to the view. Viewed both ob- 
jectively and subjectively, a motive is the influence which an ac- 
countable being gives to considerations in the mind over the con- 
duct, including acts of choice and the external manifestation of 
them. 

We have already stated briefly the capacities of a free moral 
agent: we would further remark, that the entire superstruc- 
ture of a moral government rests upon the ability of the 
agent to render or withhold any given moral action. Is it not 
self-evident, that a moral administration rises or falls as this 
point is or is not maintained? Take it away, and the moral gov- 
ernor is sunk in the providential efficient sovereign. His agency 
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is reduced toa more mechanical superintendence of matter. Mo- 
ral influence becomes at best only animal motivity. 

So far as the doctrine of universal restoration is maintained 
from the nature of man, it turns upon the contradistinction of 
moral influence to physical force, and upon the known nature of 
man as a voluntary subject of divine requirements. In regard to 
the first (moral influence) let it be observed, that it is, in its 
known nature, resisttble in every degree ; and in "regard to the sec- 
ond, that man, asa moral and accountable agent, is, for aught that 
appears to the contrary, as truly qualified for voluntary action as 
his Maker. All along the line of his immortal existence, where 
moral influence attends him, he must have the ability to refuse 
compliance with known requirements or there can be no virtue in 
obedience. Since, therefore, the theory of Dr. Smith virtually 
annihilates this ability, or takes it from the agent and throws the 
power of fixing what the act shall be, into the object, it subverts 
the very foundations of a moral government, and cannot be true. 

Look also at what gives efliciency to divine requirements. 
W hat is the influence of rewards and punishments? Good, pe- 
culiar in kind and great in degree, is proposed to the mind in the 
reward. ‘This is measured by the capacities of the subject. It is 
something more than the response of constitutional nature to the 
propriety “of the requirement. It is the mutual complacency of 
holy minds. Moreover, there is the protection of an organized 
system of government ordained for good. Here are privileves 
and immunities which wait the obedient subject. On the con- 
trary, in the penalty there is evil, not merely the pangs of remorse 
for violated duty. ‘This is great, but insufficient to secure the 
high end of a legal administration. There is the loss of protec- 
tion, the loss of privileges and immunities, and certainly, more- 
over, of the positive infliction of suffering. But what is our au- 
thor’s idea of punishment? He says, * ‘punishment is the inflic- 
tion of pain, in consequence of the neglect or violation of duty, 
with a view to correct the evil.” Not to say that such a definition 
only varies the terms of the question in debate, let it be shown 
how that punishment, which is designed only for the higher good 
of the subject, can be accounted an evil. Hence Dr. Smith 
maintains, that it is not an evil, and cannot be so only to our limi- 
ted comprehension. We might here also ask, how can a real 
good, known to be such, in the form, if you please, of threatened 
evil, move the Sears of men? ‘The design of threatened evil, it is 
acknowledged, is to move the fears of men,—to appeal to that part 
of our constitutional nature adapted to it, as a motive to obedi- 
ence. But if good in all its tendencies and results, a good to the 
individual sufferer and the whole world, how is it an evil? Yet fur- 
ther, it is a well-known law of our nature, that sin, in its legiti- 
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mate consequences, tends to diminish the susceptibility to pain or 
suffering, no less than to sear the conscience, and, in a degree, to de- 
stroy the moral sense. Consequently, on this scheme, the more 
an individual sins, the less he is punished. He may sin a little, 
and be punishable to a certain extent ; but if he chooses to become 
an adept in sin, his punishment is graduated on the inverse ratio 
of his sin. Again we ask, is the government of God such a base- 
less fabric asthis? Can the determined transgressor thus succeed 
in annihilating guilt, shake off responsibility, “and break up the 
deep foundations of the judgment to come? But is it claimed, 

that there is moral law and penalty embodied in the threatenings of 
his displeasure? Whatis that threatening, we ask, which is the ne- 
cessary means of the individual’s highest good? Moral evil, on 
such a supposition, is nothing more tian the misery which it cau- 
ses to the individual himself. Sin has no relation to a moral law, di- 
minishes not the influence of its sanctions over others, prostrates 
not authority, and thus destroys no good ; no direct affront is given 
to the infinite majesty of the universe, waking his holy displeasure ; ; 
no effect flows from it, reaching the character and destiny of others 
by example and influence. Nothing of all this, in which the ma- 
lignity of sin especially consists, is admitted. Such a theory, we 
are bold to affirm, subverts the foundations of moral government, 

by a denial of the essential relations of moral action. Its tendency 
to fatalism is direct and powerful. On the principles of our author 
itcan never be shown, that God is just when he judges, or clear 
when he condemns, or that he has established and upholds a moral 
administration. 

We may also ask, why men who talk so much of the dignity 
of man, deny to him indirectly, if not directly, those powers and 
liabilities which elevate him in the scale of being? Alas! these 
his noble privileges are denied him, that he may be in no danger of 
committing that sin whose just desert is endless punishment; since 
the same estimate of his powers, and relations, of accountableness 
which fixes his station in the scale of being only a little lower than 
the angels of heaven, gives so much the more fearful significance to 
the demerit of his voluntary apostacy, making it the signal of 
everlasting sin unto death. Why, too, is the extent of the divine 
moral government limited to this earth ? Why is our relationship 
to other worlds denied? Is there no distinct utterance, on this 
point, in revelation? Why, except that transgression may not go 
out, in its consequences over the mighty system, and call for that 
punishment and those measures which show, that to violate its 
common-law is treason against a universe of accountable sub- 
jects ? 

Another objection, and we are not surprised at it, occurs to our 
author, as to the course of reasoning which he has adopted. He 


Vou. VIII. 12 
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says, “ Were there no evil in the world, there could be no possible 
objection to this view of the subject. Were every one virtuous and 
happy, every heart would rejoice to trace to the Deity its excel- 
lencies and its pleasures.” p. 43. 

This is indeed quite safe, if it is not most logical. Our author 
has been instructing us how the Deity will proceed in the ulti- 
mate removal of all evil from the world ; and now he informs us, 
that if there were no evilin the world, there could be no sort of 
objection to his theory of removing it ; and of course no objection 
to the doctrine of universal salvation. No, none at all. We 
are agreed here. But there zs evil in the world ; and, as we shall 
attempt to show, it may have come in, in a way too that does not 
implicate the benevolence or power of God, or lay him under 
any obligation to remove it. Our author continues : 


‘ But how can he who is perfect in benignity be the author of evil ? 
It is this which perplexes the mind, and the answer to the question in- 
volves the great inquiry, about which intelligent and pious persons 
have, in all ages, exercised their most anxious thoughts, and leads di- 
rectly to the consideration of the design of the Deity in the adminis- 
tration of the world.’ p. 43. 


If we may believe Dr. Smith, then, the subject of moral evil is 
one that has perplexed inquiring minds in all ages. Certain we 
are, that it lies at the foundation (so far as false reasonings have 
influence) of all his scepticism. This, it would seem, led him 
to those false assumptions and specious reasonings, which he em- 
ploys to establish the doctrine of the final restoration of all man- 
kind to felicity. In explanation of his theory of moral evil, he 
seems to have taken no other view of the subject than the sole 
alternative, that the Deity must purpose evil as an ultimate end, 
a good in itself, or as the necessary indispensable means of great- 
er good than could be reached by the prevalence of universal holi- 
ness. ‘This led him to extend the design of the Deity, in his gov- 
ernment, so as to compass the final purity and happiness of all in- 
telligent creatures, as a preliminary, and next to suppose him to 
appoint the necessary conduct in creatures, and so arrange the 
measures of his administration, that there should be no failure in 
the case. 

A few extracts, in addition to those already given, will show 
that we do not mistake Dr. Smith’s views. 


‘No one can believe that the Deity has chosen evil for its own sake. 
Were this the case he would not be good; were he to cause the Jeast 
degree of suffering, merely for the sake of producing pain, it would be 
utterly incompatible with benevolence. Evil in his hands, therefore, 
can only be the instrument of good. Nothing can have induced him to 
permit its existence but the perception, that under his administration it 
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will terminate in the production of greater good than could have been 
enjoyed without it.’ p. 46. 

‘If, then, the existence of moral evil must be referred ultimately to 
the Deity, one of two things necessarily follows, either that he ap- 
pointed it as a final end, or that he appointed it for some farther end. 
If he appointed it as an ultimate end, he has rested in the production of 
misery as an ultimate object, a purpose which is not only not consistent 
with benevolence, but which could have been devised only by a being 
purely malignant.’ p. 50. 


‘It deserves to be well considered, that the hypothesis, that evil is 
the appointment of the Deity for the promotion of greater ultimate 
good, is adequate to remove every difficulty, while the doctrine that he 
partially counteracts its operation is extremely imperfect.’ p. 56. 


‘ The essential difference between God’s benevolent counteraction of 
evil, and his benevolent causation of it, is, that according to the former 
hypothesis, the beneficial effect of his interference is partial and imper- 
fect: according to the latter, it is universal and complete. 

Upon the whole, then, it is perfectly evident, that neither the nature 
nor the government of the Deity can be benevolent, unless evil be in 
every instance and every measure in which it prevails through the vast 
system which he at first constituted, and which he constantly superin- 
tends, not an end, but the means to some further end; namely, that of 
promoting ultimate good: good higher in nature and greater in degree 
than could have been produced without it.? p. 57. 


‘The wisdom and goodness of the Deity in the permission of natural 
and moral evil may be perfectly vindicated, and can be perfectly vindi- 
cated only on the supposition, that considered in relation to the entire pe- 
riod of his being, it increases the sum of happiness to every individ- 
ual.’ p. 59. 


‘From the whole of what has been said, then, it appears, that we 
may without presumption, with the full concurrence of reason, and on 
the clear warrant of scripture, affirm, that when the Deity placed man in 
such circumstances as he foresaw would be attended with the production 
and indulgence of evil passions, he at the same time perceived, that un- 
der his direction these passions would produce to mankind collectively, 
and to every individual particularly, a greater sum of happiness than 
could have existed without them.’ p. 60. 


As to this theory, upon which he founds the design of the 
Deity to bring all mankind to a state of final happiness, our au- 
thor further remarks : 


‘The believer in the doctrine of final restoration, can have no other 
wish than that it should be considered as just or fallacious, as this posi- 
tion is established or refuted. Without doubt, this is the point on which 
the controversy chiefly depends.’ p. 48. 


Thus it appears, that Dr. Smith rests his cause on a hypothe- 
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sis, respecting the design of moral evil, and that hypothesis one 
confessedly needing proof. Is not our philosopher in the condi- 
tion of an ancient sage, who fain would move the material world, 
but lacked a foothold? Give now this moral Archimedes his 
BE srw, and he wouid at once elevate the moral world to heavenly 
purity and happiness. 

We are unwilling to risk our salvation upon any mere hy- 
pothesis whatever. We have a better foundation. But when 
those who, as we think, virtually subvert the authority of revelation, 
do rest their faith upon theories, we are ready to test their con- 
jectural reasonings, by examining the validity of their premises. 

We have already attempted to show, that Dr. Smith dispenses 
with free-agency, annihilates the distinction between ight and wrong, 
excludes the possibility of guiltiness, and virtually reduces the moral 
administration of the Deity to a mere superintendence of the ma- 
terial world. We now propose to show, that his theory of the 
origin and results of moral evil, is a baseless assumption, and can 
form no solid foundation on which to rest the doctrine of universal 
restoration. 

That God purposes the existence of all events, sin not ex- 
cepted, is a proposition which lies at the foundation of all true pi- 
ety. We give it our most cordial assent. ‘The only point at issue 
is, for what reason does he purpose the existence of moral 
evil? Here is Dr. Sinith’s difficulty,—a difficulty which he seems 
not to have mastered, even in his own estimation ; for he inquires, 
“ How can he whois perfect in benignity, be the author of evil? 
This is what perplexes the mind,” etc. 

Dr. Smith, as it will be seen by the quotations which we have 
given, assumes the point, that a world, with sin and its consequen- 
ces, is happier than a world, of the same number and order of be- 
ings, created and kept holy and happy, to the extent of their ca- 
pacities. He says: 


‘When the Deity placed man in such circumstances, as he foreknew 
would be attended with the production and indulgence of evil passions, 
he at the same time perceived, that, under his dire ction, these passions 
would produce to mankind a ivelina ly, and to every individual particu- 
larly, a greater sum of happiness than could have existed without them.’ 


Dr. Smith’s view is, not that God may overrule sin, when it has 
taken place, for good,—for greater good than would exist without 
any such interference ; but, that he chooses it, prospectively as the 
necessary means of a good, * higher in kind and greater in degree” 
than could be, did universal holiness prevail, “In this he agrees 
with those theologians who hold not only that God has rejected a 
holy universe, and chosen one of sin, but secured the sin that exists in 
it, by a direct divine effceency. Discarding the idea of a direct 
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divine efficiency, and the doctrine of reprobation, as exhibiting the 
justice of God, Dr. S. maintains, as we have shown, the certainty 
of events, secured by a mediate objective causation of sin, equally 
efficient, as we must feel, and as dishonorable to God. He seem- 
ingly conceals the acts of the Deity behind the external objects of 
his creation. His scheme no more than that of a direct divine effi- 
ciency, exonerates God from the charge of being the designer and 
contriver of sin for a specific purpose. 

With his ideas of justice and corrective punishment as before 
given, our author proceeds to argue, from analogy, that God will 
secure the final purity and happiness of all our race. 

But we ask, is there evidence from the limited counteraction 
of evil in this life, such as warrants the belief, that it will not only 
be counteracted, but absolutely and universally exterpated in the 
world to come? Would not he, who should venture his salvation 
upon the best analogical argument which the facts in this case al- 
Jow him, make a dangerous experiment of his immortality ? Dr. 
Smith bas inferred with much confidence, that there will be a final 
cessation of evil, from its very limited counteraction in the present 
world. He is satisfied with the principle conceded, that evil is 
overruled for good,—with even one instance, in which evil ter- 
minates in good. But is a hypothesis, leading to such broad re- 
sults, to be ‘eared on a few instances of sin overruled for less evil 
than it would have otherwise occasioned, and made the basis of a 
theological system? No wonder that in order to get over his diffi- 
culty, our author was obliged to force himself into the belief, that 
there was but little evil, compared with the good, in the world. 
Of natural, physical evil, this may be true, but not of moral. 

Granting however, God’ s counteraction of evil in the world, 
be far more extensive than it is, of what use would this parca 
be, but on the assumption that the world to come is a state of pro- 
bation and not of retribution? Because God, in a world of proba- 
tionary means and ends, is engaged in counteracting evil and 
reducing it even to the lowest limits possible to him, does it follow 
that he will do the same in a world of retribution? Does it hence 
follow, that he will wholly exterminate evil? What avails all the 
parade of reasoning on this subject, without the known certainty 
that the world to come is probationary ? Just nothing at all. The 
mere possibility, that the world to come is one ‘of retribution 
rather than of probation, destroys, without remedy, the whole force 
of the analogical argument on this subject. 

Yet admitting, (w hat is by no means to be admitted,) that there 
should be a state or states of probation after death, and making 
the most of the benevolence and power of Ged in the work of 
man’s moral renovation ; again we ask, what facts are there to up- 
hold a rational argument, for the extermination of all evil in the 
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world tocome? Not the fact, that all are brought to repentance in 
this life,—for it does not exist. Not that God has given a law to 
men which requires universal obedience ; for this lew: Is trampled 
under foot of the rebel ; obedience to it ie not universal here, and 
may not be hereafter. "Not the fact, that God has given his Son 
to die for men, for all men,—since a universal atonement only 
renders salvation posstble, while universal compliance with the terins 
of divine grace will render it certain. 

Is it then the fact, that sin is counteracted and made to subserve, 
in various ways, the high ends of a moral kingdom already in re- 
volt? Certainly not; for such counteraction is ‘far from being gen- 
eral and complete here, and may not be hereafter. Does this as- 
surance then exist in the fact, that God, in his infinite benevolence, 
desires the happiness of all intelligent beings, and prefers their ho- 
liness to their sin, in every case in which sin takes place ? This is 
indeed true, he does so; but that benevolence is as expansive 
now as it ever will be, and yet sin reigns. It may do so forever. 
Ifa necessary good in one state, it may be in another. 

We cheerfully admit, that it is God’s pleasuie and purpose, 
that all men should come to repentance and obedience, and 
thus to salvation, rather than sin and die. But there may 
be, we conceive, a well established distinction between such a be- 
nevolent desire, or purpose of man’s salvation, and an effectual 
purpose to secure it, or that it shall be so. We are aware that 
Universalists deny this distinction. Yet it is one of the plainest 
and most important facts in mental phenomena. ‘The distinction 
is too plain, too obvious and unquestionable, as the dictate of com- 
mon-sense, to be seriously doubted, not to say denied. 

Having made this allusion to the distinction between such a pre- 
ference or purpose and an effectual purpose, we are at issue re- 
specting the extent of the divine purposes in connection with the 
salvation of men, and the existence and disposal of sin. In what 
sense, as the means to that end, does God purpose moral evil, and 
for what pena Does he purpose it as an ultimate end or 
good initself; or, as the necessary means to some ultimate end, 
of a good, Rakes in nature and greater in degree than could 
have existed without it ; or, lastly, as incidental, i in respect to di- 
vine prevention, to a moral system? As to the first of these inqui- 
ries, there can be no room for difference among such as admit God’s 
benevolence. As to the second, it may be observed, that though it 
involves the theory of the supra-Japsarians and of our author, it is sus- 
tained by different modes of reasoning by him and them. They con- 
tend, that God has rejected the idea of a holy universe for one in 
which there is sin, for the purpose of developing his attributes and 
securing his declarative glory in acts of redemption and retribution. 
Justice and mercy require, for their best display, to be seen in the 
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everlasting punishment of some, and the everlasting deliverance of 
others. ‘Thus the world is made more happy and glorious than it 
would be without it. To secure the sin, and thus insure the dis- 
play of himself, God, by an agency designed and certain, leads off 
multitudes to sin, and for sin thus taking place, consigns them to the 
woes of a ruined eternity. 

Dr. Smith, perceiving the manifest absurdity and injustice of 
such a procedure, and taking, as he supposed, the only remaining 
view of the divine purposes in relation to sin, adopts the notion, 
that punishment is only corrective ; that it would be unjust in God 
to form creatures,—lead them off into sin, and then punish them 
for mere purposes of display. Hence springs his view, that the 
tragic scene of sin and its punishment, will wind up in the restora- 
tion of all men to holiness and happiness. On the assumption, 
that God, by a mere arbitrary act of choice, rejects a universe of 
perfect holiness, and fastens upon one of sin; because he can 
exhibit himself and encircle his throne with glory, from acts of 
punishment not demanded to secure the best results possible to 
him in a moral system; and that, by direct or indirect causation, he 
produces sin in the hearts of his creatures, so that he may have 
the occasion to execute upon them the sentence of eternal con- 
demnation for any end whatever,—we wonder not that men should 
hold punishment to be wholly disciplinary, and believe in the 
final restoration of all to happiness. It is a scheme of difficul- 
ties from which no subtilty of metaphysics cai ever extricate it. 
It must ever present God, in his efficient purposes, turning the 
conduct of his creatures against the precepts of his law ; as in- 
sincere in the original inculcation of bis will, which indicates a de- 
sire that all his subjects continue obedient ; and also insincere 
in the universal imvitation given to all to return to duty ; as tn- 
consistent, moreover, forbidding sin as an evil in ttself, but secu- 
ring it as good, on the whole ; for one reason only forbidding, and 
for many securing it. 

The position, that God purposes sin directly, and produces it 
efficiently, is equally ayainst the precept of his law and the be- 
nevolence of his heart, and we may add, too, the entire arrange- 
ments of his providence. Suppose his creatures, the subjects of his 
government, receiving bis law and honestly interpreting it, were no- 
bly to resolve, one and all, to do as he commands them, on the tre- 
mendous sanction of life and death ; were they ingenuously to come 
up to the work of obedience? What then? Why, they would 
cross and defeat the designs of boundless love to bless the world 
through the medium of sin and the acts of redemption. A world 
of universal holiness would be a world of stinted happiness ! 
Why, then, urge on the mighty effort for the entire conversion of 


the world? Why labor, and pray, and preach, and toil, and suf- 
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fer and die, for a lesser good ? Why do this, when, if nothing at 
all is done, God will overrple the abounding sin in the world to 
greater glory and greater happiness than if you had toiled harder, 
and been instrumental of producing more holiness? The theory 
of Dr. Smith, and of the supra- lapsarian, is, that just at that point 
at which the world stands in its advance toward universal holiness, 

God can do better with it than at any other! What motive is 
there to move onward in the enterprise of holiness and happiness ; 
for there God secures the maximum of his glory. And who is 

there, that is not bound to make the glory of God the ultimate aim 
of his being, and to do such deeds as are indispensable to reach 
that end? We say indispensable ; for it is stoutly affirmed, that 
it would be beyond a possibility for God to reach the end in view, 
without the sin as the means. If, now, the glory of God is best 
secured by sin, and by just that amount of it which will actually ex- 
ast in the world, more glory than would be attainable by the prev- 
alence of universal holiness,——and creatures know this in their day 
of probation,——for what should he punish them in the result? Not 
for Jack of obedience ; for that very obedience, if rendered, would 
become the inevitable means of diminishing his glory. On this 
scheme, sinners who go to perdition will certainly be left with this 
reflection, that they gave God the best possible occasion to glorify 
himself. What if they did not mean good by it? Such has been 

the unavoidable result. 

Dr. Smith’s theory is, that a man is made miserable that he may 
be made happy, and he is made sinful that he may be made mise- 
rable. God designs the sin for the sake of the misery, and the 
misery for the sake of the happiness. ‘The sin and the misery 
are the necessary and only indispensable means of happiness. He 
supposes God, from eternity, fived upon the final happiness of all 
the intelligent beings whom he should create, then resolved what 
their conduct should be to secure it, and next proceeded to use 
with them the measures necessary to secure that conduct. 

We have questioned or author’s assumption, that God, in the 
exercise of his benevolence, could fix upon nothing but the final, 

perfect happiness of all his intelligent creatures, and endeavored to 
aaa that his doctrine of efficiency to secure the certainty of ac- 
tion, is ill-suited to a moral government; and that his analogical 
reasonings fail to substantiate his assumptions. We have yet some 
further remarks to make on the use he makes of sin and its pun- 
ishment, in aid of his main position. We have said nothing of 
” repeated assertions, that a thing must be so, and therefore it is 

o,—a very summary, and with many a very conclusive, mode of 
pretending to reason. The work under review abounds in gross 
mnisrepresentations and false principles. ‘Take the definition of 
punishment: ‘“ Punishment is the infliction of pain in consequence 
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of a neglect or violation of duty, with a view to correct the evil ;” 
and the paraphrase upon it, ‘That all punishment inflicted upon 
offenders in the present state is corrective, is universally acknow- 
ledged.” 

Our author, when he made this assertion, was living in a coun- 
try where capital punishments were far more frequent than in ours, 
Js capital punishment universally acknowledged to be corrective ? 
Is its only influence that of reforming the bad? Has it no effect to 
prevent transgression as well as to reform the offender? Or would 
he, hard pressed, say, that all the punishment which the Deity 
inflicts in this life is corrective? How would he explain those judg- 
ments, that strike down the noble fabric of reason in man, de- 
stroying at a blow the possibility of reformation of the past ?- How 
would he interpret those others, which, without warning, usher 
thousands and tens of thousands, into the world to come? Are 
these punishments, in this life, corrective? See yonder image of 
God, immured in a dungeon or subjected to pain, for the whole 
term of his earthly existence. Why is he there? ‘That he may 
have space for repentance, and not lose his immortality by an un- 
timely exit from a probationary state? ‘This takes it for granted, 
that the world to come is one of retribution only. Were a fel- 
low-mortal only transferred by death from one scene of probation 
to another, and the latter better suited to the work of moral reform 
than the former, (as the future state must be to answer the pur- 
poses of universal reformation,) how does it appear so unjust and 
cruel, that life should go for life? But why extend the term of 
imprisonment through life? Why not limit it tothe period of re- 
formation, and then grant a release, if punishment is mainly dis- 
ciplinary 2 Most manifestly because the leading design of pun- 
ishment is profection and prevention as well as correction. Pun- 
ishment upholds Jaw, law upholds government, and government 
upheld, guarantees rivhts, immunities and privileges to subjects. 
Punishment is thus designed to protect subjects, and prevent trans- 
gression. Remove penalty from law, and it is no longer law. It 
is mere advice, which the subject may regard or not, as he pleases. 
The sanctions of law are what give force to the precept. Remove 
them, and you prostrate moral government. Pervert them, and 
you diminish the excellence of the government. Hence it follows, 
that the enforcing of obedience by means of threatened evil as a 
motive, is as truly a measure of benevolence as the conferring of 
reward. ‘These are common-sense principles, and if not univer- 
sally acknowledged in theory, they are so in practice. In relation 
to the moral government of God, its impressive sanctions all look 
in the direction of obedie nce, all tend to secure obedience. They 
are prospective and designed for good. In themselves they never 
contemplate a remedy for transgression. ‘To secure the anticipa- 
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ted results of obedience, reason teaches, that they should be such 
as carry up the good to be secured to the highest amount _possi- 
ble, and for this end should be as impressive as possible. The 
government of God is one, his law is one, and extends over all ra- 
tional and accountable subjects. We have no reason to conclude, 
that the moral government of God is less extensive than his natu- 
ral, the latter being manifestly only subordinate to the former. 
Who but the being at the head of such an administration shall de- 
cide what sanctions are necessary to secure obedience in the high- 
est degree, and thus the highest amount of good possible to him 
in the nature of the case. Who can tell, taking i in the immensity 
of his government, that the measure of an endless punishment 
may not be as necessary as imprisonment for life here, and for the 
same reasons ? 
Our author assumes, that 


‘It is inconsistent with goodness to give existence to any creature, 
without making that existence upon the whole a good to him.’ p. 209. 


This is in accordance with his theory of sin, and the mode of 
securing it, to wit, by what is virtually a direct efficient agency. 
We readily confess, that we are unable to conceive of infinite wis- 
dom and power combining to secure by such an agency in depen- 
dent creatures, conduct which shall result in ill-desert enough 
to render eternal misery just and equitable. If God secures sin 
by such special design, and irresistible power, how can his crea- 
tures accord righteousness to the sentence that dooms them to 
endless woes ? 

We say, confidently, that on all the received principles of right- 
eousness, in conduct, if sin is produced by such a direct divine 
efficiency, and as a means of greater good than holiness in its 
stead, whether it be by power objective or internal, the Most 
High ts bound to close the drama of earth with the admission of 
all mankind to the felicities of the beavenly state. But why 
should the doctrinal facts of divine revelation be thus incumber- 
ed with the false theories of men ? 

We might here too complain of Dr. Smith’s misrepresentations. 
He charges upon such as advocate the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, the belief, that by far the greater part of mankind will un- 
dergo it. But who advocates such a sentiment? Do the evange- 
lical divines of this or any other country so teach ? On the contra- 
ry, do they not believe, that by far the greater part of the race, taken 
as a whole, wili be saved? Do they not hold that infants will be 
saved, and thus, that a large portion of the human family will be 
saved? Do they not believe, that in the final result, a vast majori- 
ty even of adults will be saved? 

Another assumption which adds nothing to the plain scriptural 
view of the doctrine of retribution is, that the wicked will go on 
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indefinitely increasing in capacities and in degrees of suffering, on 
a scale not unlike that of the righteous. The scriptures do not 
expressly teach such doctrine. ‘Sin does not, like holiness, en- 
large the capacities of the soul. It has no tendencies that way, — 
punishment has none. That the punishment of the finally impe- 
nitent will be dreadful beyond conception, in degree and duration, 
is admitted even by our author: we believe that its duration is 
eternal. ‘This is the simple statement of it in the bible. Shall it 
be denied, because it has been incumbered with false reasonings 
and absurd theories? All we contend for, is the fact, that future 
punishment is eternal. The simple statement of that fact, is the 
doctrine of revelation. It is abundantly declared in the scriptures : 
so that it is impossible candidly to read them without terror, in 
which thought is lost, and without abhorrence of that sin which 
is the procuring cause of so much suffering. 

We have alluded to a third view of the purposes of God re- 
specting sin. We proceed to state our own hy pothesis on this sub- 
ject. We have already remarked, that we should not contend 
against the doctrine of final restoration, on the supposition that 
God purposes sin as a necessary means of greater good than holi- 
ness in its stead, and that he secures it by a sovereign appointment 
and direct efficient agency. We think there is a more excellent 
way,—a better theory,—one that equally secures the certainty of 
all events, and better meets the difficulties involved in the case 
before us. ‘This theory has been stated, illustrated and defended 
at length, in a former volume of this work, and is as follows :— 
“That God, foreseeing the conduct that will certainly ensue, on 
the different measures it is possible for him to take, he purposes 
to pursue those measures which will certainly lead to the best pos- 
sible result.”* Of course, by the best possible result is meant the 
best result possible to himself. We by no means intend to deny, 
that another result, to wit, a state of universal holiness, is not a 
better conceivable one. Such a state, however, may require the 
combined agencies of the moral Governor and all his subjects, and 
may not be possible to the moral Governor himself. We may 
add also to the above, in reference to this particular subject, though 
these agencies do not produce the restoration of all mankind to 
final holiness and happiness. ‘This view of the divine purposes 
is not indeed peculiar to the topic under discussion, but extends 
throughout the entire government of God ina moral kingdom. 

Respecting the theory now stated, we observe, that while it 
does not fix upon the final happiness of his creatures as the sole 
design which God can have in view in his administration over the 
world, yet it includes the idea of a plan of government,—secures 
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the certainty of all events, sin not excepted,—upholds free-agency, 
and harmonizes with his attributes and with known facts. 

It includes the idea of a plan. It presents God as settling, in 
the counsels of eternity, what he will do,—how he will direct his 
own agency in the world, to secure results the best possible to 
himself; it secures the certainty of all events. Nothing is con- 
tingent, any more than were all things certain, by a direct i irresist- 
ible exertion of divine power. He also, foreknowing the end from 
the beginning, first resolves in view of all possibilities upon his 
own course,—his own acts. He determines to go forward with 
those measures which will result in greater glory to himself and 
greater yood to creatures than any other course possible and prac- 
ticable to himself. Knowing the influence and operation of causes 
on the actions of his creatures, and fixing on his own mode of pro- 
cedure, he thus determines what theirs shall be ; a moral result 
which, though certazn, yet its certainty does not impair their abil- 
ity to act otherwise. In executing his own purposes he brings to 
pass theirs, and that too in a way which leaves them, for aught “that 
can be shown to the contrary, as free as he is. There is no hap- -ha- 
zard,—nothing of the nature of chance on the one hand, and on 
the other, nothing of the nature of compulsion or of divine efficien- 
cy leading to sin. The Most High pus poses to create, uphold and 
govern free and accountable beings, to arrange the circumstances 
of their existence, give Jaw and annex sanctions, and offer Jife on 
condition of obedience ; and in the case of sin, provide a pardon 
and repeat the offers of life, with a sincere desire, that all should ac- 
cept them and live; and moreover, to use a great variety of means 
and motives to arrest the progress of sin and secure holiness and 
happiness. Jn short, he purposes to do just what he does, forecast- 
ing all the results, knowing what will be the operation of events 
on his creatures, and how they will act. 

Nor can we conceive of any difficulty in God’s thus securing 
the certainty and freedom of action. ‘The volitions of creatures 
may be as free as those of the Creator. He acts from reasons 
lying in his own infinite mind. They form their estimate and 
draw their reasons from what he does. While he, as moral Go- 
vernor of the universe, does good and only good, they are sub- 
ject to no influence from him showing it to be his design that they 
should sin rather than obey. Men are placed in circumstances of 
trial or temptation, but it is that they may sustain the trial; this 
being necessary to the proof of moral character. The known 
certainty that they well sin, and sin too as a result of his deter- 
mining to create them with such faculties, and subject only to 
such influences as they feel, is distinct from any design to lead 
them into sin. ‘This distinction in respect to the divine purposes 
is € most important one, and should ever be kept in view. 
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The theory now stated, of the divine purposes in the creation 
and government of the world, harmonizes with the attributes of 
God. Dr. Smith says, though he has not attempted to prove it, 
that ‘it is inconsistent with goodness to vive existence to any 
creature, without making that existence upon the whole a good to 
him.” Were men mere animals, and not accountable subjects 
of law and government, this assertion might perhaps be true. But 
a moral government is to be estimated by a higher scale. It em- 
braces subjects, constitutionally qualified for bigher services, and 
by these very qualifications, liable to abuse them,—an abuse as 
deep in its nature, and as dreadful in its consequences, as the good 
results of obedience are valuable. Who can show, that this fact 
is not inseparable from the nature of a moral administration ? We 
maintain, that a moral system, such as God’s universal government, 
may embrace obstacles which put it beyond the power of God by 
it to secure universal obedience ; that in a moral government over 
the whole world, and for an eternity, emergencies may arise which, 
so far as his power of prevention is conc -erned, will become the 
occasions of sinning, and cause that sin shall be justly punishable 
with endless misery. Can any one prove the contrary? It is said 
indeed, that did God thus foresee the results of his government to 
involve the eternal loss of any of his creatures, he was bound, 
either not to undertake such an enterprise, or so arrange the sys- 
tein as to prevent the catastrophe of sin unto death. But is this 
so? The objection, for aught that can be shown, may involve the 
non-existence of that system of moral agency without which the 
best conceivable and best possible good could not be attained. Is 
the objector prepared to say, that God can by no scheme of crea- 
tion and government whatever, give existence to a creature, who 
shall be capable of such deimerit as shall forfeit his eternity of 
bliss? If so, let him bring forward his arguments and show us logi- 
cally and conclusively that such is the case. But if the subject 
involves relations too vast,—considerations too deep and solemn 
for the human mind to fathom, Jet him not hastily adopt a con- 
clusion which sweeps away, at a single stroke, some of the plain- 
est declarations of scripture, and does such violence to every fair 
rule of interpretation and the belie fof no small portion of christen- 
dom. Or, if he can show it a thing possible for God alone to se- 
cure the entire holiness and happiness of a world of moral beings for 
eternity, in a system which admits of the greatest conceivable “good 
by the combined agency of God and man, let this be done. ‘But 
no proof to this effect ever has been or can be furnished. When, 
therefore, men are unwilling to rest this subject on the scripture 
declaration, “ even so Father,” but go to the assumption, that God 
can secure any conceivable results in a moral kingdom, and hence 
the final holiness and happiness of all his creatures for eternity; 
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we beg leave to call in question the assumption and ask for proof. 
The ready assertion, that it must be so, is not proof. ‘To say, that 
any other supposition is inconsistent with the attributes of God, is 
not proof. ‘The unrivaled work of redemption, consequent upon 
transgression, is not proof; since that work may be as great and 
as glorious on the view which we take of the divine purposes, as 
on any other; not to say more so. Nor is there such evidence in 
the fact, that God must be grieved and displeased at having his 
preference of holiness to sin crossed; for this 2s a fact separate 
from any theory whatever,—a fact which meets every one who 
admits that sin is sin or selfishness, opposed, in its nature, to be- 
nevolence. 

The Restorationist denies that sin, as it exists, and as God uses 
at, is an evil, or that punishment is so; on the contrary, he alledges, 
that it involves the highest good which God can impart, or crea- 
tures receive ; and that it would be unjust in God to make any 
forever iniserable for that which he designs as a good. But we 
deny his premises. We affirm, that the revelation of God teaches 
no such doctrine, “ that the natural and moral evil which prevail, 
are the instruments which his wisdom has chosen, no less than 
the more obvious blessings of existence, to promote the highest 
advantage of his intelligent creatures ; that by his almighty and 
all- -perfect superintendence of events he will secure this result,” 
to wit, the final happiness of all men. Facts are opposed to such 
a position, and so too are his own concessions. For in another 
part of his work he says: 


‘God cannot inflict infinite misery upon a finite being ; but we know 
not to how great an extent, within the limit of finiteness it may be just, 
and right, and necessary, to impose it. Of all the truth which can oc- 
cupy the attention of human beings, this certainly is the most moment- 
ous. If there be certainty in religion, or truth in God, he who in the 
present state neglects the improvement of his privileges, indulges evil 
habits, lives in sin, and dies in impenitence, must in a future world en- 
dure an anguish, of which at present he can form no adequate concep- 
tion.’ p. 210. 


Our author here says, that God cannot inflict infinite misery 
upon a finite being; but he may inflict, for anght he knows, a 
punishment extending to any limits short of this ; ; that such an in- 
fliction may be ‘just and right and necessary.” Is not this ad- 
mission, we ask, of such a necessity as appertaining to the gov- 
ernment of God, at war with what he elsewhere asserts as to the 
power of God to secure at pleasure any given act or course of con- 
duct in his creatures, by presenting such motives as he may choose 
to select? He here acknowledges a necessity for punishment ; for 


a ptnishment bounded only by something short of infinity. Who 
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does not perceive that, on the principles of the Restorationist, such 
a punishment militates ayainst the benevolence of God, as truly 
as an eternal one ; and can, after all, on the belief of his infinite at- 
tributes, be justified only on the supposition that there is, in the 
very nature of things,—in the nature of moral agency, moral law, 
and moral government, a deep-laid necessity for a sanction so 
evincive of his displeasure. So we say and contend, that the serip- 
tures represent the actual punishment of the finally impenitent to be 
eternal. We may suppose the Most High, then, to have balanced 
the question of creation between the non-existence of such a moral 
system in which only he could in the bighest degree display the 
manifold glories of his character, and the existing liabilities to sin ; 
foreknowing too the actual consequences that would ensue. If he 
creates beinys of a given order, with given faculties, and places 
them in circumstances suited to secure the results best possible to 
him and them, some of them it is supposable will sin beyond his 
power of prevention, and their punishment be a measure necessa- 
rily resulting from the nature of a moral administration. 

We could easily show, that all for which we contend is admit- 
ted by mankind in their reasonings on moral subjects when not 
aware of it. Often, for instance, have we listened to a decisive 
argument on the necessity of an atonement, from the nature of mo- 
ral government,—that were sin pardoned on the ground of re- 
pentance merely, law and government would suffer. Such rea- 
soning goes on the supposition, that ina moral system, such as 
God is actually administering over the world, there are obstacles 
which even omnipotence, guided by infinite knowledge and benevo- 
lence, cannot remove. ‘The argument of the Jegal necessity of an 
atonement for the remission of sin is a most satisfactory one, meet- 
ing as it does with convictions of its truth already deeply implanted 
in the human breast. Must the necessity of an atonement be giv- 
en up, unless the hypothesis we are opposing be maintained ? 

Such is the nature of moral government, and the mode of secu- 
ring obedience, that the most difficult work in which God was ever 
engaged, is the conversion of this world {rom sin to holiness. When 
he created the world, he spake and it was done. But when he 
would convert the moral world, he displayed himself in the per- 
sons of the Godhead, and combined |is providential and moral ad- 
ministration. Nearly six thousand years have rolled away, and the 
work yet lingers. Physical omnipotence is no security for moral 
results. God never intended that it should be. Who would think 
of the application of moral influence to the material world? From 
the known nature of moral influence it would be wholly inapplica- 
ble to a physical effect. But it is no more so than is physical force 
toa moral result. The whole difficulty lies in the confused idea 
of omnipotence. The degree of power makes no difference while 
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the kind of influence is unfitted to the case. We may refute the 
atheist and uphold the truth of one supreme first cause of all things, 
without admitting that agree is adequate for all conceivable 
events. It is from the things that are made, that we argue omni- 
potence, co-existing with infinite wisdom and benevolence. This 
argument, thus conducted, has ever been held incontrovertible. 
Why should we be thrown from this common position of theists ? 
why compelled to show, that the same being who, by the best of ti- 
tles, is the author and proprietor of all things, is shorn of bis omni- 
potence ; unless we admit that he is the author of all concetvadle 
good, from the combined agency of bimself and his creatures? [s 
not the argument for omnipotence, and hence for the being of God, 
given up by such a demand? But the entire holiness and happiness 
of a moral universe so kept for eternity, ranks, as yet, and ever 
must, among good only conceivable and not actual. Is it yet said, 
the supposition, advanced only as a supposition, is nowise dishono- 
rable to God,—that the Most High, to retain untarnished the glo- 
ries of his attributes, must give demonstration of power for all con- 
ceivable results? We reply by asking,—what. then, on your own 
principles, will be the result of such a position? For, among 
things conceivable, in relation to which no limitation of omni- 
potence is to be allowed, is the production of a world, so exqui- 
sitely arranged in all its parts, so exactly balanced between the 
infinite attributes of the Deity and the finite powers of men, that 
sin, so far as infinite power is concerned, shall be an unavoidable 
incident. Who can show, that a God of infinite perfections has 
not actually made such a world, and is not actually engaged 
in superintending it as the theater in which, especially, the 
matchless glory of the Godhead is to be illustrated? Do you 
say the thing is impossible ? What then becomes of that view of 
infinite power which knows no limitation ? Is it said, that the Deity 
may be limited only by impossibilities in the nature of things? 
Can it be shown then, that a moral government involves no such 
impediments as render universal and eternal holiness beyond the 
reach of things possible to God ; that it was never thought of by 
him as a possibility : > Can any finite mind so look with the eye of 
intuition into the hidden nature of moral influence and moral agen- 
cy, into events and their causes, as to decide the question. ‘The 
case is not one falling under rules well known, and applicable by 
the human intellect. It is not like the proposition, that to evince 
his benevolence a being must do all the good in his power; 
or, that it is wrong to do evil that good may come. The 
question by its own nature, is thrown beyond the limits ol 
our comprehension and decision. _ Is it asserted, that there must 
be uncertainty in the action of a government subject to such 
limitations; limitations which an infinite God has established 
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in his own works? By no means. He knows all possibilities and 
decides accordingly. Is it yet said, that he has thus surrendered 
his throne and government to the disposal of his creatures,—his 
omnipotence must fall amid the ranks of the rebellious ? That point 
was settled before he gave being to creatures. He formed his 
own plan of action, and he will execute the purposes of his heart, 
—all of them. He reigns and ever will reign, in such majesty as 
forever to put it beyond the power of creatures to take from his 
perfect blessedness, or diminish the glory which he gathers from 
all his works. 

Look next at the attribute of goodness. It is infinite. What 
constitutes goodness in moral action ? Our ideas of God’s goodness 
must be guided by the known nature of moral action, gathered 
from the operations of our own minds. The subject is one, that 
lies open to the comprehension of an ordinary mind. ‘The rule, 
‘‘ whatsoever ye would that others should doto you, do ye to them,” 
is one to which the judgment of moral beings must be universally 
yielded. They all pronounce it good. In like manner and with 
equal clearness, men are able to judge respecting the conduct of 
God toward them. Such judgment he invites, and that too, in 
relation to the extent of his purposes to bless them. ‘ What 
could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
in it.” And again: “ Are not my ways equal?” His law requires 
universal holiness. ‘The view we have taken of his purposes for- 
bids the belief, that he does any thing to counteract obedience in 
his subjects. So far as his purposes reach, they fall in with the 
letter, spirit, and sanctions of his preceptive will; for they fasten 
directly upon good results, and do not of necessity secure the ex- 
istence of sin, except as incidental to the system directly connected 
with purposes of good. It is sound logic not to urge needless cau- 
ses of events. By the adoption and execution of purposes of crea- 
tion and government, all of which tend to secure obedience, we 
can readily see how God is as certain of any event in a moral king- 
dom, as though the entire series were one of physical causation. 
If so, we are bound to this view of the divine purposes rather than 
to any other which involves the efficient production of sin. With 
our present views, we should feel ourselves as impeaching the di- 
vine character to regard the production of sin in any other light, 
than as incidental to the execution of purposes which constitute 
the best plan of government possible. ‘The act of God, giving 
being to creatures capable of willing good or evil, and the presence 
of temptation, furnish no occasion for supposing, that he designed 
sin rather than holiness. Above the power of temptation sits 
choice. No purpose of God destroys it. No acts of his are seen 
contravening his sincere preference, that all his creatures should 
unite their agency with his, in the production of good,—good such 


Vou. VIII. 14 
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as he enjoys. Does not uninterrupted holiness constitute the su- 
preme blessedness of the eternal mind? If it is in him the sum of 
good, why not in creatures made in his image and directed to be 
holy as he is, and happy like him? Is happiness in God insepara- 
bly connected with holiness; why not so in his intelligent off- 
spring? But farther; the view now taken of the divine purposes 
agrees with what God does to restore mankind to happiness, though 
that result should never be reached. The divine purposes rela- 
ting to the origin of sin, show a surpassing glory in the work of 
redemption. ‘All our ideas of grace flow from ill-desert in crea- 
tures. If then the God of salvation does what in bim lies toward 
securing universal obedience, and sin exists as unavoidably inci- 
dental to the best possible system of government which wisdom 
could devise and power execute ; if he has done nothing to se- 

cure the existence of sin which shows that he prefers it to holi- 
ness; then indeed, are all his acts of redeeming love crowned 
with peculiar grace and glory. But tell us that God has in pre- 
ference to holiness introduced sin, or that he secures it by direct 
efficiency, that he may have an occasion for the display of mercy, 
and you take from the work of redemption, that which Jays the 
foundation for the noblest gratitude in the saved,—the entire self- 
wrought destruction from which they are delivered. As much as 
the apostacy of the sinner redeemed is voluntary, and against the 
preference of a reigning God expressed in his law, and sustained 
by his providential arrangements to secure obedience ; so much) is 
the grace conspicuous in those acts, which are thus made necessary 
for his restoration to Jost favor. Here is God coming forth with 
the gift of his Son, not to repair a breach in his government from 
his own direct efficiency, but to meet the exigencies caused by 
the high hand of rebellion against his preference of holiness to sin, 
not only in itself considered, but all things considered, save the 
non-existence of a moral system. Is the work, therefore, one of 
less grace, less grandeur, less glory, because God, in the original 
purpose of creation, did not fix upon sin and consequent acts of re- 
demption as au ultimate aim, the first thing in creation? Or was 
the emergency demanding the sacrifice of Calvary unforeseen,—an 
expedient which came not into the counsels of eternity when God 
resolved on the work of creation? Did the Son of God die to pay 
the price of his Father’s folly, in extricating his government from 
unexpected embarrassment ! Was not that event a part of God’s 
purposes of universal government from the beginning? Is it not 
designed to tell in every world, in every system, and on the beart 
of every intelligent being, that God is holy, Just and good ; 

good, in his original purposes of creation ; good, in his preference 
of holiness to sin, in every instance in which sin takes place ; and 
good in the measures which he adopts to remedy the evils of sin, 
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purposed only as evil, incidental to the system best possible to 
himself ? 

When transgression exists under a moral administration, two 
classes of obstacles oppose the restoration of revolted subjects 
to forfeited favor: the one appertaining especially to moral gov- 
ernment, and the other to the character of those in rebellion. So 
far as atonement is designed to meet the first class of difficulties, 
it can only render pardon possible on conditions seen to be safe 
and wise. An atonement, though unlimited, is no guarantee for 
the final restoration of all men. It no more secures the salvation 
of all men, than the original promulgation of the law secured uni- 
versal obedience. Nor is there any evidence in the one case, more 
than in the other, that there are not insurmountables obstacles in 
amoral system, which place that result beyond the reach of om- 
nipotence. So it may be under a system purely legal, or redemp- 
tive and gracious. 

But if God, in the gift of his Son, does not secure the salvation 
of all men by his atonement, teaching and example ; may he not 
add the aids of his Spirit. and thus render the provision effica- 
cious? Perhaps not. Where is the proof that he can? Is it 
the fact, that he has renewed and sanctified a great multitude, 
which no man can number? This is one fact, showing that he 
has brought up his moral kingdom thus far. His interposition, 
thus far, is beneficial; but then, were he to advance farther, who 
can estimate the results? Creatures form their estimate of con- 
duct froin the measures of God’s administration. Were he, by 
an extension of influence, to go beyond what he actually does, 
can it be proved, that the good in view would not be defeated ? 
And when we look at the sood which he actually secures, may 
we not have specified the utmost limit to which he can reach ? May 
not mercy in the case suppoed have reached the utmost limit of 
public safety? If, then, boundless love stops short of universal 
salvation, may not the sin and wickedness of men have fixed limits 
to its triumphs, and turned the arm of omnipotence to the work of 
execulive justice, to secure the best interests of a world for eter- 
nity? We need not prove that it 2s so; it is enough to show that 
it may be so, and check the opposite assumption: and then, with- 
out any theory , we will go together to the infallible record, to lis- 
ten to the declarations of God. 

The same reasonings may be applied to the punishment of the 
wicked. Acts of punishment may be necessary when sin has 
taken place, although we resort to no theory of necessary sin for 
the good which there is in its punishment. Because in a moral 
system, already in revolt, God is engaged in counteracting the 
evils of transgression, and especially by acts of punishing offend- 
ers; and because greater good will result herefrom than would 
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exist without such counteraction, some imagine, that this fact de- 
termined the choice of God in favor of the sin, in the system, or 
more properly, the choice of the system for the sin. The fact 
we do not deny. God will make the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder thereof he will restrain. But is this equiv- 
alent to the choice of the system for this purpose? In purposing 
the system of his own measures, God does purpose to do just what 
he does by acts of punishment and restraint. He determines on 
reducing the evils of transgression to the lowest terms possible to 
him, in connection with securing the highest good on the whole. 
Punishment is demanded for the high purposes of protection, and 
the extension of the privileges and immunities of government to 
loyal subjects ; and this is the main design of punishment in all 
moral governments. ‘The corrective reclaiming influence is indi- 
rect, yet often times very powerful over men in a state of proba- 
tion. We see, then, that God may include all the sin that takes 
place as the result of his main purposes in them, as attendant up- 
on those acts which give efficiency to a system, without designing 
only and originally the exhibition of justice, or the display of 
mercy. By a connection foreseen and certain, he determines 
the conduct of creatures in the very structure and outlines of his 
governmert.* Neither the dependence nor free action of crea- 
tures is destroyed; nor is there any designed preference of sin to 
holiness. ‘The fact, that an event is determined is one thing, and 
wholly distinct from the reason, or reasons, for which it is made 
certain. 

Let the advocate of universal restoration take those views of 
moral agency, moral law, and moral government, by moral influ- 
ence, which are everywhere the dictate of unsophisticated con- 
science, rather than subject the government of mind to mechanical 
action and animal motivity ; let him make outa demonstration, 
that a universe of moral beings can be kept holy through an end- 
less existence ; and let him resort, as a further means of support- 
ing his favorite doctrine, to the hypothesis, that sin is the necessa- 
ry means of a * good higher in kind and greater in degree,” than is 
included in a universe of the same number and order of beings 
kept perfectly happy by being perfectly holy. The argument 
must be a priort ; such as shows, that God can by sin so “far ad- 


* President Edwards, speaking on the passage in Mat. XXVi. 24, and the paralle! 
assage in Mark xvi. 21, and classing them with Acts ii.23; iv. 25, observes, “I 
ook upon it as an evide nt proof, that those things are in the language of scrip- 

ture said to be determined or decreed (or exac tly bounded and marked out by 
God, as the word opi{ most naturally signifies,) which he sees will in fact 
happen i in consequence of his volitions, withoutany necessitating agency, as well 
as those events of which he is properly the author.”” See Edward's works, vol. 


v. p. 382. First Am. edit. 
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vance intelligent beings in holiness beyond the point of perfect 
blessedness, as to make up for all the pain and suffering, the intellec- 
tual darkness, guilt, shame, remorse, misery, rebellion and punish- 
ment which result from sin. It must assume, that the world to come 
is one of probation and not of retribution. It must thus account 
for all the sin in the different orders of beings known to us. It must 
carry forward the assumption into those supposed ages of proba- 
tionary retribution, that are said to follow this incipient stage of our 
immortality, to limits something only short of eternity, and evince 
the surpassing excellence of sin and suffering to pure holiness, 
through all those ages upon ages. ‘This demonstration has never 
yet been given. We venture to affirm, that the solution of this 
problem lies beyond the scope of finite minds. We fearlessly 
declare the system which rests upon such assumptions a baseless 
fabric. 

God, according to our author’s view, is so limited to moral evil 
as a necessary means of good to his creatures, that without it he 
could not secure their highest blessedness. Yet the time will 
come, when they will be released from this blessed means of good, 
and advanced to a state of ultimate purity and happiness. Why, 
we ask, does the soul reach forth in its desires for that ultimate 
good? Because it is a good; good in itself,—in its nature,—in all 
its tendencies and relations ; a good higher in kind and greater in 
degree, than any compound of good and ill. Sin is only the ne- 
cessary means of reaching that end ; an ingredient with which God 
purifies a moral world. It will at Jast setthe down as a worthless 
sediment, with which the world’s purification has been wrought. 
A necessary means, in the hands of infinite goodness, wisdom and 
power, of reaching the perfection of moral natures! This admit- 
ted, the very thing is admitted on which is based the hypothesis 
we have been urging ; a limitation in the nature of things. Why 
not then advance creatures at once to that ultimate state of entire 
blessedness ? or, at least, why not cut short the term of expiatory 
suffering, instead of protracting it for ages? Because, says Dr. 
Smith, God cannot, without altering the system, inculcate those 
lessons for eternity, necessary for creatures, that they may enjoy 
God and their immortality. So say we, and assign the same rea- 
son for eternal punishment. But why any amount of punishment 
beyond what is necessary to correct the individual? Dr. S. we 
suppose would say, ‘to correct the injury done to the system.’ 
True, but why is this necessary? One answer only can be given, 
involving the deep and universal conviction, that the necessity for 
punishment exists in the nature of a moral system, although in the 
hands of an infinite being, and that it is no derogation of his infi- 
nite perfections to hold, that he is thus limited to means for the 
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security of ends in a moral administration. It is a limitation which 
implies no imperfection in nature or character. 

Our author, assuming the fact of a future probationary state, (a 
position which his reasonings are mainly designed to establish, ) 
supposes that the wicked will suffer the amount of legal penalty 
due for sin to the government of God, and on its termination, be 
received to final happiness. ‘This scheme, if true, excludes the 
possibility of grace in the pardon of men. Pardon implies a re- 
misston of penalty incurred. But on this scheme, the penalty is 
actually inflicted and endured to the extent of demerit. The 
only thing that bears the aspect of mercy, is the steady infliction 
of that punishment necessary toa preparation for higher bhappi- 
ness. This is all the grace claimed by the systein of restoration. 
But how ill does this comport with all our ideas of the gracious 
forgiveness of the gospel! ‘Take an instance. A subject of a 
civil government, by some act, incurs a penalty of a thousand 
dollars fine and thirty days imprisonment in a common jail. He 
pays the sum and passes the thirty days in prison; he is then re- 
manded back to court, and the judge who pronounced the sentence 
essays to pardon him, and demands of him expressions of grati- 
tude for the grace inthe act! Pardon! exclaims the faithful prison- 
er, pardon!! may it please your honar, it is beyond your power to 
pardon me; I have endured all that I deserve for my crimes. Why 
talk of grace? Oh, replies the magistrate, we meant the punish- 
ment for your best good to be corrective, and the grace lies ina 
faithful application, on our part, of the necessary remedy. Would 
he understand such logic? Would such grace be likely to touch 
the secret place of tears in the guilty bosom? Is retributive jus- 
tice thus readily convertible into gospel grace? Is such the reason 
of those glad tidings which once drew the inhabitants of better 
worlds within the neighborhood of our own, and which redeemed 
spirits celebrate near the eternal throne! Such grace, we appre- 
hend, is in no danger of making void the Jaw of God. But what 
is that peculiarity of the gospel, which brings glad tidings to men 
and unrivaled glory to God? An apostle informs us, ‘ God in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes untothem.” Free forgiveness, not “ imputing trespasses,”’ 
but reconciling the world without it. This is the great leading fact, 
the grand feature in the plan of man’s restoration to the lost favor 
of his God. Now this cannot be, and it be true that men endure 
the legal penalty due to transgression. In suffering such penalty, 
the trespasses of men must be reckoned or imputed unto them. 
There is no avoiding this position but by a downright denial of 
scripture facts. Salvation cannot be of forgiveness and by impu- 
tation both. If by actual suffering of the penalty according to the 
deeds done in the body, all claim must be given up to grace, toa free, 
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gratuitous justification. Language means something, and though 
the words of revelation may be changed, its standing realities re- 
main. The fact of a free forgiveness for Christ’s sake, is what 
especially distinguishes the scriptural way of salvation from all 
false systems. In one respect, therefore, it is unessential whether 
there is or is not a state of probation after death. ‘The condem- 
nation of this whole system of another gospel is its exclusiun of 

race. Radically defective from the foundation to the summit, it 
well accords with the sentiments of that amiable philosopher, and 
prince of modern infidels, who, when near his dying moments, is 
reported to have said, “ We must all pass through a discipline more 
or less protracted, to fit us for the divine presence.” Mournful sub- 
terfuge this, of a rejected gospel. So is it found by those who 
embrace it and seek to defend it by a prurient philosophy. Never 
are they or can they be satisfied with it, while they revere the 
maxim, Veritas non guaerit angulos. Conscience, whose undy- 
ing energies survive the unfriendly action of false theories and 
vain sophistications, will send forth ber signals of alarm, which the 
uncertainties of such a doctrine have no power to still. The 
guilty mind may dream of acceptance with God, after the lapse 
of unknown ages of suffering; but then it is, at best, conjecture. 
No one can plant himself upon the most plausible reasons offered 
in its favor, and say, this is firm ground,—this is reality. We 
shall not attempt a scriptural argument for the opposite doctrine. 
Yet who that has not divested himself of every qualification to 
appreciate the force of truth, would venture his immortality upon 
the trial of selecting an equal number of explicit passages in favor 
of the doctrine of a final restoration, to set against the following, 
which the specious reasons we have been considering were design- 
ed to invalidate ? “ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” ‘ Fear him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in bell.” “ He that believeth not the Son, shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” Again, “‘ The ax is 
laid tothe root of the trees; therefore every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire.” “ He will 
gather his wheat into his garner, but he will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire.” ‘ The tares are the children of the wicked 
one; as, therefore, the tares are gathered and burned in the fire, 
so shall it be in the end of the world.” “If aman abide not in 
me, he is cast forth asa branch, and ts withered, and men gather 
them and cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” “ They 
gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away.” ‘Those 
mine enemies which would not that I should reign over them, bring 
them hither and slay them before me.” ‘On whomsoever this 
stone shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” ‘* He that believeth 
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not, shall be damned.” It is plain from these texts and number- 
less others, that the salvation of men turns upon something active, 
something believed, something done in this life, rather than upon 
a passive endurance of protracted pain inflicted to eradicate the 
evil passions and propensities of constitutional nature. Men who 
maintain the doctrine of restoration, are not very fond of that sort 
of preaching which causes pain for purposes of repentance and 
reform. ‘To be consistent, they must advocate its salutary tenden- 
cy only, in the total absence of all other hopeful means. Did 
Christ go in spirit and preach to the spirits in prison? if so, were 
they fallen angels, or men? We deny this to be a correct inter- 
pretation of the passage in 1 Peter iii. 19; but granting that in 
spirit he did go to the nether world to proclaim the gospel,—unless 
his preaching there was vastly more successful than on the earth, 
what but a forlorn hope exists, that it will be effectual to salva- 
tion? If, moreover, any credit is to be given to the inspired vol- 
ume, the place to which the impenitent pass from this scene of 
probation, is not an asylum,—a reformatory, fitted up to be a sanc- 
tuary for the purposes of a preached gospel, but in fact the prison 
of demons and of despair, ‘‘ prepared for the Devil and his an- 
gels.” 

On the commonly-received principles of belief, therefore, and 
in view of a partial survey of the subject, it seems difficult, if not 
impossible to conceive, how the mind can rest in any settled con- 
viction in favor of the doctrine of a final universal restoration. 
No man can believe anything against evidence, or without evi- 
dence. No evidence amounting to probability in its favor exists 
or can exist while there is so much of direct testimony against it. 
He, therefore, who presumingly goes forward in impenitence to 
eternity, relying on the rectifying process of a probationary retri- 
bution, let him be confidently assured, that the purposes of a be- 
nevolent God will leave him to the woes of a self-wrought destruc- 
tion, as the price of his folly and sin, in a determined rejection of 
that gospel, the simple and cordial reception of which, on earth, 
has the promise of a blissful immortality. 








Art. VII.—PREsENT STATE OF THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
Slavery. By Wittiam E. Cuannine. Boston: 1835. 


Tuts little book will do more for its author’s reputation, with 
that portion of mankind whose favorable opinion is most to be de- 
sired, than any other one thing which has come from his pen. 
We have read it with almost unmingled satisfaction. The chapter 
of “explanations,” that on the “evils of slavery,” that on the 
“means of removing slavery,” and the short concluding chapter 
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on the “ duties of the free States,” are the best parts of a book in 
which almost every page is very good. A fine and lofty moral 
spirit breathes through the whole. The only portion which be- 
trays at all the habits of the Unitarian theologian, is the chapter 
in refutation of ‘ the argument which the scriptures are thought 
to furnish in favor of slavery.” > Not that there is Unitarianism in 
that chapter; indeed the whole book is orthodox in its air and 
spirit; and there are passages which, read with evangelical views, 
and construed as an evangelical reader would construe them, have 
a higher meaning, anda still greater cogency, than they could have 
had in the mind of their eloquent author. The seven pages in 
which the scriptural argument is dispatched, betray the Unitarian 
only as they show that Dr. Channing is in the habit of reasoning 
from what he conceives to be the genius of christianity, rather 
than from the inspired record of what “christianity i Is. 

Dr. Channing’s ground is, briefly, that so far as slavery divests 
its victims of all personal rights ; so far as it reduces human beings 
to the rank and condition of cattle : so far, in a word, as it converts 
men into property, it is sin, simple unqualified sin, He discrimi- 
nates justly between the wrong of slavery, that is, the wrongfulness of 
those laws which make the negro a chattel, and refuse to recognize 
him in any other relation,—and the guilt attached to the individual, 
who, not seeing how to lay down the authority committed to him 
by those laws, exercises that authority, not for his own emolument, 
but for the welfare of his servants. Upon those masters who hold 
the slave ‘‘not for his own good or for the safety of tie State, but 
with precisely the same views with which they hold a laboring 
horse, that is, for the profit they can wring from him,” he pours 
a torrent of eloquent indignation ; while be freely acknowledges, 
that all masters are not thus guilty. In regard to the means of re- 
moving slavery, he holds, that the best, safest, happiest remedy, 
is in the bands of the masters; that the institution of new rela- 
tions between the master and the servant, without the master’s full 
consent, though it may be far better than the perpetuity of the rela- 
tions now existing, cannot but be attended with disaster ; that 
while the recognition of the slave as a man entitled to the benefits 
of good government ought to be immediate, his emancipation must 
be a gradual process ; that the slave ought to be trained for self- 
support, by being taught to labor under the impulse of other and 
manlier motives than the mere terror of the lash, by seeing new 
privileges and honorable distinctions awarded to the honest and 
industrious ; by being made to feel, that he has a family whose 
happiness depends on his industry, integrity and prudence, and by 
being imbued with the truths and motives of the gospel of Christ. 
We need not say how entirely these views coincide with our own. 

One chapter is devoted to abolitionism in the now technical 
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meaning of that word. ‘The author, while exhibiting his objec- 
tions to the spirit and proceedings of the anti- -slavery societies, 
vindicates them from the charge of destgning to promote insur- 
rection among the slaves, and denounces with great solemnity and 
earnestness the parricidal attempts that have been made to sup- 
press their proceedings by violence. His greatest objection seems 
to be against the system of agitation, by. which the anti-slavery 
men have sought to compass their ends. Of this system of agi- 
tation he says: 


‘From the beginning it created alarm in the considerate, and strength- 
ened the sympathies of the free States with the slave-holder. It made 
converts of a few individuals, but alienated multitudes. Its influence 
at the South has been evil without mixture. It has stirred up bitter 
passions and a fierce fanaticism, which have shut every ear and every 
heart against its arguments and persuasions. These effects are the more 
to be deplored, because the hope of freedom to the slave lies chiefly in the 
disposition of his master. The abolitionist proposed, indeed, to convert 
the slave-holders ; and for this end he approached them with vituperation 
and exhausted on them the vocabulary of abuse! And he has reaped 
as he sowed. His vehement pleadings for the slaves have been an- 
swered by wilder ones from the slave-holder; and, what is worse, de- 
liberate defenses of slavery have been sent forth, in the spirit of the 
dark ages, and in defiance of the mora] convictions and feelings of the 
christian and civilized world. Thus, with good purposes, nothing seems 
to have been gained. Perhaps (though I am anxious to repel the 
thought) something has been lost to the cause of freedom and humani- 
ty.’ pp. 141, 142. 


On this text we offer a few comments, illustrating the recent 
history and present bearings of the slavery question in this coun- 
try. What Dr. Channing says, is for the most part truly said, and 
well said; yet in some points it is far from being the whole truth. 

The system of agitation pursued by the abolitionists has 
“ strengthened the sympathies of the free States with the slave- 
holder.” True; yet this increased sympathy with slave-holders, 
is not produced by the system of agitation. alone. It is by their 
schemes of agitation, taken in connection with their doctrine of 
immediate freedom, and their usurpation and perversion of the 
naine of abolitionist, that the anti-slavery societies bave produced 
in the free States so considerable a reaction favorable to slavery. 
Dr. Channing finds himself compelled, by the persecutions and the 
mobs which have been got up against these societies, to take sides 
with a party whose doctrine of immediate emancipation he re- 
nounces, whose system of agitation he deprecates, and whose 
spirit of denunciation he abhors. Just so, thousands of the best 
of men, struck with the ferocity of the denunciations indiscrimi- 
nately launched against all slave-holders in all possible circumstan- 
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ces, have been constrained to take sides with slave-holders, and to 
say, Whatever may be true of slavery, slave-holding is not neces- 
sarily so bad as you represent it. ‘Those who have demurred at 
the new doctrine of immediate emancipation, or its corollaries,—— 
such as the exclusion of every slave-owner from all christian com- 
munion, have been vilified in the publications of these reformers, 

s ‘* dough-faces,” ‘ pro-slavery advocates,” * apologists for op- 
pression and man-stealing;” and by suffering the same re- 
proaches with the slave-holder from the same quarter, have been 
compelled thus far to sympathize with him. ‘The name of aboli- 
tionist, which justly belongs, as a name of honor, to all those States 
which have provided for the extinction of slavery within their 
own territory, and to every citizen of those States who approves 
and honors such a policy, has been perverted and degraded by be- 
ing claimed as the distinctive name of a bitter, contentious, and 
therefore obnoxious party ; till many who once would have glori- 
ed in such a name, and who, when it ‘shall have regained its legi- 
timate meaning, will glory in it again, having lost their sy mpathy 
with the name, have unconsciously become less interested in the 
thing. Under such influences, it is not strange that there has been 
a temporary reaction in the public sentiment of the free States ; 
nor is it strange, that political editors and others at the north, pre- 
suming on the force and permanency of this reaction, and having 
an object to gain, have even ventured to defend the whole theory 
and practice of slavery and the slave-trade, as they exist in the 
southern States. 

At the south, this system of agitation “ has stirred up bitter pas- 
sions and a fierce fanaticism, which have shut every ear and every 
heart against its arguments and persuasions.” So says Dr. Chan- 
ning, and we cannot deny that itis so. Yet if any suppose, that the 
furious fanaticism of southern demagogues bas all been created by 
the anti-slavery societies, they entirely misunderstand the matter. 
The direct influence of the immediate-abolitionists has been far 
less at the south; their publications have bad a far more limited 
circulation there, than is implied in such a supposition. Besides, 
others who discussed the subject of slavery before the modern doc- 
irine of immediate emancipation was broached, before the present 
system of agitation was dreamed of, found, as Dr. Channing has 
found since the publication of this book, that it is not the doctrine 
of immediate abolition only, nor the scheme of northern agitation 
only, nor a fierce denunciatory temper only, nor the combination 
of all these things only, that is odious at the south; but that every 
discussion of slavery in whatever quarter, and in whatever form ; 
every proposal for the abolition of slavery, whatever the spirit in 
which it may be conceived, and whatever the arguments by which 
it may be enforced, is sure, if only it attracts attention at the south, 
to be met with a growl of fanatical defiance. 
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As we understand the matter, the most important effect of the 
anti-slavery agitation thus far, has been its influence on the feel- 
ings, Opinions, and party sy mpathies of that small portion of the 
southern community which was predisposed to favor the abolition 
of slavery. ‘The great majority of active ministers of the gospel 
at the south, seeing, as they were compelled to see, the disastrous 
obstacles which slavery rears in the way of the gospel, by its in- 
fluence on the master, on the slave, on the form and spirit of so- 
ciety ; very many of the more devoted and intelligent members 
of the various christian churches, becoming gradually more and 
more associated with the churches of the free States in philanthro- 
pic and christian enterprises, and continually receiving religious in- 
telligence and religious papers and books from the north; many 
thinking and sober. men, considering the subject in the light of 
politics “and political economy, and imbued with the free spirit 
which breathes through all modern literature; were not only 
ashamed of slavery, but were ready to receive more light on the 
question of its moral character, and to ask, low can it be abolish- 
ed?—these classes geneially have been somewhat acquainted 
with the movements of the immediate-abolitionists, and have read 
enough of their publications to know something of their doctrines, 
their proposals and their spirit. On these persons, the influence 
of the anti-slavery societies has indeed been ‘evil without mix- 
ture.” ‘The idea of immediate and unqualified emancipation they 
could not entertain for a moment. Moved by their abhorrence of 
a doctrine which seemed to them so extravagant ; by an excusa- 
ble indignation at the denunciations hurled against them and their 
fellow-citizens ; by the fear of being thought to entertain some 
sympathy with ‘the fanatics of the north ;” and by the natural 
yielding of each individual mind to the current of public senti- 
ment; they have taken sides with the most thorough defenders of 
slavery, and to some extent, with the most fanatical denouncers of 
the liberty of speech and thought. Thus it is, that while a spirit 
as malignant as ever thirsted for blood. has blazed over the south- 
ern States, there has hardly been in all the south, one whisper of 
protestation, Such is the tiumph of the anti-slavery societies. 
They have silenced, they have annihilated for the time, that party 
in the southern States which was opposed to slavery, at least, in 
theory, and which was inclined to promote inquiry respecting a 
safe and righteous abolition. 

But what is the cause of that excitement of “ bitter passions and 
fierce fanaticism” which is now raging at the south? We have al- 
ready intimated, that the cause is not to be found in the operations 
of our anti-slavery friends ; and we know it will be put to us to say, 
Whence all this excitement? Whence these outrageous proceed- 
ings? Whence the before unheard of claim, that Congress has no 
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power to make laws for the protection of the “ inalienable rights” 
of some five or six thousand persons under its ‘‘ exclusive jurisdic- 
tion” in the District of Columbia? Whence the demands, so fatal 
to liberty, that the right of petitioning Congress shall be trampled 
under foot, and peaceful and respectful petitioners treated with in- 
sult by the national legislature ; that the entire post-office estab- 
lishment shall become a literary inquisition; that the free States 
shall make laws to abridge the freedom of the press, the freedom of 
the pulpit, the freedom of voluntary association? Whence the 
preposterous claim, that in a country where no other subject is too 
high or sacred for discussion ; where the atheist may assail chris- 
tianity with ribaldry in taverns and steam-boats ; where agrarians 
may hold public meetings to discuss and plan the philanthropic 
scheme of abolishing property; where a brazen-fronted woman 
may lecture in the theaters against the slavish institution of mar- 
riage; free men in the free States shall not speak, nay, shall not 
think, on the subject of slavery ? ‘To us, the cause of all this mad 
excitement seems to lie quite on the surface of passing events. 
When were the votes of the south given to make a northern man 
president of the United States: When was there any danger of 
their being thus given, till the canvassing for the now coming elec- 
tion was commenced ? 

We will speak more distinctly. Was it not quite certain, some 
two or three years ago, in consequence of the overwhelming in- 
fluence and popularity of the present administration, that unless 
some desperate experiment should be made upon the public mind, 
many southern votes, not to say a great majority of the southern 
votes for the presidency, would be given to a citizen of the north ? 
Is it not notorious, that at that time a newspaper in the city of 
Washington, representing and Jeading a certain party in the south- 
ern States, began, in concert with associated presses still farther 
south, to address the fears, prejudices and pride of the slave-holding 
states, on this very subject of northern interference with slavery ? 
Was it not a manifest and leading object of the appeal then com- 
menced, to make the question of slavery entirely a political ques- 
tion with every southern man? And can there be any doubt that 
this was done,—this excitement kindled, this agitation kept up, 
month alter month,—simply with a view to revive and aggravate 
that intense sectional feeling which heretofore has always been 
strong enough to direct the votes of southern men? What is it 
that is going on in Congress at this very time, in relation to the 
anti-slavery memorials? Are not the southern leaders continually 
urging their extravagant demands with a view to compel the friends 
of that northern candidate either to take some position that shall 
ruin their candidate at the south, or to make some cowardly and 
servile concessions that shall disgrace him at the north ? How are 
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the people continually abused by the demagogues of all parties, 
who play upon their ignorance, their prejudic es, their basest pas- 
sions, to gain the power or the emoluments of office ! 

Of all parties, we say,—What more affecting illustration of 
the degradation of the political press can be demanded, than the 
fact, that at the north, while partizans of the administration have 
attempted to throw upon their opponents the odium of an alliance 
with the anti-slavery societies, the equally unprincipled attempt 
has been made on the other side, and bas been persevered in with 
infinite effrontery by journals of great authority and wide circula- 
tion, to fix the same odium on the friends of the administration 2 

In our judyment, then, the immediate-abolitionists are only to 
a limited extent responsible for the excitement in the slave-holding 
States. ‘They have been the occasion rather than the cause or 
source of the mischief. Political men, having political ends in 
view, have taken advantage of their ill-advised operations, to blow 
the unquenchable fanaticism of the south into a devouring flame. 

Another unfortunate result ascribed to the system of agitation 
pursued by the anti-slavery societies, is, that ‘“ deliberate defenses 
of slavery have been sent forth in the spirit of the dark ages, and 
in defiance of the moral convictions and feelings of the civilized 
world.” ‘These defenses of slavery, the atrocity of which sur- 
passes even Dr. Channiny’s power of expression, are to be traced, 
we apprehend, to several causes, among which the anti-slavery 
agitation is by no means the most considerable. 

No man has forgotten, that in the summer of 1831, there was 
an insurrection of slaves in Southampton county, Virginia, in the 
sudden fury of which some sixty or seventy white people were 
murdered. ‘The eyes of the southern people were opened for a 
moment to the horrors of that condition of society in which they 
live. In Virginia, particularly, it was felt that something must be 
done ; and when the legislature of that great State met, in the win- 
ter following, memorials were presented, praying that measures 
might be taken for the abolition of slavery. At once it appeared, 
that in the levislature of old Virvinia, there was a powertul aboli- 
tion party. The whole subject of slavery ,—its injustice, its im- 
policy, its perils, the practicability of its removal,—all was dis- 
cussed with open doors, in the presence of crowded and excited 
auditories ; and speeches, worthy of the best days of Virginian 
eloquence, were reported for the newspapers, and were scattered 
over all the south, to be read in every family. The session closed 
without any decisive action on the subject ; yet not without the 
expectation, that in the progress of another year some plan would 
be matured which showld secure the removal of slavery from that 
commonwealth which gave birth to Washington, and the soil of 
which is hallowed by the ashes of the father of his country. 
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In this emergency, it became necessary that some thing should 
be done to convince the people of Virginia of the safety, the 
profitableness, the republicanism, and the ‘respectability of slavery. 
Nota little was done by speeches in the capitol, and by essays in 
the newspapers ; but the champion of slavery, who appeared just 
in time to turn the tide of public opinion, was one * ‘Thomas R, 
Dew, professor of history, metaphysics, and political law, in Wil- 
liam and Mary College.” ‘This gentleman, whose name we trust 
will be duly honored ‘by posterity, was the author of an article on 
the debate in the Virginia legislature, which having been first pub- 
lished, with much curtailment, in the American Quarterly Re- 
view, was soon afterwards published entire, at Richmond, forming a 
pamphlet of one bundred and thirty-three large pages. We have 
read the pamphlet diligently, and with no little admiration. The 
learned professor of history, metaphysics, and political law, 
“boldly grapples with the abolitionists on the great question.” 
He argues, that the practice of enslaving captives taken in war, 
is the first step which marks the departure of mankind from pri- 
meval barbarism; and that inasmuch as it is perfectly just for two 
nations or aries; | in a state of mutual hostility, to kill each other to 
the greatest possible extent, the men, women and children, who, 
instead of being murdered outright, are reduced to perpetual and 
absolute slavery, have nothing to complain of, but every thing to 
be thankful for, He argues further, that where all the property 
is in the hands of a particular class, or where the government 
through weakness or inefficiency { fails to afford protection, there 
the holders of property will be the masters, and the others will 
necessarily, and therefore of course righteously, be held as slaves. 
Not stopping even here, he urges the argument, that in many bar- 
barous or over-crowded countries. people are reduced to such ex- 
tremity of suffering, that they will consent to be slaves for the sake 
of having a slave’s food and raiment, and, in some savage tribes, 
‘a father will sell bis son for a knife ora hatchet.” And lest 
any doubt should remain in respect to the perfect equity of abso- 
lute and hereditary slavery, such as exists in Virginia, the striking 
and conclusive position is taken, that ‘* all governments, even those 
of the States of our confederacy, have ever been considered as 
perfectly justifiable in enslaving for crime.” All this he considers 
as proving, that * ‘ slavery is the necessary result of the laws of 
mind and matter ;” and hence he infers, “that it was intended by 
our Creator for some useful purpose.” Proceeding to set forth 
the advantages which have resulted to the world from slavery, he 
insists, that this benignant institution, which by some unaccounta- 
ble fatality is every where spoken against, ‘has been perhaps the 
principal means for impelling forward the civilization of mankind.” 
In particular, he shows by the conjoined light of history, meta- 
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physics, and political economy, that it diminishes the frequency 
and the horrors of war; that it makes the migratory man domestic, 
and the indolent man industrious, and should have been seasona- 
bly applied to save the Pequots, the Mohawks, and the Chero- 
kees, from extinction ; aad that it raises woman (listen, O ye fa- 
natics, and be forever silent,) fiom the condition of a mere beast 
of burden, to ler proper station, and endows her with graces 
and accomplishments. The African slave-trade next comes 
under consideration: and here the ingenious author seems to 
think with Sir Roger De Coverly, that ‘much may be said on 
both sides ;” though, as the revival of that trade under the sanc- 
tion of the laws, would seriously interfere with the profits of the 
Virginia slave-breeders, he is on the whole not disposed to reverse 
the judgment which the conscience of the civilized world has pro- 
nounced upon this traflic. Next he undertakes to expose the fu- 
tility of all possible plans for the abolition of slavery. Through 
this part of his book, which is by far the most considerable in ex- 
tent and in ability, we have no time to trace the progress of his 
argument. One or two points, however, in that argument, must 
be mentioned, to illustrate the cold-bloodedness with which the 
subject is treated. He shows, that in Virginia the slaves are worth 
in market one hundred millions of dollars; and he infers, that this 
property, being nearly one third of all the property existing in 
that great State, would be annihilated by any scheme of abolition, 
leaving Virginia a desert. He shows, that negro slaves are the 
great staple of Virginia, inasmach as “ upwards of six thousand 
are yearly exported to other States,” so that the chivalrous com- 
monwealth of Virginia, receives from the sale of human beings, 
born under its own motto of sic semper tyrannis, not less than 
$1,200,000 every year. In the professor’s own words: “ Vir- 
ginia is in fact a negro-raising State for other States. She produ- 
ces enough for her own supply, and six thousand for sale.” He 
shows, furthermore, that so long as the planters of the more south- 
ern States can buy negroes from abroad at a cheaper rate than 
the cost of raising them at home, so long comparatively few slaves 
will be raised on those plantations ; ; and so long the slave-holders 
in Virginia will be able to realize their millions “by the ex portation 
of negroes. ‘ The slaves in Virginia,” he says, ‘‘ multiply more 
rapidly than in most of the southern States; the Virginians can 
raise cheaper than they can buy ; in fact, it is one of their great- 
est sources of profit.”” He brings his work to a conclusion, by 
considering distinctly the alledged injustice and evils of slavery : 
and in refutation of the vulgar errors on this subject, he maintains, 
that slavery is not wrong in the abstract; that its moral effects are 
not pernicious, but, on the contrary, the more absolute the slave- 
ry, the more magnanimous will be the master, and the more con- 
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tented and happy will be the slave; that slavery is a powerful 
promoter of the spirit of liberty ; that there is no danger from 
plots and insurrections, but the more numerous and compact the 
population, the greater the safety ; and finally, that the notorious 
and lamented decay of old Virginia is owing not to slavery, but to 
‘the exactions of the federal government.” 

This pamphlet,—to the ability of which our rapid sketch has 
by no means done justice, for arguments in support of slavery must 
needs suffer by being condensed ,—produced a powerful impres- 
sion upon the State of Vi irginia. Nor can it be considered strange 
that such was the fact. Professor Dew himself remembered, and 
inadvertently quoted as a great truth, the saying of Hobbes “ that 
men inight easily be brought to deny, that things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other, if their fancied interests were op- 
posed in any way to the admission of this axiom.” It was easy 
then to make the people of Virginia believe, that while their slaves 
were worth one hundred millions of dollars, and while the expor- 
tation of a part of the annual increase was bringing into the State 
one million two hundred thousand dollars yearly, slavery could not 
be so bad a thing as it had seemed under the excitement which 
followed the Southampton massacre. Accordingly, when the le- 
gislature came together again, and a whole year had passed without 
another insurrection, there seemed to be no occasion for any far- 
ther discussion ; and Professor Dew’s book was thenceforth con- 
sidered to be perfectly unanswerable. 

Since that time, defenses of slavery have been multiplied at the 
south. Formerly, southern men were generally in the habit of 
acknowledging, that slavery is in some sense an evil, and excused 
it by pleading the difficulties in the way of abolition. But now, 
they as generally take the ground, that the state of society in 
which the working class are held as slaves, is the very beau tdeal 
of a well-regulated community ; that this institution is the nurse 
of patriotism, of refinement, of all heroic and generous sentiments ; 
an excellent promoter of good morals, of public tranquillity and do- 
mestic happiness; and that all the religion which does not teach 
that God made negroes on purpose to be slaves, is sheer fanaticism. 
All the unqualified and shameless defenses of slavery that have 
been uttered at the south since 1832, seem to us to have been deri- 
ved directly or indirectly from the great repository of doctrines and 
arguments found in Prof. Dew’s ‘ Review of the Debate in the 
Virginia Legislature.” And that which first put the southern ora- 
tors and essay writers. upon this barbarian defense of one of the 
most barbarous institutions on earth, was not the anti-slavery agi- 
tation at the north, but rather that agitation so much nearer the 
seat of the evil, which ensued upon ‘the Southampton massacre, 
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and which for one whole winter thundered in the capitol at Rich- 
mond. 

Undoubtedly this now prevalent practice of defending slavery 
in the abstract, has been promoted, as Dr. Channing intimates, by 
the measures of the anti-slavery societies. Yet it is not to be 
imagined, that such arguments are designed exclusively or chiefly 
for northern readers. ‘The design is to operate upon the southern 
public, to put down entirely those ideas of the insecurity, the im- 
policy and the injustice of slavery, which so lately threatened the 
oldest and greatest of the slave States with abolition, and to aid in 
those political agitations to which we have already referred. 

“ Perhaps something hast been lost to the cause of freedom and 
humanity.” Certainly the good cause hast lost ground within the 
last four years. Yet we enjoy the consolation of believing, that 
the evils which Dr. Channing deplores, and which are indeed to 
be lamented as great evils, will be only temporary, and under the 
benignant providence of him who can make the wrath of man to 
praise him, will be in the end productive of good. It is not to be 
expected that public sentiment, in respect to a subject so involved 
with innumerable interests and entangled with all the complica- 
tions of prejudice and passion, can be reformed in the southern 
States without continued conflicts, and the liability to frequent re- 
action. Such a re-action we are just now witnessing. But that 
re-action will re-act again. Every high-wrought excitement, espe- 
cially every excitement got up by extra agitation, is essentially 
transitory. And when the hour of this present excitement in the 
south shall have passed, there will be found men at the south, who 
will dare to think for themselves, and who, not having the fear of 
Lynch-law before their eyes, will dare to say, that an arrange- 
ment which puts one half of the population of a State under the 
most absolute despotism, leaving them without any legal protec- 
tion for one of the rights of their human nature, and which does 
all that can be done to hinder them from outgrowing their ori- 
ginal barbarism, or becoming in any manner capable of freedom,— 
is neither safe, nor politic, nor just. In other words, discussion, 
debate, free inquiry on the subject of slavery, now suppressed 
every where beyond the Potomac, will break out again. None 
can tell how near the occasion is, that shall put a new aspect upon 
all these discussions. Another massacre like that of Southampton 
might not do it. The burniny of a city might not do it. But 
a reduction of the prices of cotton and sugar some twenty-five per 
cent. for two successive seasons, would operate resistlessly to en- 
lighten public sentiment in all the slave-holding States ; and at 
whatever time such an event may take place, the men will be 
found who, in the name of the commonwealth, and in the names 
of humanity and justice, will demand that something be done for 
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the removal of slavery. Nay, without any such occasion, it must 
ere long appear, that the extreme doctrines and measures now ur- 
ged in support of slavery, are not received unanimously even at 
the south. 

What then is in brief, the present state of the slavery question ? 
It is just this. ‘The anti-slavery societies, by their doctrine of im- 
mediate and unqualified abolition, and by the peculiar measures 
which they have adopted for the propagation of that doctrine, have 
divided the north and united the south. ‘The southern agitators, 
by their doctrine of the superlative excellence and inviolable sa- 
credness of slavery, and by their audacious demands in Congress 
and elsewhere, are rapidly making the north unanimous, and will 
ere long produce a division at the south. Then, when the voice 
of the north shall be again distinct, manly, true to its principles ; 
and when some southern men shall again dare to maintain, that 
slavery is not the perfection of civilization,—it will be found, that 
the cause of truth, of freedom, of happiness, while suffering tem- 
porary disaster, has been imperceptibly approaching the hour of 
fina] triumph. 

Dr. Channing’s book is well suited to do good just at this junc- 
ture. At the north, i its eloquent appeals will ‘find a response in the 
mind of every man who does not himself deserve to be a slave. 
The superficial, sneering, infidel reply, which some anonymous au- 
thor has published in Boston,* so far as it has any effect on the pub- 
lic mind, must operate to secure for the work before us a wider circu- 
lation, a more attentive reading, and therefore a more decided and 
salutary influence. At the south, its circulation must of course be 
limited ; but there, hundreds of leading men who would scorn to 
look upon a tract, or a volume gratuitously circulated, are con- 
strained to buy it and to read it; and however they may rage 
against it or attempt to answer it, the time must come, when the 
seed thus sown upon the angry waters will have found a soil in 
which to vegetate. The criticisms pronounced upon it by south- 
ern senators in Congress, will only goto promote that discussion of 
slavery which neither speeches, nor resolutions, nor laws, nor law- 
less violence, will be able to suppress. Such speeches as that of 
the senator from Virginiat are, if we may resume the figure we 
have just been using, the wind which will help to carry the scattered 
and floating seed to the spot where, taking root, it will put forth 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 

At the hazard of seeming somewhat more discursive than we 
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are wont to be, we take leave to notice one or two points in the 
speech of Mr. Leigh reviewing Dr. Channing’s book. The man- 
liness and the gentlemanliness of that speech, entitle it to a degree 
of consideration which is not due to the vulgar and theatrical chiv- 
alry which many southern orators utter so profusely on such sub- 
jects. What then is the present state of the slavery question, as it 
appears in the honorable senator’s critique on Dr. Channing ? 

First, if we do not altogether misunderstand the scope of Mr. 
Leigh’s remarks, it is demanded, that the discussion of slavery and 
the publication of opinions concerning it shall be put down at the 
north, either by legislative enactments or by popular violence ; and 
the question is, whether this demand shall be complied with. The 
senator’s first and profoundest grief in reyard to Dr. Channing’s 
book is, that it is the Doctor’s ** purpose to counteract the efforts 
of those who are endeavoring to put down the schemes of the abo- 
litionists, by embodying public opinion into efficient action against 
them.” Embodying public opinion into efficient action! WW any 
man is ata Joss to decide what that means, Jet him look over a file 
of the New-York Courier and Enquirer, or of the New-York Eve- 
ning Star, or of some of the agitating journals of those States in 
which the Lynch-court takes cognizance of all abuses of the free- 
dom of speech. 

Secondly, the doctrine is now laid down, that it is incendiary to 
declare that a man cannot rightfully be used as property. Dr. 
Channing uses this language: ‘“‘ We have thus seen, that a human 
being cannot rightfully be held and used as property. No lJegisla- 
tion, not that of all countries or worlds could make him so. Let 
this be laid down as a first fundamental truth. Let us bold it fast, 
as a most sacred, precious truth. Let us hold it fast, against all 
customs, all laws, all rank, wealth, and power. Let it be armed 
with the whole authority of the civilized and christian world.” 
‘“¢ Now,” says the senator from Virginia in reply, ‘if Dr. Chan- 
ning does not know, that such Janguage as this is in its nature and 
tendency incendiary, I insist that he ought not to write upon any 
subject he so little understands.” We say then, the question is, 
whether this doctrine shall be received as political and moral or- 
thodoxy at the north. The question is not, whether the publisher 
of an incendiary book ought to be punished ; it is, what makes the 
book incendiary ?—it is, whether the author, the printer, aud the 
publisher, who were concerned in getting up a paper or book 
which contains the opinion, that man, made in God’s image, can- 
not rightfully be held and used as property, are incendiaries. Let 
every citizen of the free States make up his mind upon this ques- 
tion. Free States, did we say? Nay, if this doctrine is to be 
admitted and established, Turkey is freer than New-England. 
Thirdly, it is a question between Dr. Channing and Mr. Leigh, 
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whether slavery tends to licentiousness. On this point, Dr. Chan- 
ning has expressed himself eloquently and with great power. 
His language, which, in a single word, is perbaps a shade strong- 
er than was necessary, need not be quoted here. Mr. Leigh says 
in reply, “1 shall content myself with declaring my conscientious 
belief, that there is no society existing on the globe, in which the 
virtue of conjugal fidelity, in man as well as woman, and the hap- 
piness of domestic life, are more general than in the slave-holding 
States.” We cannot doubt that Mr. Leigh believes as he says. 
Yet we cannot forget, that in those States the purity of a million of 
females is at the mercy of masters and of masters’ sons, living un- 
der a fervid clime, in idleness and fullness of bread. We cannot 
forget, that among more than two millions of people in those States 
there is no such thing as legal marriage ; that among those two mil- 
lions, the connections which they form under the name of marriage, 
are always liable to be dissolved, not only at the will of the parties, 
but against their will, whenever the interest of a master or of a mas- 
ter’s creditors may require a separation; and that, therefore, 
among two millions of people there, the connection of hus- 
band and wife,—no, of male and female,—can have nothing of the 
sacredness that belongs to the relation of husband and wife in a 
civilized and christian community. We cannot forget, that in 
those States females of every variety of complexion, from the 
glossy ebony to that slightest tinge of yellow through which the 
quick blood speaks as eloquently, perhaps, as on the cheek of the 
most delicate mistress, are liable to be set up on a table in the 
most public places, exposed like any other merchandize to the ex- 
amination of every idle passer by, and sold to the highest bidder ; 
and that the moment the purchaser has laid bis hand upon his 
bargain, she is as completely at his disposal as if she had been 
sold in the slave-market of Tripoli, to adorn the harem of a 
Turk. Some may find it easy to believe, that every young mas- 
ter at the south is a very Scipio; but we must forget what the 
laws are in those States, and what human nature is everywhere, 
before we can go as far as the senator from Virginia goes, in his 
vindication of the chastity of the southern slaves. The question, 
however, whether there is an actual connection between slavery 
and licentiousness, is a question more interesting and more impor- 
tant at the south than atthe north. Let every southern man look 
around him and see what the facts are. Let every southern mother 
of a son ask herself, whether she believes that all mothers in the 
free States have just such anxieties as she has. 

Dr. Channing touches on another part of this subject. He ad- 
verts to the fact, that many masters have children born into slave- 
ry. Most of these children, he presumes, are kindly treated du- 
ring the life-time of the fathers; but, as the fathers die, not a few, 
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especially since the obstacles in the way of emancipation have 
been increased, are left to the chances of slavery. “Still more, 
it is to be feared, that there are cases in which the master puts his 
own children under the whip of the overseer, or else sells them to 
undergo the miseries of bondage among strangers.” ‘* Among the 
pollutions of heathenism, I know nothing worse than this. The 
heathen who feasts on his country’s foe, may bold up his head by 
the side of the christian who sells his child for gain,—sells him 
to be a slave. God forbid that I should charge “this crime ona 
people. But however rarely it may occur, it is a fruit of slavery, 
an exercise of power belonging to slavery, and no laws restrain or 
punish it.” ‘To this the eloquent senator replies,—how ?—by ad- 
mitting all that Dr. Channing has said. “1 shall not deny that 
such facts as he mentions may have occurred. But,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘is it reasonable, is it charitable, to alledge such iniquities 
as a reproach against our national character?” Certainly, Mr. 
senator, so long as your laws tolerate and uphold such villainy, 
so long your proud escutcheon bears the stain in the face of all 
the world. When your legislatures shall doom to the gallows or 
to the penitentiary the man who sells his children, then will that 
stain be wiped away. Mr. Leigh proceeds to say, that within a 
year he has seen several accounts of parents exposing their new- 
born infants in the streets of the city of New-York ; and he asks, 
‘‘Is there a man in his sound senses, that would deduce from 
such facts matter of reproach against the people of that city ?” 
We answer, perhaps not. But why is itso? Why are not the 
people there responsible? Simply because such exposures there 
are held as crimes, not merely in the eye of conscience, but in the 
eye of law. The senator having thrown up this little cloud of 
dust, makes good his retreat from “the point, by saying, “I believe 
that the judicial records of this country will show that the number 
of crimes, especially those of deepest atrocity, committed in the 
non-slave-holding States, is much greater than those committed in 
the slave-holding States.”” Pray, Mr. Leigh, do the slaves in 
your part of the country ever steal? do they commit adultery ? 
are they ever found guilty of assault and battery upon each other ? 
and is there any “judicial record” showing how often slaves are 
convicted of such crimes? Nay, if a slave should perpetrate a 
rape upon the body of a slave, would there be any * judicial 
record” of the crime? If two gentlemen have a braw! at a tavern, 
or a rencontre in the streets, and fight it out fairly and handsomely, 
with fists, with dirks, or with pistols, is there always some “ judi- 
cial record” of the transaction? In general, does not the very 
existence of slavery, by making the master, in numberless instances, 
judge, jury, and excutioner, and by keeping up among the lords of 
the soil a very peculiar sort of public sentiment, tend to diminish 
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the number of “ judicial records,” rather than the number of crimes 
actually committed ? 

«Can the slave-holder use the word amalgamation without a 
blush 2?” To this question Mr. Leigh replies, ‘“ It is absolutely 
wonderful how little amalgamation has taken place in the course 
of twocenturies.”” Wonderful it is to us, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case; and yet we think, that if any man shall 
venture upon reading Dr. Channing’s pungent question in the 
senate, when Col. Johnson shall have attained to the presidency of 
that body, there will be some expectation of a blush in certain 
quarters. But what is the great shame charged upon Col. John- 
son by his political opponents at the south? Is it simply that he 
has a family of colored children? Or is it rather, that instead of 
treating his daughters as if they were cattle, he treats them with 
something of a father’s affection, and even attempts to force them 
upon society, by taking them with him to places of public re- 
sort, and by marrying them to white men? We might name the 
governor of one of the proudest States in the Union, who permit- 
ted his daughter to be sold and transported from her native city to 
the painful and hopeless servitude of a plantation in Louisiana, 
when he might easily have saved her, and it was proposed to him 
to save her. Yet so little ignominy attaches to him on that ac- 
count, that we presume not one in ten thousand of those who 
admire his greatness, can guess the name of the statesman and 
patriot who permitted his daughter to be sold into exile and slave- 
ry, when one word of his lips would have saved her. The Afri- 
can prince who should do the self-same thing on the banks of the 
Congo, would forfeit his character : 


‘But Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men.’ 





Arr. VIIl.—WorpswortuH anp Huis Poetry. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. In four volumes. Boston: 1824. 
ae Revisited, and other Poems. By Wittiam Worvswortn. New-York: 
Tue appearance of a new volume of poems by Wordsworth, 

reminds us of an obligation to our readers, which has been of long 

standing. It is to present to them, so far as we are able, a just 
view and a fair estimate of his claims to their regard as a poet and 
as aman. For the striking features of his literary history, as he 
has slowly risen from a neglect and opposition which was almost 
universal, to general reputation and regard; he deserves the notice 
of every one who is curious to trace the changes of public opin- 
ion, and to follow a great man through his difficulties, as they have 
successively yielded to his triumphant progress. The first volume 
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of his published poems was given to the world not far from the 
commencement of the present century. On its first appearance, 
it was subjected to attacks from unfair and abusive critics; and 
these attacks were repeated with a zeal and perseverance which no 
work of inferior merit could have provoked. In this abuse, the 
Edinburgh Review was foremost, which in the words of Allan 
Cunningham, ‘ was then as a young lion in full majesty of tusk 
and claw ; those who only know it now, when it exhibits the skin 
stuffed, can have no idea of its early influence with the world,” 

The northern critics saw in Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Lamb, a formidable array of men of acknowledged ability 
and zeal, who had associated themselves for the foul purpose of 
introducing a new school in poetical composition. As some of 
them resided in the vicinity of the lakes of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, they were styled by these critics “ The Lake Poets,” 
or more briefly, ‘The Lakers.’’ ‘Through the influence of this 
review and others of inferior note, the current of public opinion 
set itself strongly against every production which came from the 
pen of any one who bore this unfortunate name. Wordsworth 
and his associates became the scorn of the fashionable and the 
gay. The received literature of the day pointed its most piquant 
sentences with his name; and in the saloons of the proud the 
man of rank and of fashion, the scornful man of letters, *‘ the pert 
captain and the primmer priest,’ could find no source of merriment 
more fruitful than Wordsworth with his ‘ Peter Bell” and “ Betty 
Foy.” 

On this side of the Atlantic. the gentus criticorum raised their 
feeble echo to the voice of their masters across the water, and 
controlled to the extent of their powers, all that was then with us 
of literary opinion. But amidst the storm, Wordsworth was hin- 
self unmoved. He anticipated its outbreaking from the first, and 
to a certain extent it was by him needlessly provoked. He was 
not merely conscious, that his own principles of poetical compo- 
sition were not according to the taste of the public, but he was 
frank and fearless enough openly to declare this conviction, and to 
point out clearly wherein the public taste was vitiated. He went 
even farther than this. As if to set this taste against himself in 
its most distinct array, in those poems which he designed should 
exemplify most fully his peculiar principles of poetry, he commit- 
ted offenses against this taste, which, however false and vitiated it 
might have been, were gratuitous and uncalled for. With the 
truth of these principles we are not now concerned. It is enough 
for us to say, that they were set forth with the bold spirit of a re- 
former ; with the consciousness on his part, that he was giving ut- 
terance to opinions on which he was qualified to speak. But the 
attitude of the poet, and the scornful and unrelenting attacks of 
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his critics are now matters of history. The hold which he has 
gained on public feeling, is now permanent and strong. In the 
British isles, and with us, many are the young who revere his 
name, as that of their guide and teacher, one who has awakened in 
their minds poetic feeling, and with it, the noblest aspirations both 
for this life and the life which is to come. Most of our current 
writers now speak well of him. ‘Those who, in their own cha- 
racter, exhibit but little of his spirit, read and quote from his works, 
and would have it thought, that they are among his admirers ; while 
those who look on him as a moral and relivious teacher, reverence 
and love both his name and his works. The poet too, has lived to 
see this change. His own cottage has, we doubt not, been to 
hin the abode of peace through all the adverse circumstances of 
his literary career. But now, when he bas gained an acknow- 
Jedged superiority, and for his own merits asa poet, isthe delight 
of many hearts, he cannot but triumph with an bonest and a be- 
coming joy. All and even more success than he could have pro- 
posed to his most sanguine hopes, has been achieved by him, in 
his life-time. Yarrow Revisited” is welcomed as universally 
as the “ Lyrical Ballads” were rejected and scorned. ‘Those who 
studied and loved the former works of the poet, have waited 
with eaver longing for its appearance, and have been impatient to 
feast upon its contents. Such a triumph as this, is to us most in- 
teresting. The mere fact, that he has gained the victory which 
he has, would of itself be sufficient to beget the conviction, that it 
is a trimmphofthe truth. It would seem to declare to us, that the 
poet stood above his age, and was safe in his announcement, that 
to gain its approbation, he must first create the taste which should 
appreciate his merits; that his confidence in his final success was 
grounded on a true anda deep insight into that human heart, 
which he was sure would finally rise up and give judgment in his 
favor. Whether this presuinption is well-founded, will appear, we 
trust, to the satisfaction of our readers. 

To poetry, Wordsworth has devoted his life. We mean by 
this, not merely that he has followed no one of the professions,— 
not merely that he has not been a statesman nor a merc hant,—but 
that he has devoted himself to what be has thought his appropri- 
ate duties as a poet, with the same intense and the same absorbing 
zeal, that the ereat mass of men bestow on the calling which 
has been assigned them by the hand of Providence. He has not 
merely withdrawn himself from the bustle of common life, that 
he might fulfill the literal import of the phrase, “ Vacare Musis ;” 
he has not presented himself as the passive subject of inspiration, 
but whatever he has done asa poet, has been done with an untiring 
enthusiasin and a persevering industry. ‘To poetry he has given 
his whole heart,—his constant and exclusive attention,—his unweas 
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ried and ardent zeal. He has studied, that he might the better 
succeed as a poet; he has lived in such a way as was best suited 
for a poet; he has observed man and nature asa poet. Asa 
poet, he has traveled; as a poet, has conversed ; as a poet, has 
trained his habits of fe: 2ling and of action. Since the days of 
Milton, no one of all the poets of Great Britain, unless we except 
Burns, has been so entirely and in bis whole being given to the 
muses, as has Wordsworth. ‘The tide of Dryden’s poetic feeling 
and his poetic labors, rose and fell with the money in bis purse, 
inversely indeed; and Thompson composed when now and then 
he ventured forth from the precincts of bis favorite ** Castle of In- 
dolence,” and shook from his spirit its enchanting and dreamy 
spells. Wordsworth, on the other band, has written because he 
esteems poetry a high and noble calling, with duties and responsi- 
bilities peculiar to itself; as carrying with itself, when it is rightly 
directed, purity and elevation, consolation and hope, into the heart 
of man. Why he so esteems it, may be easily and satisfactorily 
manifested. 

Man has been clothed with sympathies such as were fitted to 
bind him to his fellow-man in bonds of love ; and to maintain these 
in their simplicity and freshness, it is the glory of man, as well as 
one of the high ends of that training, which he is ever receiving 
at the hand of God. But the tendency of man is to degrade him- 
self by sensuality and cunning; to harden himself against all gen- 
tleness by a false and foolish pride, or the lying and hollow vanities 
of social life. ‘To set himself against these tendencies, is one end 
aimed at and effected by the genuine poet. In all ages, the true 
poet awakens man from his brutishness, and excites his kindlier and 
nobler feelings. All real poets have done this; some without re- 
flecting upon it as the effect of the strains which they sung; and 
others with the express design of promoting so noble an end. 
Shakspeare and Burns wrote because their own spirits bade them 
write; and gentle and elevated were the feelings to which they 
were by nature attuned; while Wordsworth, and others like him, 
with the same poetic organization of soul, have employed their 
power with a more distinct reference in their own minds to the 
end which they hoped to accomplish. 

Man has also been placed in the fair and lovely creation of his 
God: above him is hung in beauty awful and pure, the blue 
heavens; beneath his feet is spread out the fair earth, variegated 
with wonderful art. To set before himself these w mee of nature, 
and to present them a second time to his own notice, even in colors 
more lively and in forms more beautiful than those with which 
these works are themselves clothed, is one office of the poet. 
The impulse, too, which leads man to attach himself to the objects 
about him, to draw forth from his bosom his most cherished feel- 
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ings, and to associate them with those objects in nature with which 
they seem to correspond, thus making these feelings more dis- 
tinct and permanent ; this impulse directs the poet to his duty and 
gives him much of his power. It is what we are, that makes na- 
ture what it is to us. The joyful spirit clothes all nature with 
smiles, and adorns her with colors bright and radiant. The man 
who looks on the works of God with a benignant aspect, and who 
with a spirit of love watches the “ goings on” of the universe, will 
see his kind feelings reflected back to bimself from all that he 
beholds. Above and around him they are bung, as it were, in 
beautiful and graceful wreaths, new-creating that earth which to 
another is but a bleak and cheerless dw elling-place. 


‘Would we aught behold of bigher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless, ever anxious crowd, 
Ali! trom the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Env eloping the earth.’ 


By giving ourselves in this way to nature ; by thus setting be- 
fore our own eyes with greater distinctness what we ourselves are ; 
the feelings thus portrayed are rendered stronger and more vigo- 
rous. But nature is always before us. It is therefore most desi- 
rable, that she should be ever teaching us; ever suggesting to us 
associations of the purest and noblest kind. Do we ourselves lack 
that creative power which can clothe her with these associations ? 
The poet will come in to our aid. From his own mind will he 
spread over all nature associations more various and exciting than 
any which we could originate; and he will teach us to look on her 
with feelings like his own. The lofty mountain-top, which awa- 
kens in him grander and more elevating emotions than it excites 
in the minds of the great mass of mankind, he should cause, by the 
mayic of his verse, to become to us all that it is to himself. The 
daisy upon the common-field should teach us the same sweet and 
affecting lesson which his own spirit has made it read to him. 
The mouse, fleeing from its nest in ruins, should touch the hearts of 
all as it did his 

‘Who walked in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain’s side.’ 


Who would not esteem himself rich indeed with a soul such as 
that poet possessed? Who would not exchange for it the wealth 
of the world and be the gainer too? To be able like him, to re- 
spond with gushing emotion to all that he saw and heard in the 
works of nature; to feel an overflow of joy and elevated emotion 
as he did when he read her ample paye,—is not this to be in- 
deed blest? Who, as he walked forth with Scotton a bright 
morning in spring, and saw how his whole soul was alive within 
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him to the joys that the morning breeze, the rising mist, and the 
sparkling dew, awakened,—who would not say, that to possess a 
soul attuned like bis was to be rich indeed? Let not the man who 
makes himself a drudge to enrich himself with gold. influence us 
in the answer of our hearts. Neither Jet us be thus guided by 
him who values the possession of a refined and poetic feeling be- 
cause it is valued by others, and is the passport to the esteem and 
the notice of those who move in the circles of high life. Itis a 
possession rich in itself, but rarely proved to be so, even by the 
few within whose reach it is placed. The world, the wide world 
is before us in its beauty and its grandeur; but the soul, that should 
drink in this beauty, and be exalted by this grandeur, where 
is it among our whole race? Now and then, when some novel 
and startling display of power or loveliness presents itself, the 
soul awakes, but itis for the moment; while the common heaven 
that is hung over us each morning, that j is lighted up for us each 
night, and the common earth that is spread out before our view 
each successive day,—on these we bestow scarcely a thought. 
What might not the earths and the heavens be to us, did we but 
preserve through our lives the freshness of the feelings of admiring 
childhood.—or that interest in these wonders whic h he feels who 
walks abroad from the confinement of a long and tedious sickness ? 

The poet of humanity awakens, sustains and elevates our sym- 
pathies as men. The poet of nature gives us quiet peace, as 
he stands by our side and directs our eye and our heart to all that 
is lovely upon earth ; and he exalts and strengthens all that is no- 
ble within us, as he bids us gaze with admiration on the sublime 
and more majestic of the works of God. 

Man was also made to live by faith, to be controlled by a sense 
of unseen power and goodness, —living on the earth as a stranger 
and pilyrim, looking * for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” The poet performs his divinest work, 
when he aids man in this his noblest life, w — his strains chasten and 
purify the soul with a devout humility, or when they awaken it to 
its warfare with evil, as with the spirit-stirring notes of a trumpet ; 
or when again, by their magic and awful power, they bring to his 
view the world unseen, and cause it to take hold on the soul, as does 
the world which we see. 

Such, in the estimation of Mr. Wordsworth, are the high ends 
of poetry. ‘Toaccomplish such ends as these, he deems an object 
worthy of aspiration by minds the most gifted ; or rather, that it is 
only the most gifted minds to whom God _ has assigned this high 
vocation. He “tells us, that he judyes “the art not lightly to be 
approached, and that the attainment of excellence in it may lau- 
dably be made the principal object of intellectual pursuit, by any 
man, who, with a reasonable consideration of circumstances, has 
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faith in his own impulses.” As he has looked back through the 
history of man, be has seen how the bard has been in every age a 
person of sacred and high estimation ; how in the ruder but not 
the less human periods of society, he bas been thought to be gifted 
with a divine inspiration. He has seen how, ‘“ with a soul of 
power,” as his only means of influence, he has softened and sub- 
dued the harsh and stern by nature,—bow he has thrown new hues 
over the common earth, and has given a magic beauty to the over- 
angi , and how also he has open 
hanging heaven, and how also he “has opened to mana view of the 
wold unseen, and has cheered him on his way thither by his songs 
of joy and praise. ‘To sustain worthily a character so sacred as 
this, has been the high aim of his life. To be a poet, was the as- 
piration of his youth. To be a poet indeed, has he labored with 
the vigorous energy and the sober earnestness of his manhood ; 
and in poetry he is now in a green old age, toiling with a power 
that has been chastened, matured and perfected, by the hand of 
time. We quote here his own words, as an exhibition of his views 
of poetry : 
‘ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 

The Poets ; who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly lays. 

O! might my name be number’ d among theirs, 


Then gladly would I end my mortal days.’ vol. ii. p. 230. 
And again : 


‘ He serves the Muses erringly and ill, 
Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive. 
O that my mind were equal to fulfill 
The comprehensive mandate which they give.’ vol. it. p. 167. 


Would that those who inflict on us each week some new volume 
of verses, could be brought into the stern and reproving presence 
of one who serves the Muses with aims as high, and with a reve- 
rence as sacred, as does Wordsworth. Would that they could be 
taught by his example, that to be a poet in reality, demands severe 
thought, habits of feeling that are nobler and more refined than 
fall to the lot of most men, and more than all, a purpose ruling the 
heart and directing the powers,—which aims at enduring fame and 
abiding influence. Would that he could be placed at the foot of 
Parnassus, to repel those who would step within her inclosures with 
a mind untaught, and therefore vain,—with a soul in whieh no pow- 
er abides ; and who, as they cover the sacred mount with their vul- 
gar and noisy throng, have made the name of poet to become 
alinost a term of reproach. 

Hitherto we have spoken not of the merits of Wordsworth as a 
poet, but of the estimation in which he holds the art,—not of the 
success with which he has realized his aims, but of the elevated 
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character of the aims which he has been bold to avow. Those 
who would understand more fully what these aims are, and would 
more vividly realize to themselves all that they are in the mind of 
the poet himself, may find them in the several introductions to his 
more important works, and may gather them in all their freshness 
from those works themselves. 

For the information of such as have not yet become familiar 
with his writings, we would say to them at the outset, that in addi- 
tion to the other disadvantages under which he has labored, in win- 
ning his way to popular favor, not the least serious is to be found in 
the language in which he clothes his thoughts. We do not allude here 
at all to his peculiar views of poetic diction, as they have been exem- 
plified in their most obnoxious form; but to his style, as it is seen 
in the natural and easy flow of his poetry and prose. His readers 
almost invariably find, at first, little that is startling or highly 
wrought in his words or sentences. His style, in its first appear- 
ance, is plain and unadorned, perhaps somewhat tedious and defi- 
cient in spirit. ‘This is the impression which, at the present day, 
every writer of pure and chaste English must expect to make on 
the great mass of his readers. Let not such an one, if it is his 
great object to be popular, think it worth his while to consume his 
own time in deciding which of two words or two forms of expres- 
sion is to be preferred ; for he may rely upon it, that his readers 
will not consume ¢thezrs in marking that felicity or purity of lan- 
guage, which has cost him protracted and careful efforts. In our 
own estimation, as a writer of English, both in poetry and prose, 
Wordsworth deserves the highest rank. His use of the English 
tongue is marked by uncommon accuracy and propriety,—gene- 
rally by a graceful ease,—while his words are compacted into con- 
densed and well-molded sentences. Occasionally, we confess, lie 
is awkward and lumbering, and sometimes negligent and careless. 
His style is not noticed, and this is its merit and its grace. Itisthe 
transparent vehicle, the crystal shrine, as it were, of the thoughts 
which it embodies. But because it is so unnoticeable, its readers, 
as we have intimated, are not unfrequently disappointed ; and those 
who read poetry as it happens, to relieve the tedium of a leisure 
hour, do not find in it the stimulus of excitement. Let all such 
blame themselves, if they do not see in the style of Wordsworth 
a skill in the use of language, such as an attentive study of its pow- 
ers alone can give, and a felicity so refined, that it escapes the no- 
tice of those who have not also been attentive observers of what 
is indeed excellent in style. It is only when we place Wordsworth 
by a writer as careless and hasty as Cowper, that we see the mark- 
ed superiority of the former, both in the general and even-toned 
course of his plainer passages, and in the higher efforts of his lofti- 
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er muse. [Let him who doubts the justice of this remark, verify 
it by making the experiment for himself. 

Those who would understand and fully appreciate the peculiar 
merits of Wordsworth, as a poet, should apprize themselves most 
distinctly of the fact, that he is a reflective and meditative poet. 
He is a thoughtful man, with all the features of such aman; as 
one cannot but see, who merely glances at his productions ; and he 
never throws off this character, whether his compositions are 
grave or gay. Are they lively in their general strain? they 
are still tinged with the quiet and the sobriety of a thinking 
mind. Are “they graver in their character? they embody some 
truth of serious inport. “The Excursion,” his most important 
work, is a great moral poem, and is a portion of a more extended 
work, which is to be “a philosophical poem, containing views of 
man, nature and society; and to be entitled The Recluse; as 
having for its principal subject the sensations and opinions of a 
poet living in retirement.” ‘This fact, that Wordsworth is in the 
most appropriate sense a reflective poet, his readers and critics 
have not, as we think, sufficiently kept in mind. ‘They have 
pronounced him a tedious writer, but have forgotten the mean- 
while, that to the unthinking, and even to the thoughtful, when 
not im the mood, all moralizing is of course tedious and dull. 
They have complained of a want of boldness in his conceptions, 
of a remoteness in his allusions, and of a shadowy indistinct- 
ness in his thoughts, without stopping to think, that every reflec- 
ting man is liable to the same charges, both in his conversation 
and in his written style. ‘These peculiarities of thought and lan- 
guage, and others which originate from the same cause, are found 
in him, in common with all meditative writers. All such writers 
are alike quiet in their method of presenting their thoughts, and 
alike unpretending and unobtrusive in their style. The man 
who will not read Wordsworth with interest, for such a reason as 
this, will find no delight in the quaint simplicity of Isaac Walton, 
nor any meaning in the refined and exquisite humor of Charles 
Lamb. 

We do not at all wonder, that those who love not to reflect on 
themselves, their duties and their destiny, their joys and their 
sorrows, do not adinire a poet who will lead them, if they follow 
him, to a course of self-inspection. Not at all wonderful is it, 
that the Edinburgh Review, which, at the period when Words- 
worth was the object of its scorn, was a review without moral 
principle, without a belief in the law of conscience, we had almost 
said without a belief in immortality or in God, (in its official capacity 
we mean, and as far as one could gather from its pages) ; not at 
all wonderful is it, that this journal ‘should not relish the sulject 
matter which the poet brought to view in his writings. The sea- 
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fowl that hovered over the divine Plato, on the summit of Sunij- 
um, as he stood rapt in high meditation, and neither knew nor 
could know any thing of the philosopher except that he disturbed 
them by his presence, were a fit emblem by which to represent 
the early critics of Wordsworth. Behold the sage, as he stands 
on the height of the lofty promontory, and looks up into heaven 
and down upon the depths of the azure sea! shall he be moved by 
the screaming of those obscene birds? Not he. 

Let it not be supposed, however, because Wordsworth is a re- 
flective poet, that therefore his works are all of them serious homi- 
lies, or formal meditations. He is sometimes sportive, and always 
cheerful ; and many of his poems, to one not familiar with the 
spirit of the author, would seem to be but simple and faithful 
portraits of man or of nature. Sometimes, and with great effect, he 
rises to the abrupt impassioned strength and the vigorous music of 
the lyre. When in intercourse with our fellow-men, we meet an 
individual who deserves the name .of a thoughtful man, we do not 
expect him at once to fall to reading usa dull lecture, nor to wind 
off every sentence with some grave and weighty conclusion. Such 
men are often distinguished for humor; and the plain ordinary 
course of their conversation, causes “* blank astonishment’’ in those 
who had expected to see a very sage and serious personage, cloth- 
ed with impressive solemnity. Every thing about such a man, is, 
however. characteristic of himself, and makes itself obvious to one 
who possesses any insight into character. So it is with Words- 
worth as a poet. His cheerful humor, his plain and faithful nar- 
rations, are all tinged by the current of thought that runs deep 
and strong through the breast of their author. He that would 
detect this tinge in its faintest shading, and who would reproduce 
in his own mind all that was in the mind of the poet, must have 
become familiar with his spirit, and have contracted with him a sort 
of personal acquaintance. 

Usually, however, Wordsworth appears in his distinctive charac- 
ter, as areflective poet. He is, therefore, not dramatic. The 
chorus that stood apart during the performance of the classic trage- 
dy, were not in their language and demeanor more distinguished 
from the busy and interested actors in the play, than Wordsworth 
is distinguished from Shakspeare. ‘The points of difference are 
obvious. The dramatist is not himself visible in the characters 
which he creates ; not that they are not formed by his mind, and 
so far partake of the general features of the mind which gave 
them being; but it is the living men that are strikingly depicted, 
and stand boldly forth to our view. The poet, also, who is merely 
a narrator of events, or a painter of the scenes of nature, as, for 
example, Homer, presents before us the event or the scene; and 
he does thus with the greatest success, who realizes in the highest 
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perfection, the simple truth, the actual life and the early graceful- 
ness in which Homer stands unrivaled. The novels of Scott are 
examples of this kind of composition, perfect in their kind. The 
reflective poet, on the other hand, instead of the event or the 
scene, gives us his own reflections, and presents to us the mind 
that contemplates the object in the case. The object itself is 
brought forward, it is true, yet not for its own sake; but only as it 
was the occasion of the poet’s meditations, if these are given at full 
length, or as it may be the occasion of our own, if we follow on 
the track which be opens upon us. The poet does not obtrude 
upon us his fancies as an individual, nor lis accidental caprices. 
Not in the least; he simply calls up within us those feelings, those 
thoughts, those unchanging realities, which the given object i is 
fitted to awaken in the bosom of every one who ‘calls himself a 
man. But we propose to illustrate more fully the features of a poet 
of the reflective class, as we proceed to a more particular analysis of 
the peculiarities of Wordsworth. We trust our readers do not 
need to be reminded, that it does not follow from the fact, one 
is properly a reflective poet, that therefore he has no other merits; 
that he is in no sense dramatic ; that he never describes with ac- 
curacy, or narrates with life and interest. A poet simply dra- 
matic, or exclusively meditative, is only to be found in the world 
where are to be seen actual triangles and substantial polygons. 

We have spoken of poetry as concerned with man, with nature, 
and with religion. In these three points of view we propose to 
examine the merits of Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth is pre-eminently the poet of humanity. Man, in 
his hopes and aspirations, in those kindly sympathies which unite 
him to his fellow-man, and most of all for those solemn and sacred 
truths that are enshrined in bis inmost sou],—is to him ever an 
object of the most lively interest. Does he see him in the dawn 
of his existence, in the fresh and dewy hours of childhood? he 
does not clothe himself in a grave indifference nor in solemn con- 
tempt, as though a child were an object too insignificant to be 
worthy of his notice. No. ‘The poet remembers. that he was 
once a child, and at once his own childhood comes back to 
him in all its freshness as a real existence. As he gazes on the 
child before him, all that he once was is revived within him ; 
that credulous and confiding faith ; those eager hopes; those desires 
which magnified and distorted every object ; the coming day which 
was to be so full of pleasure ; the festival just past or fast approach- 
ing, and which cast its radiant light backward and forward through 
the circling year. Nor does he despise himself for all this, as 
though he had become so exalted a personage, that to admit the 
fact he ever was a child, with a child’s feelings, would be a 
sort of self-degradation. In his view, humanity, in this its early 
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growth, appears in its fairest form and its most perfect and sym- 
metrical development. Sad indeed it is, that from this early pe- 
riod sin and perverseness seem to draw us backward, and more and 
more to mar the fair image which nature so sweetly ‘unfolds, It is 
with our poet a favorite belief, that the powers of man are never 
seen in such freshness, are never so harmoniously attuned, and are 
never so vivid and strong in their apprehension of duty and truth, 
as in the heart of the child. 
‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy: 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows ; 
He sees it in his j joy. 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest ; 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.’ vol, ii. p. 225. 


Such is a history of man. What might he not become, were infancy 
followed by a youth and manhood correspondent to the fair promi- 
ses which it gives ? 
We quote here an entire poem : 
‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now Iam aman; 
So be it when I shall grow old; 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’ vol. i. p. 3. 


To one who has ever experienced the feelings here ex pressed,— 
and if a man has truly thought he cannot fail to have experienced 
such,—tbis effusion cannot but be interesting. Whose heart in his 
childhood did not leap up, as he Jooked upon the rainbow ? Who 
has not eagerly hastened to the window or to the open door at the 
close of an evening shower, when a rainbow was announced by a 
joyful messenger, and there gazed on the bright areh which span- 
ned the east, ‘glorious as the gates of heaven?” ?”? Whose heart 
now does not spring forth, as it did then, as God calls him to look 
again and again on this glorious bow which he hath set in the 
heavens? ‘here may be many such men; but for such, a poet 
does not write. 

The last lines of the effusion just quoted contain a wish. With- 
out asking whether in the wish there expressed, the allusion is not 
too remote to be graceful and pleasant, and withal easy to be com- 
prehended,—is not the wish itself such as every thoughtful man 
has a thousand times half uttered, when thinking of the pleasant 
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days of his childhood? ‘To carry through life the same feelings 
which lived freshly in our young bosoms ; to bind each succeeding 
day to the one which has gone before it with bonds of love; to 
see no frightful gap in the even tenor of life caused by wrong feel- 
ings or sinful actions,—is not all this worthy of a man and of a 
poet’s prayer? 

We might cite many extracts to show the interest which Words- 
worth feels in man as he appears during his early years. They 
would all illustrate the gentleness of the poet’s sympathies ; his 
kind and ever sensitive regard to all that is sweet in childhood. 
But childhood, interesting as it is to him a poet, is viewed by 
him a reflecting man, as it should be, with sober and serious 
wishes, under a grave and shaded aspect ; with hopes chastened 
and subdued ; ; with appreliensions which are tremblingly alive to 
all that may bappen ina world of evil. 

Of man too, as he passes from childhood to youth, and from 
youth to maturer years, he is equally regardful. Every buman 
being that meets his eye, is to him a sacred and serious object. 
Created as he is in the image of his Maker; the subject of his 
government; blessed by his smiles, or corrected by his chastising 
stroke, he can hardly cast him out from his sympathies, though he 
has hardened and degraded himself by crime. Nor can he laugh at 
his mistakes, however ridiculous he has rendered himself by his 
folly. Indeed he is one of those who, with the gentle Portia, 
count it almost a *‘ sin to bea mocker.’”’ Or, if he deenis it lawful 
to scorn any of the human species, it is not the heartless sneer and 
the haughty contempt toward one inferior to himself in the acci- 
dents of birth or station, manifested by the man who, whether he 
belongs to the vulgar or the learned multitude, has in his view re- 
nounced the birth- right of his humanity. Let there appear before 
our poet a living man; his inspired eye looks through his outward 

rarb,—passes at once into his bosom, ste both recognizes and re- 
caiel to those feelings which spring up within its depths, and 
watches with delight their outward manifestations. His sympa- 
thies are at once awakened, and the relationship between himself 
and his fellow-man is at once acknowledged. 

A lively sympathy in the feelings, the interests and opinions of 
his fellow-men, is felt ina greater or less degree by every poet, and 
seems to form a constituent feature of the poetical temperament. 
With Wordsworth it is more than an impulse or a capricious ex- 
citement ; for it has become consecrated by principle, and has pass- 
ed into a habit, a nature. The bigh-born Byron was now and 
then won to a strange tenderness, as he witnessed the enjoyment 
or the suffering of his fellow-men ; and for his kind he ever felt 
with sympathy, provided only, that they did not awaken his bru- 
tal desires or strike against his maddened pride. The man in 
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humble life might, and did often, touch his better feelings and ex- 
cite him to a noble and a true generosity. But what if that poor 
man had thrown himself across the path of his voluptuous desires, 
and set himself with a noble firmness against his self-willed pur- 
poses ; would he have bethought himself with kindness of the fel- 
low of his race, the inheritor with him of a common humanity ? 
No: he would have struck him to the earth as base, low-born, the 
scorn of created things. 

Wordsworth is not thus fitful and passionate in his views of hu- 
manity. ‘The accidents of birth and of station do not move him to 
an ignorant contempt of those who in these points are his infe- 
riors, which may now and then yield to a stupid gaze of wonder; 
such as the proud affect, when they are forced to acknowledge hu- 
man intelligence and human feeling in the walks of bumbler life. 
The contrary of all this is true of ‘bim. In his search for human 
nature in those forms in which it is most perfectly developed and 
seen in its truest proportions, he has left the higher ranks of so- 
ciety, has passed by the accomplished and graceful man of rank, 
the busy tradesinan, and the scheming agriculturist, and has gone 
to the obscurest corner of his native land. He has studied the hu- 
man soul as it appears “ in huts where poor men lie.” The dales- 
men of Westmoreland, with a simplicity of character and manners 
more primitive than New-England ever saw, even in its most 
primitive age, have been the men with whom he has mingled his 
sympathies. Into the lowly huts of these poor but noble men 
has he passed, from the saloons of the proud which he might 
have graced by his presence ; from the halls of the learned which 
he might have honored, and from the busy mart where he might 
have wrought out for himself wealth and independence. But we 
will not call these men poor. ‘They are rich in intelligence ; they 
are rich in that intellectual activity which is awake to all that is go- 
ing on about itself; they are rich in strong and vigorous emotions 
which gush forth vileh the force of their own mountain-torrents ; 
and more than all, they are rich in habits and principles as rugged 
and as firmly rooted, as are the hills around their cottages. From 
the humanity which he has observed in those cottages, has he de- 
rived his conceptions of what itis to be indeed a man ; and for hav- 
ing dared to avow his convictions, he has been scorned by those 
whom he has pronounced inferior to these humble inhabitants. 
Those who would acquaint themselves more particularly with the 
character of these inhabitants, we would refer to the various 
notices of them which are scattered through his poetical works, 
and also to a volume of his in prose, entitled «A description of 
the scenery of the lakes in the north of England.” This little 
essay, originally attached to lis poetical works but now published 
by itself, has never been re-printed in this country. ‘This is much 
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to be regretted, as, aside from its intrinsic worth, it is the best pos- 
sible commentary on the poems of the author. 

Convinced, as our poet had become, that the human ehar- 
acter as developed in a state of society like that described by 
him, is an object of the highest interest, and is worthy of the 
most attentive study, and avowing this conviction,—we do not 
wonder, that be excited the sneers of those, who, dwelling in 
cities, were gravely pronounced inferior, in all that is truly no- 
ble in human character, to men entirely vnacquainted with 
every thing which to themselves constitutes fe. Still less do 
we wonder, that when he came forth boldly, and portrayed the 
humanity with which he had there become familiar, in the garb 
ofa pedler and a leech-gatherer ; dignified in all his associations 
for the simplicity and freshness of its feelings, and its sterling moral 
worth ; that the garb in which he set it forth, and the characters 
under which he caused it to appear, should have excited associa- 
tions Judicrous, and only ludicrous, in the minds of most of his 
readers. ‘That in the ardor of his early zeal the poet erred, we 
are free to confess. ‘That he offended needlessly against the pre- 
conceived opinions of his readers and their cherished babits, we 
erant 3 but we find in this fact no excuse for their reception of his 
works. Under every form we pronounce it to have been dis- 
ingenuous and base. 

His opinions on this subject we believe to be true. We be- 
lieve, that all which is worthy man’s attainment, can be and is re- 
alized in far higher perfection amid the genial influences of rural 
life, than in the hot and unquiet atmosphere of the crowded city. 
“God made the country, and man made the town ;” and, as their 
authors, so are their works. The modes of living, the habits of 
intellectual activity, the character ofthe emotions, both in strength 
and refinement, and the moral and religious worth, which are form- 
ed by the one, are not in our opinion to be compared with those 
that grow up in the other. May we say also, and be heard with 
patience, that it would be well for our country were greater heed 
given to this fact, and if those who are anxious to train their fel- 
low-men to true greatness, did better know wherein true greatness 
consists, and under what influences it grows up to its true height 
and just proportions. But what is the fact? Our great cities are 
fast centering every thing within themselves; even our little villa- 
ges are counted prosperous and ‘flourishing, the more nearly they 
resemble a single crowded and busy street of the metropolis. Our 
religious and benevolent movements are decided on too much in 
the fashion of the exchange, and with a reference too exclusively to 
the condition of things in the corrupt population of a large city. 
Our learned men, in increasing numbers, resort to cities to breathe 
the exciting literary atmosphere which there collects itself; and 
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they seem to prefer this atmosphere to “ the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies.” As a consequence, our ministry are becoming 
more and more convulsive and startling in their efforts, rather 
than increasing in those genial and instructive performances which 
build up the church a znd speak to the consciences of the wicked; our 
intellectual men are more and moreantithetic and abrupt in their style 
of thinking and writing,—-selling the integrity of their intellectual 
character, the consistency and truth of a true intellectual cultiva- 
tion, for the “ golden opinions” of the day. The dignity, the per- 
manence, the softening and awful power of “ ancient manners,” 
are fast giving way to the desire of pleasing and being pleased, of 
flattering and being flattered in turn. But there is still something 
of old New-England remaining, and we trust that the little which 
does remain will be strengthened. To those parts of our popula- 
tion in which it is yet seen in its purity, we would advise our re- 
ligious teachers, and our intellectual judges, now and then to be- 
take themselves ; and to be mindful the meanwhile, that they do 
not go among them to despise them, but with all humility to seat 
themselves at their feet, as those who are worthy to be reverenced 
by themselves, as teachers of what it is indeed to be men. The 
languaye of Wordsworth will express the tendencies of our own 


times : 


‘O friend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as Tam, opprest 
Tothink that now our life is drest 
For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom! We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 
The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore: 
Plain living and high thinking are no more.’ vol. ii. p. 325 


But to return to our poet. ‘The men with whom he has loved 
to be conversant in private life, and to make the theme of his po- 
etry, besides being formed under the healthful influences of rural 
life, have also been blessed by an austere morality. But though 
this morality is austere and rigid in its outward frame, it is not the 
less gentle and benignant in its influence on all that is refined in 
the soul. It is man under moral influences, and formed to moral 
habits, that is the chosen theme of, this poet of humanity. 

In his own words : 

‘ OF truth, of grandeur, beauty, love and hope, 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith ; 
Of blessed consolations in distress ; 
Of moral strength and intellectual power ; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 


Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
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To conscience only, and the law supreme ; 
Of that Intelligence which governs all, 
I sing —* fit audience let me find, though few.” 
Vol. IV.—Preface to Excursion. 


It is here, too, that he displays his highest power. It is man as a 
moral being, yielding himself, in the simplicity of faith, to the law 
of conscience, who is the object of his heartfelt reverence, and the 
occasion of his most inspiring strains. It is because the domestic 
and social life of the inhabitants of those northern vales is anima- 
ted so thoroughly by high moral worth, and by genuine moral prin- 
ciple, that he has been so anxious to set it forth to public view, and 
to commend it to the esteem and the affection of his country and 
his race. Such a state of society, to a man of a just taste, pre- 
sents one of the fairest spectacles that is ever seen on earth. But 
Wordsworth has not viewed it in this light alone; nor is it with a 
design to gratify the taste, that he has given to it so large a place 
in his most important works. A higher purpose rules his mind 
and directs all his efforts,—the aim to call forth the moral feelings 
and to give strength to the moral purposes of his readers. If po- 
etry in his view, as it refines our sympathies, and calls forth all that 
is worthy in our social nature, deserves the most laborious efforts 
and the loftiest aspirations on the part of the poet; much more 
does it, when viewed by him as molding the moral character of 
those on whom it exerts its power. From the outset, Wordsworth 
has aimed at an end no less exalted than this ; and because he has 
made this object foremost among his aims, be has encountered an 
opposition sterner and more determined than from any other cause. 
He came before an age that was frivolous in its views, and set forth 
man and all that concerns him in a serious light, and as a conse- 
quence was received with scorn. What else could such critics as 
his were say, when he presented to their view man in inward tri- 
umphs over passion, pride, and all that is evil, and performing 
with a cheerful spirit, the common and lowly duties of a hum- 
ble lot, as rising to the highest dignity to which man can attain? 
True it is indeed, that the heart which sympathizes with the 
deeper spirit of his works, is a heart which has been disciplined 
and chastened by reflection ; which has been made strong by mo- 
ral purposes, loved with a confiding faith, and adhered to with un- 
yielding resolution. On the other hand, the man in whose heart 
pride and passion rules; whois not independent and enthusiastic in 
his love for truth ; who regards knowledge and intellectual power 
as valuable for the reputation and influence to which they open 
the way, rather than for that perfection to the mind of man to 
which they contribute; such need not wonder that they find nothing 
in his views to which they respond. The soul is wanting in them- 
selves,—the faculty by which they can appreciate and enjoy his 
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works. No quiet and yet strongly moving enthusiasm will be 
kindled in the hearts of such, as their attention is called to those 
noble truths which he sets forth in their austere dignity, or as they 
view those characters which he commends to their veneration and 
love. Such judges, used only to a forma! heartlessness in the in- 
tercourse between man and man, where all smile on each other 
when abroad, and all are “ mute and sullen by the family fire-side,” 
need not wonder that they find no charms in the honest simplicity, 
the kind affections and the elevated and noble philosophy of the 
Wanderer, in Wordsworth’s Excursion. ‘They have never known 
the like in real life. ‘There is no resemblance in the picture to any 
thing in earth or air, or even in their own thoughts, with which 
they have been acquainted; and if there were, there is no heart 
in them to respond to the excellence and true dignity of that 
which is set forth to their view. They may be very good men 
after their way ; they may be learned mt accomplished men; but 
not being reflecting men, or not having reflected aright, they can- 
not love Wordsworth, or at least love him as a teacher of moral 
truth. 

But there are those who have endeavored to train themselves, 
in their inmost feelings, by the standard of truth, and to discipline 
themselves in accordance with her gentle precepts; and who, ha- 
ving at an auspicious moment become acquainted with his works, 
regard him in this light with the deepest reverence. ‘Those habits 
of mind which they have taught themselves to regard as surpass- 
ing all the knowledge that ever burdened the memory of the 
mere man of information, —those feelings of confidence in the cer- 
tainty of truth and of reverence for her sacred dictates, which 
they have cherished in spite of scorn from without, they have found 
springing forth from the rich mind of Wordsworth with a stately 
and majestic growth. ‘To him they have repaired, believing hin 
sincere in all that he utters, and feeling that the strains in which 
he has celebrated the virtues which they love, are the offspring of 
no fitful inspiration, but the sober utterance of his honest convic- 
tions. ‘These are the true and hearty admirers of Wordsworth as 
a poet; the individuals who would realize in their own habitual 
feelings and in their daily lives the virtues, which, as the poet of 
humanity, he so sublimely sings. 

Wordsworth is also the poet of nature. Indeed, it is as the 
poet of nature, that he is, perhaps, most frequently described and 
supposed to be marked by certain distinctive features. His youth- 
ful enthusiasm fastened on nature, as it would seem, as its only 
object,—on nature he loved to gaze. Mountain, bill and valley, 
were to him the ministers of heartfelt delight and of satisfying 
enjoyment. They were more than this to him; they molded his 
early habits, and from the first gave a peculiar hue to all his feel- 
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ings and a peculiar cast to his whole soul. In the presence of na- 
ture he has grown up to manhood, and in her presence has he con- 
tinued through his life to rejoice. ‘The scenery with which be has 
been familiar, is the most remarkable of any in the British Isles,— 
various, beautiful and sublime. In the midst of it he bas lived, 
and it has been with him as much a regular part of his daily life 
to gaze upon its mountains and its lakes, as it has been to arise in 
the morning, or to perform the necessary duties of each day. 
Scenes, such as are lost on almost the whole race through the in- 
durating power of custom, and which startle them only when 
clothed in some novel form,—these have ever found in him a soul 
awake to their wonders. ‘To look on the face of nature as it is 
varied by plain or mountain, as it is painted with changing colors 
by the seasons in their succession, and as it is now brightened or 
shaded by morning, noon or dewy eve, has been with him through 
life a passion. Asa consequence, those features and combinations 
of features which escape the notice of the hasty or infrequent ob- 
server, or if they do not escape his notice, pass from his recollec- 
tion, Mr. Wordsworth has accurately observed and permanently 
recorded in his mind. Not only does the proof of this appear in 
his poetry, but it is most distinctly seen in the little work in prose 
which we have mentioned. When he speaks of the scenery of 
the lake country in this work, it is with that accuracy of descrip- 
tion and that sort of scientific familiarity, with which an artist dis- 
courses of the painting of this or that master, or of the ornaments 
of the Flemish or Venetian school. The effect of the com- 
bination of particular colors, of the planting of particular trees, and 
of the disposition of that portion of the Jandscape which art can 
control, so that it may suit the portion which nature has per- 
manently established; are treated of with av accuracy which none 
but a patient observer of nature can appreciate, and of which no 
one but such an observer would imagine the subject to be capable. 

Nature has also been to Wordsworth a teacher of truth and an 
inspirer of moral feeling. ‘The babits to which she trains those 
who study her works with an earnest and constant attention, are 
habits of gentleness, docility and love. In the permanence which 
is ever to be seen in her great outlines, there is something 
which gives permanence and fixedness to the character of the man, 
who daily looks with interest on the same strongly marked fea- 
tures. The graceful and gentle band which has made itself visible 
in her minuter forms, and has shaded her delicate colors, cannot 
be watched, in its noiseless operation from day to day, without at- 
tracting the soul to a love of the beautiful and the graceful in mat- 
ters of taste, and to a love of the peaceful and the kind in feeling. 
Indeed, to be capable of becoming interested in nature at all,—to 
admit one of her lessons to take hold on the soul —all feelings 
Vor. VIII. 19 
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which are opposed to permanence, to gracefulness and love, must 
first be cast out from the soul. Is her observer vain, frivolous, or 
fickle in character? her lessons are too grave for a trifler to learn, 
Is he ferocious and coarse, through passion ? she can speak to no 
one in such a mood. Is he imputient or proud? before she will 
unclose to him her lips, he must sit at her feet with a docile spirit 
and an open heart. No writer has perhaps given so great an impor- 
tance to the influence of the objects in the external universe, in 
forming the character and feelings aright,—no one has seen in na- 
ture such a perfect adaptation to the training of man’s immortal spi- 
rit,—as has Wordsworth. ‘To one who is unacquainted with the 
personal habits of the poet himself,—who does not know that his 
opinions on this subject are founded on what he has experienced 
in his own case,—his estimate of what the influence of nature 
should be, may appear unfounded in truth, and his anticipations of 
what will one day be the result of a just regard of the works of 
God, may appear extravagant. Let no man judge on this subject, 
who has never attempted to interest himself in the works of na- 
ture. Let not the man who has never read a single line in this 
great and glorious book, which God holds open to all his creatures, 
despise its lessons, or affect to say, that none can be read on its 
fair and bright pages. He is no adequate judge in the case; it 
becomes him to give no opinion. 

There is still another result which happens to the true poet of 
nature, and also to the man who looks on nature with true poetic 
feeling. It is that which springs from the habit of associating 
with her features our strongest and most cherished emotions. 
From this tendency in man springs figurative language, which, 
while it sets forth itself, re-acts also on the feelings to which it fur- 
nishes winged words. The influence of nature in this respect has not 
been loston Mr. Wordsworth. His own feelings of elevated contem- 
plation, of deep reflection, and of rapturous praise, have found 
a fit support and outward resting-place in the beautiful and the 
majestic, as seen in the heavens and the earth. To strengthen 
these feelings, to give them tone and vigor by associating them with 
outward things, has been a habit of his daily and ordinary life : 

‘ Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
T'rom this green earth; of all the mighty world, 
Of eye, and ear, both what they half creute 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.’ vol. ii. p. 111. 

Hear, too, in what language, he extols the mistress who has so 
kindly taught him : 
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‘ Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.’ vol. ii. p. 111. 

No one who has observed nature habitually, and with a right 
spirit, or who has given to her scenes half the attention which is re- 
quisite for a tolerable familiarity with any one of the sciences ; no one 
who has opened his heart to the lessons which may be read in her 
varied page, will say, that for a poet thus to speak is to talk in the 
language of dreams ; or is to attempt to give utterance to that 
which no man in his senses can have distinctly experienced. 

Wordsworth is also the poet of religion. He has not, however, 
concerned himself with the great objec ts which it reveals to our 
faith, so much as he has with the heart of man as it is influenced 
and controlled by these objects. ‘The men and the human hearts 
which he has commended to our reverence and love ; the domes- 
tic peace, and the lowly yet godly life which he has so sweetly de- 
scribed ; are such only as are in fact seen where a pure faith is 
reverenced with a sacred and a serious awe, and where it blos- 
soms and tipens into those golden fruits, which ‘ are joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith.” He is free to ac- 
knowledge this as his own conviction, in its appropriate place, 
though not with that explicitness and frequency which a theologi- 
cal polemic might think was required. 

Superficial students of his poetical works may, and superficial 
students of his poetry have imagined, that his views of hu- 
man nature as it actually exists, are shane which he exhibits as its 
perfect tdeal. But he can have read his works to but litte pur- 
pose, who does not find in them the utterance of one burdened un- 
der a sense of the folly and madness of his kind, and of one who 
has addressed himself to the office of summoning them to higher 
aims, and of winning them to richer hopes, by telling them with 
gentleness and love what they might become, did they but think 
and feel with him : 

‘The way is marked, 
The guide appointed and the ransom paid. 
Alas! the nations, who of yore received 
These tidings, and in christian temples meet, 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still ; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 


Of holy fieedom, by redeeming love 
Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 
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So fare the many; and the thoughtful few, 
Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 
This dire perverseness, cannot choose but ask, 

Shall it endure ?—Shall enmity and strife, 

Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed ; 

And the kind never perish? Is the hope 

Faljacious ? or shall righteousness obtain 

A peaceable dominion, wide as earth, 

And ne’er to fail? Shall that blest day arrive, 

When they, whose choice or lot it is to dwell 

In crowded cities, without fear shall live, 

Studious of mutual benefit; and he, 

Whom morning wakes, among sweet dews and flowers 

Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 

Be happy in himself ?—The law of faith 

Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, 

Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve ? 

Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart ! 

And with that help the wonder shall be seen 

Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; and thy praise 

Be sung with transport and unceasing joy.’ vol. iv. p. 349. 


Let no one who can read and comprehend the import of such: 
language as this, doubt that Wordsworth is the poet of religion. It 
is indeed true, that to the Father of all mercies, and to ‘the Re- 
deemer of man, he has addressed but few hymns ; ; but the few 
which he has composed are marked by genuine humility and by 
exalted praise, while they are clothed in language chaste and pure. 
We only regret that they are so few in number; though for this 
unfrequent occurrence we find a sufficient reason in the character 
and habits of his mind. The same peculiarity of original constitu- 
tion, and the modification which this constitution has derived from 
his habits which forbid him to be successful as a dramatic poet, 
unfit him also in a degree to attain the highest rank in lyrical and 
devotional composition. He is in all his peculiar characteristics a 
reflecting poet ; and consequently he turns to man and nature, and 
meditates on them, rather than summons himself to the purpose of 
exciting others to devotion, or stirring them up to action by strains 
that are vigorously expressed, or such as are animated by strong 
feeling. We may also say, that of design he has chosen for him- 
self a peculiar class of subjects, and has confined himself to a cir- 
cle of thought that is somewhat contracted. ‘To unfold and de- 
fend the doctrines of our faith, and to guide the devotions of the 
church of God, he has left to the Jabors of others. Himself, with 
all his powers, has he devoted to describe man and nature as they 
are, and to show what man may become, when he is formed in 
the presence of nature, and trained by her influence. Man, as 
fitted to the external world, and the external world as adapted to 
the soul of man, are the themes which have engaged his thoughts 
through life, and which, with greater or less prominence, he has 
made the subjects of all his poems. Weare bold to say, however, 
that the spirit which animates all his works, is the spirit of true 
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religion; that the truth to which he calls our attention is none oth- 
er than religious truth. 

Such is the poet Wordsworth, in the threefold aspect under 
which we have viewed him; as the poet of man, of nature, and of 
religion. We are ready to admit, that his poetical genius is pecu- 
liar,—that it is heavy and somber in its features, and dignified and 
solemn in its movements. It does not startle nor attract at a first 
view; on the contrary, we are not disposed to deny, that its ap- 
pearance at first is rather unattractive. His muse is a grave ma- 
tron, and she invites you to enter a plain, rustic-looking cell. But 
the man that enters this cell and makes it his abode, will find peace 
and a holy quietness within; his mind will kindle with an enthu- 
siasm more and more glowing, and with purposes that will be- 
come more determined in every good cause. His aspirations after 
perfection in mental power and in moral worth, will become more 
and more ardent. His taste in regard to works of literature, will 
become more just and elevated. His views of life will become 
more chastened, and yet sustained by higher hopes. From it he 
will go forth, fitted to grapple with the difficulties of life to better 
purpose, prepared to enjoy its varied pleasures with a purer taste 
and a keener relish, and enabled to turn all its joys and its sorrows 
into food for his immortal soul. 

We should convey a wrong impression to our readers, if they 
should conclude, that Wordsworth is the founder of an entirely 
new school in poetry ; or, that no other English poets can be named 
who resemble him in his most important and distinctive features. 
Among the earlier poets of Great Britain, there are not a few who, 
in sweetness and the quiet beauty of expression, in their heartfelt 
love of all that is great and good in human nature, and in their 
gentle moralizing on the character and destiny of man, are as 
Wordsworthiau as Wordsworth himself. Daniel and Drummond 
may be named as examples, though inferior in tone and energy, 
and never reaching that elevation to which he attains. Milton, 
however, in his character and writings, has been to him a teacher ; 
and him in many respects he professes to follow, though at a hum- 
ble distance. In their sonnets, these two great poets will bear a 
comparison which will not result greatly to the disadvantage of the 
poet of our own times. Indeed, the sonnets of Wordsworth are 
equal to any in our Janguage; while their number and their uni- 
form superiority speak much for the fertility of his genius. Here 
he appears in majestic strength, setting forth a single thought 
which in itself is noble, which advances by easy and graceful transi- 
tions, and which is borne onward by a stately and natural flow of 
language. We give one as a specimen : 


‘Milton! thou should'st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
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Of stagnant waters: altar, sword and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou had’st a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So did’st thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

‘The lowliest duties on itself did lay.’ vol. ii. p. 329. 

His esteem for the great men of English history rises to a sub- 
lime and lofty veneration. Her heroes in arts and arms 3 those 
who have contended for her liberty and her faith with self-sacrifi- 
cing labors ; those who have exhibited true manhood, whether in 
high or in humble life, are to him the companions of his thoughts 
and the themes of his praise. For the frivolity of France, for her 
fickleness, for her want of sublime and ennobling faith either in 
religion or truth, he feels a contempt which almost moves him to 
that scorn which “ wisdom holds unlawful ever.” His labors have 
all been directed to the sublime purpose of calling back to exis- 
tence the ancient English character in its robust features ; to excite 
anew in these days, that enthusiastic devotion to principles, that 
stern and unbending integrity, that noble self-respect which graced 
the heroes of the commonwealth, and the revolution in which 
was dethroned the second James. 

It is in this light, that we love to think of him as a prophet, who 
has come forth in this age of ours, and spoken to it with reproof 
and rebuke, and yet with the earnestness of truth. As an asserter 
of principles ; as a supporter of the truly heroic character; as one 
who has dared to speak with boldness, undaunted by the scorn of 
the triflers of the day, he is an object to us of high interest. Nor 
is this all which may be said of him. He is one of the few poets 
who, in the phrase of Milton, have acted as well as written poems, 
whose character has been the transcript of the truths which have 
been the theme of their verse, and who has been as honest in his 
own belief and love of them, as he has been abundant in their 
praise. ‘Though we love and admire him as a poet, as a man he 
excites our most intense interest and our sincerest and most heart- 
felt homage. We know that he is an honest man; honest in his 
kind and gentle affections ; honest in his esteem for the plain, sim- 
ple dalesmen among whom he lives; honest in the love of nature 
to which he lays claim. ‘Though different in so many important 
respects from Burns, he is like him in this, that both in their poet- 
ry simply gave utterance to the feelings that were the constant 
inmates of their bosoms. But how different are these feelings ! 
those of the one fluctuating as the sea,—now breathing with an “el- 
evated and almost holy flame, and then again as with a fiendish 
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wantonness, reveling in sensuality ; while those of the other are 
ever calm, ever tiajestic, ever mild, ever benignant, and ever 
speaking of peace and hope. 

We have spoken of Wordsworth with feeling, and perbaps it 
may appear to some, with a partial and biased judgment. We 
esteem him a great poet and a greater man; as a poet, one who is 
among the first of his age; who leaves far in the back-ground 
Byron, Scott, and Mrs. Hemans ;* and who, as a man, puts to 
shame the coxcombry of Bulw er, the heartlessness of Brougham, 
and the coarse radicalism of Cobbett and O'Connell. We have 
not dwelt upon his faults; not because we deny that he has faults, 
but because it has been our object to commend him to our readers 
for his surpassing merits. We have little sympathy with those of 
his critics, who, while they yield to him high merits, do not enter 
warmly into these merits : ; and instead of ‘speaking of them with 
that noble enthusiasm which the contemplation of a truly great 
man never fails to excite in the breast of an individual of noble and 
generous spirit, affect the cavalier in balancing this excellence 
against that defect, and with a flippant air conclude, that on the 
whole he can never be a popular poet. He may not be; but 
when Wordsworth does not find admirers, then will it indeed be 
true, that 

*€ Plain living and high thinking are no more : 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 


Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.’ 


’ 





Art. IX.—Wunstow on Socrat anp Civit Doties. 


Christianity applied to our Civil and Social Relations. By Husearp Wixstow, 
Pastor of Bowdoin-street Church, Boston. 


Tue author of these discourses informs us, that they “ are not 
a connected series, though all of them aim at the same principle.” 
They were preached to his people some months previous to their 
publication. In consequence of the “ severe strictures” passed 
upon them at the time of their delivery, it “ was thought best, af- 
ter the excitement of the moment was over, to give them to the 
public in their original form.” 

Issued from the press under these circumstances, the work be- 
fore us is entitled to a more sparing criticism than we should oth- 
erwise be inclined to bestow upon it. Had Mr. Winslow, at the 








* We do not speak to the disparagement of the gifted lady who is now no 
more. She was herself a poetical disciple of Wordsworth ; one of the many 
who have been formed by his guidance, and have imbibed his spirit, end would 
have been most forward to acknowledge her high obligations to his teachings. 
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time they were written, intended these discourses for the public 
eye, we presume he would have given us a more thorough, me- 
thodical, and satisfactory discussion of the subjects of which they 
treat. It is to be hoped, too, that his thoughts would have been 
clothed in a more natural and chastened, not tosay accurate, style, 
than we are favored with in these sermons. But still as they are, 
—composed amidst the oppressive cares of pastoral life, and de- 
signed for the indulgent ear of personal friends,—they contain truth 
which we deem it of the highest importance that all men should 
hear and receive. We trust the author has not spoken in vain. 
We sympathize with him most entirely in regard to the evils of 
which he complains ; and rejoice that he has given his testimony 
against them. 

His discourses are six in number. The first (which it seems 
was preached on the sabbath ‘ contiguous [?] to the fourth of 
July,”) treats of ‘the christian way to promote liberty and union 
in church and state.”” The second is a continuation of the same 
subject. The third and fourth specify the ‘ duties of christians 
to civil government.”? The fifth inculcates the ‘“ duty of chris- 
uanizing civil government.” ‘The last, which was delivered in 
Park-street church, is upon “the law of christian morality as ap- 
plied to mercantile transactions.” 

Some idea of the evils against which Mr. Winslow has directed 
his pen, may be obtained from the following extract : 


‘A tendency has ever existed among christians, to decline from the 
higher and more spiritual duties of religion, to an absorbing interest in 
those more remote and secular ; which inevitably produces alienation 
and brings disaster to vital religion. For no sooner do they descend 
from the position in which they are unitedly held in supreme devote- 
ment to the same great spiritual object, than one man fastens on 
one cause, another upon another, another upon another, each viewing 
things in his own peculiar light, and attaching paramount importance to 
his own cause ; whence arises strife, party, denunciation. The error 
lies in aiming remedies primarily at the effects of sin, which are many, 
- rather than at the source of all sin, which is one ; in attempting to de- 
stroy the tree of evil, by lopping off branches, and burning away ex- 
crescences, instead of laying an ax at the root. Witha wisdom truly 
marvelous, did Christ and his apostles keep a steady eye to their great 
work, and never did they descend to a direct interference with matters 
of secular and party interest, considering that if the fountain was 
cleansed, the streams would soon become pure of course.’ pp. 16, 17. 


The consequence of this division of christian duties, is, that in- 
dividuals devote themselves to the removal of particular ‘forms of 
sin, to the neglect of all others. Thus: 


‘One reformer conceives that lewdness is the great sin. He has 
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ascertained that it is vastly more extensive, rife, malignant, destructive to 
soul and body, and to our religious and social interest, than all other sins put 
together. All the other commandments of the decalogue depend upon the 
seventh. Let us then form a Seventh Commandment Society, turn 
our main strength against this sin till it is vanquished, then will the 
cause of salvation move on. Woe to the preacher who does not lift up 
his voice against this sin, till the Achan is destroyed. 

Another does not view things quite in this light. He conceives that 
the profanation of the Sabbath is the great sin to be removed. The 
instructions of the bible on this point are remarkably bold and explicit. 
* * Let us then have a Fourth Commandment Society. To hasten 
and enforce the desired consummation, let us procure six-day stages, 

steam-boats, markets, milk-men, barbers: ; let us get all to the house of 
God; soon then will every sin die, and our religious and civil institu- 
tions will tower in pyramids of strength toward heaven. 

Another considers that the sin of war is the greatest of all. Itisa 
great cause of sabbath-breaking, and the prolific cause of all conceiva- 
ble evil. * * * Let us then have a Peace Society, put an end to 

all war, then will the gospel have free course. 

Another conjectures that the great sin les farther back, which en- 
genders war and all other sins. It is the use of fermented drinks in 
the form of wine, porter, beer, cider, and similar articles not recognized 
in the common temperance pledge. The secret of virtue is cool blood. 

* %* * Let us then have a Temperance Society embracing the 
comprehensive pledge, and the high-way to universal piety will be 
cast up. 

Another, however, supposes, that of all the articles that ever cursed 
man physically, intellectually, and morally, none is before that filthy 
weed called tobacco. * * * An Anti-Tobacco Society is there- 
fore indispensable. 

But, says another, experience has taught me, that éea and coffee are 
equally pernicious with wine and tobacco, especially to nervous tem- 
peraments. * * * Nothing should be drunk stronger than pure 
water. We must have an Anti-Tea-and-Cotlee Society.’ pp. 22—25. 


Mr. Winslow carries the list of proscribed indulgences still farther, 
including animal food and fashionable dress. He does not object 
to aggressive movements against popular vices by societies or oth- 
erwise ; but he considers that this exclusive attention to particular 
forms of sin, this subdivision of labor, this assigning of parts, in 
the great work of evangelizing the world, has a strong tendency 
to engender narrow views, and an intolerant spirit in the church. 
The natural result is fanaticism. The great rule of faith and prac- 
tice is virtually set aside; the example of Christ is disregarded, 
and in some instances condemned. 


‘When you see men wise above the bible, undertaking to be more 
moral, or religious, or prudent than Jesus Christ ; ; wishing that he had 
sometimes done differently, as recently did a well-meaning person, when 
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he expressed a wish that Christ had not made wine and sanctioned its 
use at a wedding, and as another did when he thought on the whole 
that Christ would have done better not to have used wine at the sacra- 
mental board ; you may know that the spirit of fanaticism is at work; 
and that what begins with denounci ‘ing Jesus Christ, will not be likely 
to end without denouncing even his most consistent followers, and set- 
ting itself up, of course, 2s more righteous than all.’ p. 32. 


The author’s subject branches out into many particulars. Ma- 
sonry, slavery, obedience to law, reverence for rulers, are taken 
up and examined in the light of the gospel. We cannot follow 
him through them all. The foregoing extracts will serve to show 
the class of evils against which he would guard his readers. 

We hope and believe the work will do good. The evils of 
which it treats are real, and of universal prevalence. Whatever 
difference of opinion there may be as to their causes, we think 
there will soon be but one as to their existence. He must be blind 
indeed, who does not see and feel them. ‘They are on every 
hand, crowding upon and seriously annoying the ministers of 
Christ, embarrassing our great religious enterprises, and disturb- 
ing the peace of our churches. 

‘One extreme begets another. In recoiling from the fatal le- 
thargy of monkish seclusion, we have fallen upon the opposite and 
no less fatal error of restless, ungoverned activity. Because the 
piety of a former age was cloistered in cells, retirement and medi- 
tation have come to be regarded by many with suspicion. Action, 
not of the mind within itself, but of the mind upon objects out of 
itself, is thought to be almost the sole stimulant of vital religion. 
So much time has been wasted in dreamy contemplation, that no- 
thing but outward motion, uninterrupted by seasons of reflection, 
can repair the loss. Who stops to think, neglects his duty. ‘To 
this extreme many are tending; some, we fear, have actually 
reached it. And of such it may be truly said, they live in a com- 
plete eddy of agitation ; sustained from sinking merely by the vio- 
lence of the circling waters. What commenced on principle, 
grows into a passion; until at length the excitement occasioned 
by external movement becomes the element of life. ‘The hour 
of solitary meditation; the sweet stillness of a christian sabbath ; 
the pensive twilight of a summer’s evening,—these are not the 
scenes in which such persons are interested. They crave some- 
thing more exciting; something that shall not turn the mind so 
much inward upon itself; something that lies out of their own 
consciousness. And this craving must be satisfied, for it has be- 
come a disease. ‘T'his activity will find its aliment ; it requires 
an object on which to expend itself; it must have something to do. 
And if there is no work at hand, it will make work. Urged on by 
such a passion, men will look about to find something on which 
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they may lay their hands, and in destroying which, they may give 

employment to a mind that loves not to commune with itself. 
Nor, in such a world as ours, have they need to look far. Gi- 
gantic evils rise up on every hand. Intemperance, war, and 
slavery, are exerting a baleful influence on the world, and must be 
be abolished. Here is something to be done,—something to be 
attacked. Before these strong-holds of wickedness they can 
plant their batteries of opposition, and play off their destructive 
missiles. Such warfare is much easier than that inward spiritual 
conflict appointed for every believer. While it furnishes an am- 
ple task for the active energies, it engrosses the mind and draws 
it away from selfl-inspection. 

That this is the secret power of impulsion by which many of 
our zealous reformers are actuated, cannot admit of a rational 
doubt. ‘They may not be aware of the fact, and yet it may be 
none the less true. They may be under the practical influence of 
this power, and yet not know what the power is. In saying this, 
we trust no injustice is done them. ‘The majority of men are al- 
ways more mastered by, than masters of the actuating principles 
in obedience to which they move. It is the reflecting mind only, 
that knows itself, and controls its secret springs of action. How 
then shall they whose constant employments forestall reflection, 
be aware of all the motives by which they are governed ? Certainly 
they cannot. ‘The odjective motive, or immediate occasion of par- 
ticular acts, they may indeed be able to assign ; but the sudyective 
cause, which always impels them in the same line of external ef- 
fort, is not a matter of distinct consciousness. But their ignorance 
of this cause, although it may indicate the degree of their subjec- 
tion to it, does not diminish in the Jeast its power over them. It 
is evermore sending them forth into the world without, to find 
among its thousand forms of evil something against which they 
may direct their energies. 

To this restless spirit, which is at home only in scenes of bustling 
activity, we must attribute the fact, that so many speak and act in 
reference to the aggressive enterprises of the church, as if therein 
consisted the whole duty of man. Many of these enterprises ori- 
ginated in the purest benevolence and the most enlightened wis- 
dom; and they must be sustained. But still we confess, that to 
give them an almost exclusive attention,—throwing into the back- 
ground the more unobtrusive though not Jess important duties of 
the family and the closet,-—is in our view, dangerous to the piety 
of the church, and will in the end prove fatal to the very objects 
we would promote. We should be sorry to say any thing which 
might retard the progress of genuine reform : but we must be al- 
lowed to express a doubt, w hether all that passes under the name 
of improvement has a just claim to that title. Change is not ne- 
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cessarily amendment. We see many changes in these days; we 
should rejoice to believe they are all for the better. We give due 
credit to the motives of those who devote themselves exclusively 
to the removal of long-established evils; who are considered, and 
consider themselves, as reformers of the age, par eminence ; but 
in our opinion, the wisdom of some of their measures may safely be 
called in question. 

Could we meet the whole community of public opinion and 
society-making reformers, and obtain their favorable audience, 
we should be disposed, with all respect and candor, to throw 
out a few suggestions for their consideration. We should tell 
them, for instance, that before bringing their machinery to bear on 
any particular sin, it would be wise to ascertain, if possible, whether 
there is any rational hope of suecess. ‘The evil may be real; it 
may be great; and yet, to attempt its removal at once, by a com- 
bination of all the moral energies of the church, may savor more 
of zeal than wisdom. It may be of such a nature, that nothing 
can be done to advantage until the mass of the people are more 
thoroughly imbued with the gospel. It may be so intrenched in 
the hearts of the ungodly, that an attack, by rallying them in its 
defense, would establish it more firmly than ever. ‘The Sunday- 
mail question may serve as an illustration of our meaning.  Per- 
haps there never has been an object of moral reform brought for- 
ward in this country, which was supported by so much talent, re- 
spectability, and piety. Men of all denominations and all parties 
exerted their influence in its favor. But it was utterly in vain. 
Our labor was lost. We undertook too much. We ventured be- 
yond our depth ; there was not moral principle enough in the na- 
tion to bear us up. No one would think of making such an effort 
now ; for it is perfectly obvious, that we never can succeed until 
the gospel shall have more power on the hearts of men. <A des- 
perate effort to revive that subject might seem very heroic to some 
persons; but it would resemble the heroism of a Coriolanus, 
throwing himself, unsupported by his soldiers, within the walls of a 
hostile city. It would be time and labor lost. A certain amount 
of christian principle in the community is necessary, as a_ basis 
whereon to commence our operations against popular vices. Ag- 
gressive movements are out of the question, until we have secured 
a stand-point, a ov or, sufficient to sustain us. 

We think it important, therefore, before agitating the commu- 
nity in regard to any prevalent evil, to ascertain, if possible, whether 
such agitation will do any good. It is always unsafe to raise an 
excitement, unless we have something to do with it; unless a 
channel be prepared through which it may be turned to some use- 
ful purpose. For it will either be expended in abortive and even 
pernicious efforts, or re-act on the subjects of it with exhausting 
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effect. If this consideration had been allowed its due weight, we 
think certain movements, not to say certain men, would never have 
been known to the public. 

If it appears that we have sufficient encouragement to com- 
mence a distinct attack upon any deep-rooted evil, still we must 
carefully distinguish between the evil and the custom, or istitu- 
tion, (as the case may be,) with which it is connected. There is 
scarcely any thing, however good in itself, that may not, in the 
hands of fallen men, be perverted to unlawful uses. An institu- 
tion may be well calculated to benefit society, although it may 
not be entirely free from evil. A government may be very badly 
administered, and yet be vastly better than no government at all. 
A custom may be very much abused by some, and yet be a good 
custom. Society may gain more by its continuance than its re- 
moval, The history of our times shows how possible it is to 
magnify partial evil, until it shall ebscure all associated good. We 
may put a sixpence so near to the eye, as to shut out the heavens 
and the earth. Looking thus at the defects, and never at the ex- 
cellences of any institution or custom, we soon come to think 
that all is wrong, and must at once be swept away. It should be 
borne in mind, that our object is not revolution, but reform. We 
wish to improve that which already exists ; nct destroy in order to 
make a new creation. Reform is a restorative, revolution is a de- 
structive operation. Reform seeks to redress partial evil, by the 
application of a remedy to the seat of the disease ; sevdlution 
breaks up the constitution itself. Reform applies its knife to the 
cancerous excrescences that have grown upon the surface, still leay- 
ing the substance unaltered ; revolution annihilates excrescences, 
substance and all. Wise men will always prefer reform to revolu- 
tion. ‘They will consider that violent remedies are to be resorted 
to only in great emergencies. ‘They will not “ make the extreme 
medicine of the constitution its daily food.” 

Sudden changes in the long-established customs of society are 
dangerous. People will not easily consent that the ancient insti- 
tutions and usages which have come down to them “ covered with 
the awful hoar of ages,’ should be wrested at once from their 
grasp. Man is a creature of reverence and affection : 


‘¢ And custom is his nurse! Woethen to them 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House-furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers! For time consecrates ; 
And what is gray with age becomes religion.” 


No good man, it is hoped, who is aware how much the peace 
and stability of society depends on these fond attachments, will 
Jay a rash hand on the objects of popular reverence. Even if these 
objects are productive of more evil than good, still we must pro- 
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ceed cautiously ; for the people cannot be divorced from them at 
once, any more than achild can be weaned ina day. There must 
be a work of preparation ; the 


“thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fix’d to [their] nursery-faith,”’ 


must be loosened before they are wrenched from their beds ; and 
new objects of interest should be supplied as fast as the old are 
tuken away. It is an instructive fact, that all the healing proces- 
ses of nature are gradual. It is only when she arms herself for 
destruction, that we behold her rushing on her errand with whirl- 
wind speed. 

It cannot be too often repeated, therefore, nor too much insisted 
on at the present day, that time is an indispensable agent in every 
genuine reform. We are altogether too impatient; we cannot 
wait until the medicine we have administered has had opportunity 
to take effect; but follow it up with repeated and continually in- 
creasing potions, railing, meanwhile, at the patient, because he 
does not vet well in a moment. Why will not men exercise a lit- 
tle common-sense on this subject? ‘Truth cannot be crammed in- 
to the mind, any more than medicine into the body, without pro- 
ducing a surfeit. A mind diseased with error, rejects truth when 
so forced upon it, just as a morbid stomach rejects food. Paul fed 
his * babes” with mi/k, and not with meat ; for they were not able 
to bear meat. Shall we not profit by his wisdom ? or shall we re- 
quire of men whom we conceive to ‘be far-gone in error, an im- 
mediate assent to our strongest doctrines? And if they do not 
yield it, shall we reproach and threaten them? Far be that from 
us! We do not receive propositions urged upon us in such a 
manner. We must have time to reflect upon, and inwardly digest 
them. Nor will they receive them without a similar process ; and 
if they are so infected with the influence of error, as not to en- 
dure strong meat, we must give them such food as they can en- 
dure, and that too with a gentle hand. ‘Thus in the Japse of time, 
the moral sense may be so far raised in its tone, as to relish that 
which at first it would have rejected with disgust. 

This, if it be a slow, is in our view the only safe and sure 
method of reform. We must satisfy the reason of men, or nothing 
of any lasting benefit will be gained. There is indeed a shorter 
course, supposed by some to lead to the same result; and we 
are sorry to see that so many prefer it. It is greatly to be la- 
mented, that so much more confidence should be placed in the 
power of opinion than in the power of truth. If a majority of 
voices can be secured in favor of any measure, nothing more seems 
desired. This “ public sentiment” is then made use of as a trium- 
phant answer to all arguments. Nay, it is brandished over the 
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heads of the unconvinced, till through fear of the odiam with which 
they are threatened, they yield a reluctant and insincere obedience. 
Such a procedure may not be quite so gross as the practice of 
mobbing people into correct opinions ; but it is not less a violation 
of personal rights. We have no more right to disturb our neigh- 
bor in the enjoyment of his private opinion, by threatening him 
with public odiuim, than a mob has to do the same thing by means 
of brick-bats. We are not surprised, that those who rely on this 
method of accomplishing their objects, should have less confidence 
in the truth than in prudential measures. It is to be expected, 

that they will entertain a bad opinion of their fellow-men, and 
speak of them accordingly ; and that when once they have per- 
suaded the unthinking multitude to echo their decisions, that echo 
will be deified as the authoritative voice to which all must yield 
implicit obedience. ‘That voice becomes a power in the hands 
of those whose spells conjured it up, with which all opposition is 
crushed. And thus the reformation is said to be effected; al- 
though few perhaps can give any reason for the change, other 
than that “ public opinion” demanded it: while many more, who 
are silenced but not convinced, still champ their curb and watch 
for the hour of revenge. We donot call this reform. It is a 
change produced by fear ; the heart is not in it; it was not wrought 
by truth enlightening the mind, and securing the affections. We 
may call it the ‘triumph of principle,” but that will not make it 
so. People who can be frightened into an opinion, may be fright- 
ened out of it. There is no stability to the mind that is not rooted 
and grounded on the truth. A reformation to be worthy of the 
name, must carry with it the reason of men. And he who is not 
willing to spend the time and perform the labor necessary to se- 
cure this result, is the last person who should be intrusted with 
the management of social evils. Few employments demand 
greater abilities, more profound wisdom, or more enlarged benevo- 
lence, than that of a reformer. Scarcely any requires so little as 
that of a revolutionist. ‘Talent is not necessary to the work of 
destruction. A gang of carmen may pull down in an hour, 

what nothing less than the wisdom of ages could have reared. It 
is an easy thing to rail at ancient opinions and institutions, and 
hold them up to the ridicule of the unreflecting many,—any up- 
start can do it; but to separate them from the accidental errors 
and evils with which they have become associated, and make their 
intrinsic excellences manifest to all, ts a more serious task. He 
who will not trouble himself to distinguish between the true and 
false, the precious and the vile; but would abolish every custom, 
destroy every institution, and deny every doctrine with which abu- 
ses are connected; is bearing significant testimony to the obtuse- 
ness of his own intellect. Alexander found it easier to cut the 
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Gordian knot, than to untie it; and so it is with many of our 
would-be reformers ; they “ feel the riddle of the world,” but can- 
not “unravel it.” Alas! that they should not have modesty 
enough to retire from a work to which they find themselves inade- 
quate! It is truly amazing, that with so small a capital of experi- 
ence and wisdom, men will set themselves up as reformers of the 
age; and still more amazing, that the public will give credit to 
their pretensions. 

We hope the time is coming, when such things cannot be,— 
when the community will fear to put itself under the medical 
care of rash and ignorant empirics, and will seek the counsels of 
experience, and listen to the dictates of wisdom. We hope the 
time is coming, when the sayings of the great, and the voice of the 
aged, will be heard in our land with respect and reverence ; when 
the impetuosity of youth will be held in check by the conscious- 
ness of ignorance, and the brutal force of passion overawed by 
the presence of intellectual and moral greatness. We hope the 
time is coming, when the fear of man will give way to the fear of 
God ; and they who are charged with the reformation of abuses, 
will ask, not what the people desire, but what they need; not 
what is demanded by “ public opinion,” but what is required by 
justice. In fine, we hope the time is coming, when reformers 
will be less confident in their own wisdom, and lean more on the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit; when not only an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the history of man, a profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature, a peculiar skill in the application of principles, and in 
the adaptation of means to ends; but personal humility, gentle- 
ness of heart, and an habitual reliance on the Father of lights, 
will be considered as essential requisites in him who shall originate 
and control] those great operations which are for the improvement 
of human society. We hope that day is coming. May God in 
his mercy hasten it! 





Art. X.—ANDREWS ON SLAVERY. 


Slavery and the Domestic Siave-trade in the United States. In a series of letters 
addressed to the Executive Committee of the American Union for the relief and 
improvement of the colored race. By Pror. E. A. Anprews. Boston: 1830. 


Tue author of this book was formerly, for several years, pro- 
fessor of languages in the University of North Carolina. Of course 
he has some qualifications for writing on slavery, which do not be- 
long to every man who undertakes to treat on that subject. This 
book, however, contains the results not so much of his former ac- 
quaintance with slavery, as of a tour performed by him last sum- 
mer, with a view to inquiries, in Maryland, Virginia, and the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. It seems to have been written with unusual 
candor. ‘The author does not appear to have commenced his in- 
quiries with a predetermination as to the conclusions at which he 
should arrive. We do not remember to have read any thing of 
the kind which seemed so entirely worthy of unqualified con- 
fidence. 

The observations and inquiries which Mr. Andrews had the 
opportunity of making, in a tour of three weeks, were necessarily 
limited ; and any deductions from them are of course liable to be 
modified by the results of more extended investigation. Yet there 
are some things in slavery, and in the condition of the colored 
population, which appear to a discerning observer at the first 
sight ; and from which conclusions may be drawn which no sub- 
sequent investigation can set aside. 

What is southern slavery in theory? ‘This question can be 
answered, without going to the south at all. It can be accurately 
or fairly answered, only out of the statute-books of the States in 
which slavery exists. What is southern slavery in actual opera- 
tion ;—is quite another question. Putting our knowledge of the 
theory of slavery side by side with our knowledge of human na- 
ture, we may infer what this system will be in its actual operation. 
But this is only inference ; and though no man who knows any- 
thing of human nature, can fail to acquire in this way some cor- 
rect knowle dge of the working of the system,—every rational in- 
quirer must feel that there may be,—in the state of society, in the 
vital energy of the christianity diffused, more or less extensively, 
through the community,—in the power of public opinion uttered 
from all parts of the world,—nay, even in the working of enlightened 
selfishness,—counteracting and modifying influences not easily esti- 
mated. He must feel, too, that there may be, in the burning sun 
and enervating air of our almost oriental climate, and in the ex- 
citement of commercial speculation, influences that even aggravate 
the natural operation of a system which in theory shocks all his 
sensibilities. ‘The rational inquirer, then, cannot but presume, 
that the actual working of the system of slavery can only be com- 
pletely and truly known by actual observation, or by the testi- 
mony of candid and faithful observers. 

But what is the testimony of observers in respect to the 
operation of the system of slavery? One man, having traveled 
over the south, comes home with an account of the com- 
forts of the slave, his contentment, the lightness of his tasks, 
his secure provision against the time of sickness or old age, his 
thoughtless merriment, and the contrast between his condition and 
ri of the lazy, improvident, drunken, ungoverned, and unpro- 

ected free black ; and this is his picture of slavery. This, we 
san not say, is the very picture uniformly drawn by slave-holders. 
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Another man will go over the same ground, and will see nothing 
but horrors, or at least will report nothing but horrors. The slave 

bleeding under the scourge, or fainting ‘and dying under his bur- 
dens; the master indulging all the vices of the pirate ; children 
torn from parents, and husbands from wives; these are the figures 
which fill up his representation. What shall we believe? Shall 
we receive all that is said by the one, and reject all that is said by 
the other? Certainly neither of these witnesses reports the 
whole truth; though probably each of them reports the whole im- 
pression produced on his mind by what he has seen. The ob- 
server who represents both sides of the subject, is the one whose 
story has in itself the strongest indications of complete trust-worthi- 
ness. ‘There are slaves whose lot is simple wretchedness, without 
mixture, without alleviation, without hope. On the other hand, 
there are slaves well fed, well clothed, carefully protected and 
provided for, kindly and judiciously governed, whose yoke of bon- 
dage is so light, that it is hardly felt to be a yoke. ‘To describe 
the lot of either of these classes, ever so vividly, is not to give a 
full or fair account of slavery as it is in actual operation. The 
truth lies between these conflicting statements ; or rather, the truth 
includes them both, and includes a great deal more. He whose 
interests or prejudices prevent him from seeing in slavery any 
thing much to be regretted, and he whose feelings or predetermin- 
ations prevent him from reporting any alleviating circumstances, 
may both be valuable witnesses ; for each may report facts of great 
importance, which the other entirely omits. Such a_ reporter, 
however, as the author of this book, is better than both of them. 
While he represents without fear or favor, and with natural senti- 
ments of indignation, the atrocities which slavery produces, and 
which are the natural operation of the system, he has no passions 
and no perverted habits of mind which prevent him from seeing 
or admitting into his statement the facts on which the slave-bolder 
relies for the defense of the system. The following statement is 
one which seems to us important to a right apprehension of the 
subject : 


Among others into whose society I was accidentally thrown, were 
two families from the extreme south, who were returning slowly home- 
ward from their summer’s tour to the northern States, and stopping so 
long in the principal cities through which they passed, and at the vari- 
ous watering places which they visited, as to reach Louisiana after the 
first frosts of autumn should have idea their return safe. The gen- 
tlemen might have been twenty-five or thirty years old; the ladies were 
a few years younger. The latter had each the charge of an interesting 
child two or three years old, the special care of w hich was committed to 
two colored nurses, who were their only attendants. It was not easy to 
determine which of the group were happiest, the sedate, intelligent, and 
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dignified fathers, the accomplished mothers, the playful children, or their 
young, well fed, and well dressed nurses. 

“ The situation in which domestic slaves are often placed, in prosperous 
moral and intelligent families, is one of far more unmingled happiness 
than is usually imagined by those who have never witnessed it. The 
mistake into which many fall, upon this subject, arises principally from 
their failing to estimate properly the amount of happiness occasioned by 
the mutual affection between the white and the colored members of the 
same family. This attachment is of course a more available source of 
happiness in virtuous families, than in those of an opposite character ; 
but, like parental and filial affection, it is rarely entirely wanting, even 
in the most hardened and profligate. This relation is in reality more 
like that of parent and child, than like any other with which it can be 
compared, and is altogether stronger than that which binds together the 
northern employer and his hired domestic. The slave looks to his mas- 
ter and mistress for direction in everything, and insensibly acquires for 
them a respect mingled with affection, of which those never dream 
who think of slavery only as a system of whips and fetters,—of unfeel- 
ing tyranny, on the one part, and of fear mingled with hatred, on the 
other. The latter is the usual picture of slavery which is presented to 
the people of the north, and it is no wonder that southern masters, who 
know how wide from truth this representation is, are not particularly ready 
to listen to the counsel of those, whom they perceive to be so ill- inform- 
ed upon the subject. Wanton cruelty may be too often practiced by 
masters, as it is by many parents; but this, which is but an occasional 
incident of slavery, should not be exhibited as the prominent evil. This 
may be removed by the influence of humane feelings, and especially by 
christian principle ; but countless evils will still remain, inherent and 
inseparable from the system.’ pp. 383—35. 


Another aspect of slavery is exhibited in the following passage. 
It is in vain to tell a human being, with a human heart, that slave- 
ry, however disguised, is not “a bitter draught.” 


It is sometimes said, that liberty is not greatly prized by the slaves, 
or even by the free blacks themselves. I have seen the attempt meds 
to convince the slave that liberty would not place him in more eligible 
circumstances. He would sometimes yield to the arguments, but there 
was always some thing in his manner which showed, that, even if the 
reason was confounded, the heart did not yield its aa. Although 
the condition of the "tl blacks in the southern States is proverbially 
wretched, and most of them are sufficiently apprised of its inconveniences 
and miseries by their own bitter experience, yet none of them manifest 
an inclination to return to slavery. Fully acquainted with both condi- 
tions, they submit to the inconveniences of freedom, not indeed content- 
edly, but with no design of improving their circumstances by sacrificing 
their liberty. While ‘residing at the south, I knew an intelligent free 
mulatto, whose name was Sam. I do not remember in what manner he 
obtained his freedom, but he richly deserved it by his uniformly good 
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behavior. A friend of mine who took a deep interest in his welfare, 
often conversed kindly with him concerning his prospects, and endeay- 
ored to suggest plans for his benefit. He was struck with the unfortu- 
nate circumstances in which the free blacks were placed, and once en- 
deavored to convince Sam that his condition had not been improved by 
obtaining his liberty. Sam listened to his representations in respectful 
silence, conscious of his own inability to maintain the cause of freedom 
by an array of argument. When my friend had concluded his appeal, 
Sam’s only answer was, ‘‘ AFTER ALL, IT’S A HEAP BETTER TO BE 
FREE.” Brief, however, as the answer was, it spoke the feelings of 
the whole human race, whether bond or free. If liberty could ever be 
accounted worthless, it would be such a liberty as falls to the lot of the 
free negro, when surrounded by slaves and their masters. Yet, with 
no better prospects than these, he was able to decide, with a clearness 
of apprehension that nothing could confuse or mislead, that freedom was 
still invaluable. While this principle remains in full operation in the 
heart, it is in vain that the slave is convinced that his external circum- 
stances would not be improved by obtaining his freedom: though satis- 
fied that by remaining a slave he shall be better fed, and clothed, and 
sheltered, and nursed when sick or old, he still feels that the power to 
choose for himself and to direct his own actions, is more than an equi- 
valent for all these advantages, and his heart replies, ‘* fier all, it’s 
a heap better to be free.””” pp. 107—109. 


What is slavery in the city of Washington ?—the slavery which 
is too sacred to be touched by the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
gress?) ‘The facts described below occurred last summer. Our 
author’s informant was “ a gentleman well known in this country 
for his literary and scientific attainments :” 


‘A negro, about twenty-five years old, whois married, and has three 
or four children, has just applied to my informant, stating that he is to 
be sold immediately to a slave-dealer, and separated forever from his 
family, unless he can find some resident in the District who will consent 
to purchase him. He is a member of a church in this city, and has 
uniformly sustained a christian character. His master wishes to raise a 
few hundred dollars, which he has not the means of doing conveniently, 
without the sale of one of his slaves. Now it happens that the pur- 
pose for which this money is to be raised is well known, and is no other 
than to purchase a mulatto woman, with whom he is known to be cri- 
minally connected. As if even this were not a sufficient provocation 
to the moral sense of the community, there is an aggravation arising 
from the motive which determined the master to sell the slave of whom 
I am speaking, rather than any other. He had endeavored to employ 
this slave in bringing other colored women into the same relation to 
him, as the mulatto woman whom I have mentioned, but here the ser- 
vant felt that he had a Master in heaven, whom he was bound to obey, 
rather than his earthly master. His refusal had greatly irritated his 
master, and led to his being selected for sale.? pp. 111,112. 
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Who are the friends of the slaves, and of the free people of 
color, in the slave-holding region? ‘This question has sometimes 
been debated at the north, and Prof. Andrews, who is by no means 
a partizan of colonization, seems to have had it particularly in 
view. At Baltimore, he says: 


‘I have been much interested to-day in an interview with several of 
the officers of the Maryland Colonization Society. It was delightful to 
find, in the midst of slavery, men who feel deeply for the condition of 
the slave, and who delight in doing good to him, not only in the way 
in which they are called to act officially, but in all other modes which 
an enlightened humanity may propose.’ p. 59. 


At Washington, having pursued his inquiries farther, he writes 
again : 


‘The friends of the colonization cause are the only persons, whom I 
find in this quarter evincing a deep interest in the improvement of the 
African race, and such I know to be the case in States still farther 
south. Some regard their improvement only as subsidiary to coloniza- 
tion, but others consider it as a thing most desirable in itself, and with- 
out regard to their final settlement. ” pp. 115, 116. 


What good have the anti-slavery agitators done at the south? 


‘ There is, at this time, a strong feeling of indignation, in this city, 
[ Washington, ] against the measures of the northern abolitionists, which 
renders any attempt to improve the condition of the colored people far 
more difficult than it was but a short time since. The excitement is 
greatest among the advocates of perpetual slavery, and least of all 
among the friends of colonization ; but all the friends of the African 
race deplore the interference which has occasioned it.’ p. 116. 


‘Since [ entered the slave-holding country, 1 have.seen but one man 
who did not deprecate, wholly and absolutely, the direct interference of 
northern abolitionists with the institutions of the south. ‘I was an 
abolitionist,’? has been the language of numbers of those with whom I 
have ceneeunedl. ** [ was an abolitionist, and was laboring industriously 
to bring about a prospective system of emancipation. I even saw, as 
I believ ved, the certain and complete success of the friends of the color- 
ed race, at no distant period, when these northern abolitionists interfe- 
red, and by their extravagant and impracticable schemes, frustrated all 
our hopes. We have no expectation, that in our day, the prospects of 
the slaves will ever again be as favorable, as they were at the moment 
when this ill-omened interference commenced. Our people have become 
exasperated, the friends of the slaves alarmed, and nothing remains but 
that we should all unite in repelling the officious intermeddling of per- 
sons who do not understand the subject with which they are interfering. 
We will not be driven by northern clamors, or northern associations, to 
do that which we would gladly accomplish in a prudent manner, if left 
to ourselves.””’ pp. 156, 157. 
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One of the most interesting topics in the whole field of ; inquiry 
respecting slavery and abolition, is the progress of Maryland to- 
ward becoming a free State. Some facts in relation to this sub- 
ject have been collected by Mr. Andrews, which are well worthy 
to be considered by all who would understand what prospect there 
is of the abolition of slavery. It is only to be regretted that these 
facts, instead of being scattered here and there through a series of 
somewhat familiar letters, were not arranged and combined in 
such forms as to show more distinctly the great principles which 
they involve. Perhaps, however, the book might in that way 
have Jost in popular interest more than it would have gained in 
philosophical precision. 

“In this State,” says our author, ‘ slave-labor employed in ag- 
riculture has long since ceased, with few exceptions, to be valua- 
ble.” ‘This every body knows already ; and every body knows 
the reason of it. Slave-labor, in Maryland, comes into competi- 
tion with free-labor, and is therefore unprofitable. And when the 
political economists of the south have “ exhausted the argument” 
for the superior profitableness of slave-labor in auriculture ; it is 
answer enough to point to the agriculture of Maryland, and to 
demand of them an instance in which free-labor has become un- 
profitable when placed in competition on equal terms with the 
labor of slaves. Slave-labor then must cease to be profitable 
everywhere, just in proportion as the labor of freemen can be em- 
ployed in the production of the same commodities. Let the time 
come when the labor of intelligent freemen shall produce cotton, 
rice, and sugar, on a large scale, and slave-labor will cease to 
be more profitable in the agriculture of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
than it is in the agriculture of Maryland. 

In consequence of the unprofitableness of slave-labor, there 1s 
an increasing desire among the citizens of Maryland to be rid 
of slavery. ‘The transportation of slaves by thousands to the south- 
ern States, does not indeed indicate such a desire. But other 
things mentioned by our author, do indicate the desire in Mary- 
land to become a free State. No serious Jegal difficulties are 
thrown in the way of emancipation. ‘The testimony of one re- 
_ spectable witness, that he is well acquainted with the party, and 
that he knows him to bear a fair character for honesty and tempe- 
rance, is regarded by the courts as sufficient to secure for the 
emancipated ‘slave the privilege of a continued residence within the 
State. Emancipations are frequent, and are increasingly popular. 
It is stated, that not fewer than fifteen hundred slaves had been 
manumitted within the three and a half years preceding the date 
of our author's inquiries ; and that the majority of these were manu- 
mitted without reference to their emigration. Can it be doubted, that 
if at any time slave-labor should become equally unprofitable in the 
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more southern States, there will be in those more southern States 
the same disposition to be rid of slavery which now exists in Ma- 
ryland? 

Slavery in Maryland is actually on the wane. The number 
of slaves has been, for a quarter of a century, continually diminish- 
ing. At the first census, viz., in 1790, the number was 103,036. 
At the end of ten years the increase had been 2.52 per cent. 
During another ten years the increase was 5.55 per cent. ; so that 
in 1810 the number of slaves was 111,502, or 8,466 more than 
in 1790. From 1810 to 1820, the decrease was 3.68 per cent. ; 
and from 1820 to 1830, it was 4.1 per cent.; so that in 1830 
the slave population of that State was less than it was in 1810 by 
8,508. ‘The white population in the meanwhile has increased in a 
constantly increasing ratio,—for the first ten years, 3.68 per cent. ; 
for the second, 8.68; forthe third, 10.67; for the fourth, 11.87. 
The time is not far distant, then, when Maryland will be number- 
ed with the free States. Must not other States in their turn yield 
to the same influences, and become free ? 

The diminution of the slave population tn Maryland, has 
been accompanied with a great increase of the free colored popu- 
lation. In 1790 the number of free colored persons in Maryland 
was only 8,043. Jn 1830 the number was 52,938, making an in- 
crease of 558 per cent. in forty years. From 1820 to 1830, the 
increase was 33.24 per cent., just about three times as great as 
the increase of the white population for the same period. It is to 
be noticed, however, that since the prohibition of the foreign slave- 
trade, the increase of the entire colored population, bond and free, 
has not been rapid. In the ten years, from 1800 to 1810, the in- 
crease was 16.13 percent. But from 1810 to 1820, it was only 
1.17 per cent. From 1820 to 1830, it was 5.98 percent. If 
Maryland has her Prof. Dew, let him tell us how much the inter- 
nal slave-trade has to do with this diminished per centage. But 
however this may be, the great increase of the free colored popu- 
lation, is proof decisive of the tendency toward emancipation. 

Some indications of the same kind appear in other States. In 
Virginia, the increase of the free blacks in the ten years preceding 
the last census, was 27.49 per cent.; that of the slaves, for the 
same period, was only 11.85 percent. ; that of the whites, 15.12 
per cent. In North Carolina, for the same period, the increase of 
the free blacks was 33.74 per cent.; that of the slaves, 19.79 per 
cent.; that of the whites, 12.79 percent. In Kentucky, the in- 
crease of the free colored population, for the same period, was 
67.18 per cent. ; that of the slaves, 30.36 per cent.; that of the 
whites, 19.12 percent. In Tennessee, the increase of the free 
blacks for the same period, was 63.9 per cent. In Ohio, which, 
bordering upon a slave region, receives a great share of the slaves 
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emancipated in the neighboring States, the increase of free blacks 
for the same period, was 96.91 per cent. In Indiana, during the 
saine period, 2,499 free blacks were added to their numbers, ma- 
king the increase of this portion of their population 195.04 per 
cent. ‘These statistics show, that emancipation is all the while 
going on, not in Maryland alone, but in all the States in which the 
profits of slave-labor are diminishing. Taking the whole Union 
together, no class of population increases so rapidly as the free 
blacks. 

But what will be the result of emancipation in the more north- 
ern slave States? Will the emancipated population be removed? 
Will they be employed as laborers upon the soil? Will they co- 
alesce with the white population, sharing with them on equal terms 
in allthe employments of society? ‘These are questions not to be 
answered with much certainty ; yet some of the statements made 
by our author may be regarded as affording materials for an ap- 
proximation to a correct answer. 

In Maryland, the labor of the free blacks is not considered valu- 
able. ‘There, as at the north, they are found, not in the country 
laboring upon the soil, not in the work-shop or manufactory, where 
work is to be done with steady application, but congregated in the 
cities. In Baltimore alone, which contains not one twenty-fifth 
part of the slaves of Maryland, nearly two-fifths of the free blacks 
maintain their existence, living by just such employments as sup- 
port the free blacks in New- York and the cities of New- England. 

The labor of white men is superseding the labor both of slaves 
and of the free people of color. In those employments which 
require severe and steady effort, not only is a decided preference 
given to the labor of white men, but white laborers are found in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demand. Mr. Andrews tells us, 
that all the great public works in Maryland have been constructed 
almost exclusively by the hands of Irishmen. He tells us further- 
more, what every traveler passing that way has occasion to ob- 
serve, that even in Baltimore, the Irish and other foreigners are 
competitors with the blacks for employment as porters, carmen, 
ostlers, and domestic servants. There is a constant immigration of 
foreign laborers into Baltimore. We find among our memoran- 
da the following fact, stated at the time in one of the news- 
papers of that city. Between the first and the twenty-fifth 

of June, 1833, nearly seventeen hundred emigrants from Eu- 
rope, of whom about one hundred and fifty were Irish, and 
the remainder nearly all Germans and Swiss, arrived at Bal- 
timore, and were expected to settle in that part of the country. 
Such facts show, that in that region the labor of white men is likely 
to supersede the labor of the free blacks, as well as of the slaves. 

A similar competition exists to some extent in almost every part 
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of the country. An intelligent gentleman from South Carolina, 
who had no theory to support, remarked to Mr. Andrews, that 
even there, Irishmen were ready to do any thing that the free 
blacks might be wanted to do. 

Yet it is not impossible for the free blacks to find employment. 
The demand for labor is so great in this country, that all sorts of 
laborers are in request. In New-York it is remarked, that the 
colored people, by their address and ingenuity, contrive to mono- 
polize, to a considerable extent, a certain class of employments, 
and to turn over to their Irish competitors the more toilsome busi- 
ness of carrying mortar, breaking stone, or digging and plying the 
wheel-barrow upon roads and canals. In Baltimore, Mr. A. ob- 
served, that many of the free people ef color were much better 
dressed than the lower class of white people, particularly the Lrish. 
As domestic servants, those colored people who have been brought 
up to that business, are far better than any others in this country. 
Thousands of the better sort of free colored people at the south, 
might find immediate employment in New-England, to the great 
relief of many a householder, whose daily grief is to hear the 
groanings of his helpmate over the unskillfulness and misrule of 
her kitchen cabinet, and the difficulty, so unbeard of 1n politics, of 
filling vacant places. 

The mortality among the free blacks is greater than in any 
other class of the community. For eleven years, the record of 
deaths in the city of Baltimore has carefully distinguished the three 
classes of whites, free blacks, and slaves. ‘The deaths among the 
free blacks annually, are one in twenty-nine; among the whites, one 
in thirty-eight ; among the slaves, only one in forty- four. If dis- 
tinct records of the deaths in each of these three classes were 
kept everywhere, the proportion might not indeed be everywhere 
the same; but there is great reason to believe, that similar results 
would every where appear. Mr. Andrews suggests the inquiry, 
whether it may not be that slavery alone prevents the colored race 
in the United States from a gradual extinction. Let us see what 
facts there are to answer this inquiry. ‘The colored population of 
Massachusetts increased at the rate of only 2.62 per cent. in the 
ten years preceding the last census. Yet Massachusetts, while she 
sends out no colored emigrants, is every summer receiving into her 
metropolis colored emigrants from other States. Rhode-Island has 
large towns to give refuge and employment to the colored people ; 
yet in Rhode- Island, for twenty years before the last census, the 
colored population was slowly decreasing. Connecticut sends no 
colored people to Georgia, to Illinois, or to Liberia; but, on the 
contrary, her cities are continually receiving colored people from 
the south ; yet in Connecticut the increase of the colored popula- 
tion, for the ten years preceding the last census, was only 0.38 per 
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cent. None of our readers need to be reminded how the colored 
people from all the south crowd into the great cities of New-York ; 
yet the increase of the colored population of that State was only 
12.17 per cent. in ten years. In New-Jersey the increase was 
less than two per cent. Now cut off from these northern States 
the supply that pours from the south, and how long would there 
be here any colored population to be counted ? 

We have no room to go into the theory of this subject. Let it 
suffice to indicate one or two principles. The only possible check 
upon the growth of a slave-population must be either the cruelty 
of the master, or his absolute inability to give them food. No mo- 
ral ‘ preventive check,” no prudence, no dread of poverty, can 
prevent slaves from fulfilling to the utmost that great mandate, “ in- 
crease and multiply.””. And when the children are once brought 
into the world, they are not the children of paupers, exposed to 
the want, the perils, the diseases of poverty ; they belong to a 
rich man, who must feed them and provide for them, if he be not 
a monster. But when the slaves become free, all the checks upon 
population begin to operate. And the more sudden the emancipa- 
tion, the more rapid will be the working of these checks. 

What, then, may we anticipate, as the destiny of the colored 
population of this country? If there are districts of this country, 
where the climate forbids the white man to labor, those districts 
will undoubtedly be inhabited by blacks. But in every other part, 
will not the white man be ultimately the laborer and the sole _pos- 
sessor? It is not for us to answer this question positively. We 
only say, that the question is worth studying. 








Art. XI.—Taue Menpon Assocrarion. 


Franklin, Mass., Dec. 21, 1835. 


To the Conductors of the Christian Spectator. 

GenTLEMEN,—No. 4, Vol. vii. of your Quarterly has just been 
handed me. On page 667, | find the following questions: ‘Is it 
new divinity, to affirm, not the self-determining power of the will, 
but the intrinsic power of every moral agent to be really and truly 
the author of his own moral actions? Who but the fatalists, and 
the Hopkinsians of the Mendon Association, intelligently hold the 
contrary ?”’ 

As scribe of Mendon Association, | ought to know something 
respecting the opinions of its members. Some twelve or sixteen 
clergymen now compose this body ; and at all its meetings there 
isa free interchange of thought respecting some important points 
of theological truth. During the six years in which I have had 
the privilege of attending the meetings of this association, I have 
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never heard a syllable uttered or a thought expressed, which ap- 
peared even to question the truth, that man is “ really and truly 
the author of his own moral actions.” On the contrary, there are 
no clergymen within the circle of my acquaintance,—and I would 
venture the assertion that there are no clergymen in New-Eng- 
Jand,—who more fully believe or more frequently enforce the doc- 
trine of man’s entire, unimpaired, moral freedom, and his conse- 
quent accountableness, than the members of Mendon Association. 
In their conversation on this subject, and their sermons, they uni- 
formly, and so far as | know, without exception, take the ground of 
toto celo opposition to “ the fatalists,” and “ affirm, not the self- 
determining power of the will, but the intrinsic power of every 
inoral agent to be really and truly the author of his own moral 
actions.” 

Such being the facts in the case, is it not right, that the same 
publication which has carried far and wide a palpable, though per- 
haps unintentional, misrepresentation of our sentiments on the 
point of moral agency, should also bear on a page of its next num- 
ber a correction of this misrepresentation ? May not they, whose 
names have been placed in no enviable juxta-position with “ fatal- 
ists,”—shall I say, whose ‘names have been cast out as evil amongst 
men,’—as matter of christian courtesy as well as of right, claim, 
that the instrument which has circulated the erroneous statement, 
should also carry out its correction ? 

I am, gentlemen, yours, very respectfully, 
E. SMALLEY, Pastor of the Church in Franklin. 

We have inserted the above letter as an act of courtesy which 
we are not unwilling to show to one who appears as the represen- 
tative of an association of christian brethren. ‘Though we have 
classed them with fatalists in respect to their method of explaining 
mental phenomena, it cannot be supposed, that we could have any 
intention of implying that they possess a similarity of character, 
or have the same design to subvert the moral responsibility of 
man. It is not we who have created the necessity of this ‘no 
enviable juxta-position.” We explicitly disclaim any design to 
misrepresent the sentiments of our brethren, who maintain the di- 
vine-efficiency scheme. We have honestly stated our views of 
their doctrines, as derived from the writings of their standard au- 
thorities. But have we mistaken their meaning? On this point 
we wish to make a few remarks. We think we can detect the 
fallacy by which they themselves have been misled, and by which 
others have been not a little perplexed. 

The author of the foregoing letter says, that he and his brethren 
do not deny but “ affirm the intrinsic power of every moral agent 
to be really and truly the author of his own moral actions.” Now 
we are perfectly aware, that these brethren do use the words 
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power, action, author, etc., in this connection, as readily as we 
ourselves do. Such has been the case with their most distinguish- 
ed writers. We may instance Dr. Stephen West and Dr. Em- 
mons ; the one the father of the divine-efticiency scheme, the other, 
one of its most strenuous and able advocates in our country. We 
will even go farther, and concede, that this language, taken by it- 
self, admits of a meaning contrary to that which we have charged 
on these brethren, and to which no objection can be made. But 
we claim, that such 2s mot and cannot be the meaning in which 
they actually use this phraseology. ‘The real question then is, 
What is the meaning of such terms, as they use them? Or, to con- 
fine the question to the principal term, which is sufficient for our 
purpose, What is the import of the word power, as used by these 
writers in this connection? Is it what Mr. Locke, by a gross de- 

parture from the correct and proper use of terms, called passive 
power? Or is it what with more propriety may be called active 

power, or in strict propriety simply power ? Is it that nature of the 
mind which qualifies the mind in and of itself to act? Or to recur 
to the distinction made by Mr. Locke, and since adopted by many 
others, Is it active power as distinguished from passive, to wit, that 
which is adequate to act, and thus. to originate changes, in distinc- 
tion from the mere possibility of a change being produced ? Is 
mental action proximately originated by the mind itself? Has 
the mind any efficiency in its own volitions, and in this sense 
of the word, any power to will or choose? This we think is 
the question. And on this point we appeal to one of their stan- 
dard writers, the father of the divine-efficiency scheme in this 
country, Dr. Stephen West. He says, (p. 44.) “ For a person 
to be a subject capable of having exercises of will, and for him 
to originate these exercises, are two very different things; the 
one is a power ¢o operate, the other a power to be w rought upon : 
the one puts forth power and exerciseth influence, in order to pro- 
duce effects, the other is a fitness or adaptedness to have effects 
of a certain kind appear in it; the one is what Mr. Locke calls 
active power, the other passive; the one everts influence, the 
other is the subject of it.” (See West on Agency, p 44.) Again, 
(p- 49. ) “Men may be said to have powers of will, understand- 
ing, etc., as they are subjects fitted for having such effects take 
place i in them ; oras they are adapted to receive or to be the sub- 
jects of that kind of influence which is the cause of human under- 
standing aod will. Thus air is fitted for receiving that kind of in- 
fluence, and being the subject of it, which is the cause of its being 
expanded or compressed.” So too, (p. 51.) “ the fitness or adap- 
tedness, of any creature or thing, to become the subject of some 
certain influence from without, and in consequence of that influ- 
ence, to have some certain effects appear in it ; together also, with 
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the sufficiency which now actually appeareth in it for some exter- 
nal consequent effect; [is] the whole of the idea of any power 
which can with the least propriety be predicated of any mere 
creature.” In confirmation of this view of the subject, the same 
writer says, (pp. 126, 127, 123.) ‘ From this abstracted idea of 
action, we have been taught to look upon the agent as one thing,— 
his action as another. For what can be more absurd, say they, 
than to talk of an exercise, without something to act ?—an action, 
without an agent? But it is far from being true, that action (I 
mean mental, voluntary, exercise,) and agent may justly be consid- 
ered under their different predicaments, and as sustaining the differ- 
ent relations to each other, which we mean to express by the terms 
cause and effect. The action of a man noteth only acertain mode of 
his existence ; it being merely an accident of which man is the sub- 
ject. ‘Vhere is as little reason in considering man and his exercise as 
distinct things, sustaining the different relations to each other of 
cause and effect, as there i is for making a like distinction between 
body and its motion.” “‘ But if it is indeed so, that there is no 
ground for abstracting action from agent (meaning by actton, in- 
ternal voluntary exercise and exertion) any more than there is for 
abstracting accident from its sudject, or motion from the body mo- 
ved ; it will certainly follow, that such a relative distinction as we 
mean to express by the words cause and effect, doth not subsist be- 
tween agent and his action. And there must be as great and evi- 
dent an impropriety of speech in saying that men are the causes 
of their own actions, as in saying that the loadstone is the cause of 
its magnetism, or sugar of its sweetness.” 

According to these statements it is plain, that no power can be 
predicated of the human mind except passive power; nothing but 
the abstract possibility of being the subject of changes by extrinsic 
efficiency. 

The action of a man denotes only a certain mode of his exist- 
ence,—a mere accident of which man is the sulject! The mind 
is merely fitted to become the subject of certain effects produced 
by an influence from without itself! This is the whole idea of 
power which can be predicated of any mere creature! Man has no 
power to operate or act, but merely power to be wrought upon ; 
he exerts no influence, but is only the subject of it; and is the 
cause, originator, or author of his own acts or exercises, in no 
other sense than a mass of inert matter is the cause or author of 
its Own motion, or than air is the cause of its own expansion or 
compression, or the loadstone of its magnetism, or the sugar of its 
sweetness! We ask then, is not this denying “ the intrinsic power 
of man to be really and truly the author of his own moral actions ?” 
Has a mass of inert matter the intrinsic power to become really 
and truly the author of its own motion? In no other sense, ac- 
cording to Dr. West, does man possess such power. 
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We cannot think it necessary to quote from Dr. West, Dr. Em- 
mons and others, as we might, passages in which they maintain, 
‘that all the exercises and actions of men, whether holy or sinful, 
must originate from a divine efficiency ;” that all these so called 
acts or exercises are as truly and literally created in the mind, as 

the body or soul is created. We shall only ask, whether such as- 

sertions do not involve the denial, that man has the intrinsic power 
to be really and truly the anthes of his own moral actions? Has 
man the intrinsic power to be really and truly the author of his 
body or of his soul; or of anything whose existence must be de- 
rived solely from the creative power of God? 

If now we have misrepresented our brethren, what does the 
misrepresentation amount to? Simply to this, that while they 
predicate of man the word power, they do not predicate the thing, 
but deny that he has it even in the least degree. We were speak- 
ing of the thing denied, not of the terms used. Were aman to 
aflirm, that the African race are black, and then explain himself 
to mean by the term, not black, but white y—what would be the 
thing which he actually maintained, and truly and properly as- 
serted? Plainly, that they were not black, though he called them 
black. So when our brethren speak of man’s power to act, and 
then tell us, that they mean nothing by the word different from 
what there is in inert matter to put itself into motion,—nothing dif- 
ferent from what there is in non-entity to be changed into exist- 
ence by the creative power of God; what is the thing which they 
predicate of man? Plainly, that he has no power to act. If then 
they persist in using the word power in a sense in which, as all 
the world will understand it, it means no power, and thus actu- 
ally define their meaning ; if they will assert, that all the acts of 
the mind are literally created, and must, in the nature of things, 
be created; what can they expect, but that they should be repre- 
sented as denying, that man has the intrinsic power to be really 
and truly the author of his own moral actions ? 

We may view the subject in another light. The only meaning 
which can be attached to the word power, as predicable of the hu- 
man mind, is, according to Dr. West, merely that of passive power. 
What then is this? It is not active power; it is not a power to 
operate or act; not a power to originate action ; for it is expressly 
distinguished from such power. It must of course be, and Dr. 
West accordingly so represents it to be, merely the same abstract 
possibility of change which is predicable of a body in respect to 
motion. All our ideas of this subject may be resolved into two ; 
the idea of the active nature of a substance which qualifies it to 
originate action ; and the idea of the abstract possibility of a change 
being produced ; that is, the mere negative idea of no contradie- 
tion and no effectual resistance in respect to the change. Now it 
is only in the latter sense, that the word power can be ‘used by the 
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advocates of divine efficiency, when they predicate power of the 
mind. If they mean by it any nature, property or quality of the 
mind, on which mental changes causal/y depend, or by which 
mental acts are originated, then they mean active power, and thus 
confound their own distinction between active and passive power. 
Besides, if this be their meaning, then they deny their own oft-re- 
peated assertions, that God by his creative agency, is the sole efli- 
cient author of mental acts. The only possible idea or concep- 
tion therefore, which our brethren can express by the word power, 

—the only idea which the buman mind can form of that which 
they call power, when predicated of the human mind, is merely, 
the idea of the abstract possibility above defined. ‘This idea is as 
truly predicable of matter, and even of non-entity, viewed in rela- 
tion to divine efficiency, as it is of the human mind. ‘There was 
no effectual resistance previous to creation in that nothing from 
which all things were created, and no contradiction in supposing, 
that Almighty. power should create something out of nothing. It 
is true indeed, that from the existence of a substance, a possibility 
may result of its being the subject of changes of a certain kind, 
of which it is impossible that non-entity should be the subject. 
From the existence of a body results a_ possibility that it should 
be the subject of motion, of which: it is impossible, that non-entity 
should be the subject. But then this possibility, instead of result- 
ing from any property or quality in the body which can be called 
power to move, is nothing but the opposite of the impossibility, 
that a thing should be and not be at the same time. So the possi- 
bility, that something should be created out of nothing, is merely 
a possibility as opposed to an impossibility, that it should be. The 
possibilities therefore in the two cases are exactly of the same 
kind, though they respect events of different kinds. In either 
case, it is a mere possibility, as opposed to that impossibility which 
involves a contradiction. If our brethren should still insist, that 
there must be some peculiar nature or property of mind, qualifying 
it to be the subject of volition, as the product of divine efficiency ; 
we answer, that this peculiar property is either active power or it 
is not,—either that, which involves some degree of efficiency or 
does not,—either that, on which the existence of volition in some 
degree depends or does not. If they say the former is true, then 
God is not the sole efficient, nor is the power wholly passive 
power. Ifthey say the latter, then it is not necessary to the ex- 
istence of volition. 

We can then make nothing more, in any possible conception 
which we can form of this power, when predicated of the human 
mind by those who maintain God to be the sole efficient cause of 
all volitions. Is this indeed the power which is essential to con- 
stitute man a free moral agent? There is a mind, a something, of 
which the possibility of being the subject in which exercises are 
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literally created is predicable, and which exercises are in no other 
sense man’s exercises, than as the container or subject of them. 

The only criterion by which to decide to what being, agent, or 
thing, any acts belong, is, that his active power or efficiency is di- 
rectly and proximately concerned in the existence of those acts. Ac- 
cordingly, if we conceive the acts in question to be the direct and 
proximate result of the active powers of man, then they are man’s 
acts, and his acts in the highest conceivable sense. If we conceive 
of these acts as the direct and proximate result of divine power or 
efficiency, then they are God’s acts, and not man’s. We ask for any 
other criterion of this question, What is the fact which determines cer- 
tain acts to be the acts of one being, and not of another? What is 
the fact which determines the act of creation to be God’s act, and 
not man’s? Isit that God is the mere sw/yect of the act, as the effect 
of some cause extrinsic to himself? or is it, that the act is the di- 
rect and proximate result of God’s power to act? Can such acts 
be any other than the acts of God? Can they be the acts of any 
other living being? Let any one make the attempt to form such 
conceptions. —Can he conceive that events, or things which God 
creates or brings to pass exclusively by his own efficiency, are or 
can be the acts of the human mind ?—that man is an agent in re- 
spect to those events which are produced solely by the efficiency 
of God? Does a being act, when the whole truth is, that he is 
merely acted upon? Is that an act of a being or thing who does 
not act? Can God cause a being to act, who has not power to act ? 
Can he cause non-entity to act? Can he be the sole agent in an 
act, and man be an agent in the same act? Plainly, to suppose 
such things to exist, is impossible to any mind. ‘The reason is, that 
the necessary conception OF AN ACT OF A BEING, involves in itself, 
as an essential element, the conception of active power in that being. 

In conclusion, we ask our divine-efficiency brethren, if they do 
mean to assert, that man really originates, as an agent, his own voli- 
tions? Not that every act is determined by some other act ; for we 
cannot suppose any candid person will charge us with this absurd 
notion of the self-determining power of the will. But has the 
mind active power,—power to act? Is it true, as Dr. Dwight ex- 
presses it, that man is “ possessed of the full power to originate 
any and every moral action’? If they will answer these questions 
in the affirmative, and thus admit the active and not merely passive 
power of the mind, which in our view is no power at all, we will 
confess our mistake. But if they will predicate power of the 
mind, and yet mean nothing more by it than the abstract possibili- 
ty of change,—a non-entity,—while God is proclaimed the sole 
efficient cause of all volition, can they complain of us for saying, 
that, with fatalists, they deny “ the intrinsic power of every moral 
agent to be really and truly the author of his own moral actions” ? 





